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PREFACE
The third and last volume, which brings this collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, λνοβ to have included, following Bergk’s example, the Anacreontea, and/to have ended with an Appendix of New Fragments published too late to be printed in the earlier volumes. The volume's unusual length, caused among other things by the difficulty of estimating the amount of material available, has made it necessary to transfer the Anacreontea to a forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Fragments for the present. For this change I must apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to be said, that by postponing the printing of the New Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is called for—and I understand that this λνϋΐ not be very long—1 shall be able to print them nearer to their proper places, and meanwhile most of my new ‘ restorations ’ will be found in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society next spring.
The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked out longer than I expected, but having written it I find I cannot cut it down without changing its character. It is intended to be rather more than a catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and a good deal less than a history, which would have gone be}Tond the scope of this Series. I hope its discussion of origins, without which any adequate
ν
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but I do not regret it. Like many so-called introductions it will read, as it was written, the better for being taken last.
Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I think, been preferred to those of earlier editors λνΐΐΐιοιιί good reason, generally palaeographical. Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the British Museum Papyri, in the chief of -which a large number of the accepted readings were found inconsistent either with the length of the gap or with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The new readings of the Persae, which are mostly due to the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy of Dr. Schubart. With the Banquet there was still much for ordinary emendation to do; I have thought it sufficient here to avail mjTself of the published accounts of the MSS.
My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration Society for permission to include the two Encomia of Bacchylides^ to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and Η. I. Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Philoxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for giving me the benefit of their criticism of the Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con-vi
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tributor, and to the staffs of the publisher and printer for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages particularly troublesome to set up.
In a recent review of a similar collection of fragments, it was objected that the compilers of such books do not follow some accepted numeration, such as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk and Hiller-Crusius out of date, and the edition of Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been completely published. I hope that the numeration-tables will do something to ease the difficulty of tracing old favourites to their new homes.
I	take this opportunity of correcting a few mistakes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung; p. 21, 1. 8 from bottom, for or read and; p. 25, 1. 6, for composer read performer, 1. 8 omit epic; p. 28 bottom, add Procl. Chr. 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66; p. 72, 1. 3, for ye read ya ; p. 345^ 1. 3 from bottom of notes, for 37 read 38; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 (Mail·); p. 443, 1. 7, add 212 ; p. 445,, Dracon, for a.d. 180 read 100 b.c.? On page 10 of Vol. ii. 1. 11, for evros read ἐντός; p. 12 middle, for ’Ορἐστεια read 'Opearei'a ; p. 123 top, ybr colonised read went to live in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 273, 1. 7, add Arist. *A0. Πολ. 18 ; ρ. 341 bottom, for χλεύες read λέσχης, and for Schw. rightly, etc. read come from Callim. Aitia (i. 1. 15 Mair); p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 b.c. read 530 b.c.; p. 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus.
J. M. Edmonds.
Cambridge, July Ιδ, 1927.
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VOL. III.
ΜΤΡΤΙΛ02
Bio?
Suid. Κώριυυα· . . . μαθήτρια Μυρτίδο?.
Ibid. Πίυδαρο?· . . . μαθητης Be Μνρτίδθ9 γυναίκας.
Corinna^r. 11.
Anth. Pal. 9. 26 Αντιπάτρου θεσσαΧονικεως' εις τάς Εννέα Αυρικάς Ποιτπρία?*
. . . Νοσσίδα θηΧύγΧωσσον ΙΒε γΧυκυαχεα Μύρτιν. . .
Tat. adv. Grace. 33 [π. εικόνας τάς των ενΒόξων γυναικών]' . . . Ρ>οίσκος {εχαΧκούργησε) ΧΙυρτίΒα.
ΜΤΡΤΙΔ02
Μἐλ?7
Plut. Qu. Gr. 40	‘ Τ is Εϋνοστος ηρως 4ν Τανάγρα καί διά τ ίνα
αιτίαν τδ άλσος αυτόν yvvat(iv άνίμβατόν 4στιρ —Έλιίως του Κηφισού κα\ 2κιάδος Eϋνοστος ·ήν υιός, ω φασιν νττδ νύμφης Eυνόστας 4κτραφΐντι τοΰτο yevtaOat τοϋνομα. Ka\bs 5e &ν κα 1 δίκαιος ούχ ηττον ήν σώφρων κα\ αυστηρός* έρασθηναι 5e αυτού \eyovaiv *Οχναν, μίαν των Κολωνού SvyaTtpwv άνίψιάν ουσαν'
2
MYRTIS
Life
Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:— ... A pupil of Myrtis.
The Same : Pindar :— ... A pupil of the woman Myrtis.
Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15).
Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the Nine Lyric Poetesses :—
. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sounding Myrtis ...
Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous women] ... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made by Boiscus.
MYRTIS
Lyric Poems
Plutarch Greek Questions: ‘ Who is the hero Eunostus at Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids women to set foot in his sacred grove ? ’—Elieus, the son of Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. Though an honourable character was combined in him with good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden
3
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67Γ€ι δε ττειρωσαν δ Eϋνοστος άπετρεφατο καί λοιδορήσας απηλθεν els τους αδελφούς κατη'γορ'ησων, εφθασεν ή παρθένος ταύτδ πράξασα κατ' Εκείνου καί πσρώξυνε τους αδελφούς ''Εχεμον καί λέοντα καί Βονκολον άποκτεΊναι τδν Eϋνοστον, is πρδς βίαν αυτί) cvyyeye-νημενον. εκείνοι μεν ουν ενεδρεύσαντες απεκτειναν τδν νεανίσκον δ δε ’EAlevs εκείνους εδησεν η 5’ ‘'θχνα μεταμελομενη κα ί Τίμουσα ταραχής, άμα μεν αύτΐ]ν άπαλλάζαι Βελουσα της δια τδν έρωτα λύπης, αμα δ’ οίκτίρονσα τους αδελφούς, £ξτ,γ~/ειλε πρδς τδν Έλιεα πάσαν τήν αλ·ηθειαν, εκείνος 5e Κολωνω· Κολωνού 5e δικάσαντος οι μεν αδελφοί της νΟχνας fyvyov, αυτί] δε κατεκρ'ύμ· νισεν εαυτ’ην, ως Μυρτίς η Άνθηδονία ποιητρια μελών ίστόρηκεν. τον 5e Εννόστον τδ ηρφον καί τδ άλσος ούτως ανεμβατον ετηρεϊτο καί άπροοπελαστον yυνσ.ιξίν, ώστε πολλάκις σεισμών η αύχμων ή διοσημιών άλλων yεvoμεvωv αναζητεΊν καί πoλυπpayμovε'iv επιμελως τους Tavaypaiovs, μη λεληθε yvv7} τψ τόπψ πλησιάσασα.
4
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named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a complaint Avith her brothers. But she was before him, and made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Echemus, Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Whereupon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister’s pity, Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers tied the country and their sister threw herself clown a precipice. Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of Tauagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not inadvertently approached the spot.
5
K0PINNH2
Β ίο ς
Suid. Κόριννα· ΆχελωοΒώρου καί 'Ιπποκρα-τβίας,1 Θηβαία ή Ταναγραία, μαθήτρια λίυρτίΒος· [επωνόμαστο Be Μυῖα’]2 λυρική. όνίκησε Be πεντάκις, ως λόγος, ΤίίνΒαρον. εγραψε βιβλία πόντε και ’Επιγράμματα και Νόμου? Ανρικούς.
Plut. G/or. Ath. 4. ρ. 347 f. ἡ δἐ Κόρἱυυα του Πινδάρου, οντα νόον ετι και ττ} λογιότητι σοβαρώς χρώμενον, ενουθό τησεν ως άμουσον οντα μη ποιούντα μύθους, ο της ποιητικής εργον είναι συμβόβηκε, γλώσσας Be και καταχρήσεις καί μεταφράσ€ΐς και μέλη καί ρυθμούς ηΒύσματα τοΐς πράγμασιν υποτίθεται. σφόΒρ οΰν ό Πίυδαρο? επιστήσας τοις λεγομενοις εποίησεν εκείνο το μόλος· ‘Τ σμηνον η χρυσαλάκατον Μ ελιάν | ή ΚάΒμον η Σπαρτών ιερόν γόνος ιινΒρών | η το πάνυ σθόνος 'Ηρακλόους | η τάν Διωνύσου πολύ-γαθόα τιμάν Β€ΐξαμόνου Be τη Κορίννη γελάσασα εκείνη τη χειρι Βεΐν εφη σπείρειν, άλλα μη ολω τω θυλάκω. τω γάρ οντι συγκepάσaς καί συμφορήσας πανσπ€ρμίαν τινα μύθων ό ΤίίνΒαρος εις το μόλος εξεχεεν.
1 Cronert: mss ττροκρατίας 2 prob. belongs to a later Corinna, cf. Suid. S. Κόριννα vewrepa
6
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Life
Suidas Lexicon : Corinna :—Daughter of Achelo-odorus and Hippocrateia* of Thebes or of Tanagra; pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia (Fly ’;] a lyric poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric Nomes.
Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as yet young, and prided himself overmuch on his command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste because, though myths are the proper work of a poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellishments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. Pindar took strong objection to her words and proceeded to compose the lyric which begins : f Ismenus, or gokl-distaffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . Z1 and showed it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that he should sow with the hand and not with the whole sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of his myths and then poured them into his song.
1 the stock themes of Theban mythology
7
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Sell. Ar. Ach. 720 άγοράζειν' ev αγορά Βιατρί-βειν ev εξουσία καί παρρησία* εστιν ’Αττικώς, οθεν καί η Κόριννα έΧέγχει τον του ΤΤινΒάρου Αττικισμόν,1 επει καί ev τω πρώτω των Παρ-θενείων έχρήσατο ττ) Χέξει.
Ael. V.H. 13. 25 ΤΙίνΒαρος ό ποιητής αλωνιζόμενος εν ®ήβαις άμαθέσι περιπεσών άκροαταίς ήττήθη Κορίννης πεντάκις. ελέγχων Be την άμουσίαν αυτών ό ΤΙίνΒαρος συν έκάΧει την Κόρινναν.
Paus. 9. 22. 3 Κορίννης Be, ή μόνη Βη εν Τανάγρα άσματα έποίησε, τ αυτής έστ ι μεν μνήμα εν περιφανεΐ της πόΧεως, εστι Be εν τω γυμνασίω γραφή, ταινία την κεφαΧήν ή Κόριννα άναΒουμένη τής νίκης εινεκα ή ΤΙίνΒαρον οίσματι ένίκησεν εν Θ^βαι?. φαίνεται Be μοι νικήσαι τής ΒιαΧέκτου τε εινεκα, οτι ήΒεν ου τῆ φωνή τή ΑωρίΒι ώσπερ ό ΤΙίνΒαρος, άΧΧα όποια συνήσειν εμεΧΧον Α ίοΧεΐς, και οτι ήν γυναικών τότε ήΒη καΧΧίστη το εϊΒος, ει τις έτι 2 είκόνι Βει τεκμαίρεσθαι.
Prooem. Pind. fin. τα Be ονόματα τών προειρημένων Χυρικών εστ Ι τάΒε· 'ΑΧκμάν, ΆΧκαΐος, Σαπφώ, Στησίχορος, *Ίβυκος, *Ανακρέων, Σιμω-νίΒης, ΒακχυΧίΒης, καί ΤΙίνΒαρος· τινες Be καί την Κόρινναν.3
1 Cronert: mss η Κ. 4στ\ τ ον Π. αττικιστί	2 τί; ?
3 these 5 words omitted in most mss.
1 cl. Eust. 11. 326. 43, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit. Metr. Pind. 8 Dr. ; the other Greeks called the Boeotians
8
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Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: ’Αγόραζαν:— to behave in the market-place with arrogance of manner and licence of speech; «in Attic use of the word, for using which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs Corinna takes Pindar to task.
Aelian Historical Miscellanies: When the poet Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called Corinna a sow.1
Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument in the open street and by a painting in the gymnasium. The latter represents her in the act of putting on the headband she won when she defeated Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my opinion her victory may be set down first to her dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would understand, and secondly because, if one may really judge from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably good-looking woman.2
Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid lyric poets are these :—Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, StesichoruSj lb}Tcus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy-lides and Pindar; [some authorities add to these Corinna].3
swine ; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local conservatism with the broadened outlook which had come of his sojourn at Athens—‘ She is a mere Boeotian, I am a Greek5	2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. S8 3 cf. Sch. Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prol. Lyc. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt
9
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Prop. 2. 3. 9 Nec me tarn facies, quamvis sit Candida, cepit . . .
. . . quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro^ par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae; et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis.
Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 156	. . . . tu pandere doctus
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti1 Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae.
See also Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 469. 29, Eust. 11 327. 10.
KOPINNH2 ΜΕΛΩΝ
Τεροίων Α'
1-10
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [τ. τt}s eyu]’ Βοιωτοι (ίων) 2 us μεν Τρύφων . . us δε ενιοι, S)v ίστιν δ “Αβρών, θέμα ίστ\ν ο συζύγων οι αυτοί φασι ττ} μεν iyuv τV ίων, ζττ) 5e iyuvy την ίώνει,^ 3 εϊ ye τδ παρά Αωριενσιν η els ei μεταβάλλεται, τ ί) δε εγωνγα την luvya. Κόριννα (fr. 11)· καί ετι*
1 mss atri	2 Bek.	* Ahr.
1 reading doubtful	2 Callimachus 3 tit. cf. Ant.
Lib. 25: there may have been more than two books ; the
io
CORINNA
Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, fair though it be, that hath taken me captive . . . ’tis rather -when the melody begins of that Aeolian quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, ’tis when she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and deems Erinna’s verse1 no match for what she writes herself.
Statius Greenwoods [to his father the schoolmaster] : Thou’rt skilled to expound the songs of the Battiad,2 or the secrets of the cramped Lyco-pliron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s mysteries.
CORINNA
OLD-WIVES’ TALES3 Book I 1-10
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Singular]: The Boeotians use the form ίων according to Tryphon . . . According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it is a root of which one and the same people use the three forms, ίων corresponding to iyd, and ίωνα to εγώνη—if we may regard the Dorian η as changed to ci—, and iwvya corresponding to iyuvya. Compare Corinna (fr. 11); and in another place :
distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. initials of titles
11
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Ιωνει 8’ ειρωων άρετάς χείροά8ων <7Γθθείκω> 1 καΧα yepoV άϊσομενα 2 Ταναηρί8εσσι ΧευκοιτειτΧυ^' 3 5 μέγα δ’ εμής yeyaOe πόΧίς XiyovροκωτίΧης ενόπης*
2
Palis. 9. 2*2. 2 τόν δε ‘Ερμην λεγουσι τόν Πρόμαχον, Έρετρόων ναυσ'ιν εξ Εύβοιας is τήν Ταναγραίαν σχόντων, tovs re έφηβους εξαγαγεΐν επί την μάχην καί avrbv άτε έφηβον στλεγγιδι άμυνόμενον μάλιστα εργάσασθαι των Eύβοεων τροπήν.
ΑροΙΙ. Pron. 355 c (Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 74) [ττ. της εμου\ αλλά μην καί τί) εμονς (σύζυγός εστιν) η τεους . . . καί ετι Κόριννα’
ττερϊ τεονς Έρμα? ποτ’ "Αpea 5 ττουκτενι.
3,4
Cram. Α. O. 1. 172. 14 [π. της ες]· συνεμπίπτει δε η is πρόθεσις κα'ι άλλη Βοιωτικη προθεσει τη εξ'
ἐ? Μονσάων 6
άν oe φωνήεν επιφερηται, διά δύο σσ’
ἐσσάρχι τττόΧεμω 7
1 mss ϊωνει ηδ’ ηρωων α. χειρωαδων : suppl. E 2 Hcrch : mss κ. γεροια εϊσομ. 3 mss -πλοις, -πλους 4 εμ.ης = εμαΐς Bockh : mss εμη	-λης -πης (dat. pi.) Bockli: mss -λαις
-παις	6 Wil : mss αρ’ευα	6 mss Μουσών, but cf. ibid.
278	7 Abr. : mss εσσ’ αρχιπτολεμου’
1 the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might have run ‘ Some sing of Gods and Goddesses5 or the like :
C0R1NNA
But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white-robed daughters of Tanagra; and greatly doth their city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries.1
2
Pausanias Description of Greece : They say that one day when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh-scraper ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the enemy.
Apollonius Pronouns [on the pronoun * me ’] : Indeed along with ipovs ‘ of me ’ there goes a form reovs ‘ of thee ’ . . . Compare also Corinna:
For thy sake2 Hermes fights3 Ares with his fists.
3, 4 4
Cramer Inedita {Oxford) [on the preposition is ‘into’]: This form of the preposition is identical with another, the Boeotian form for e£ ‘ out of ’; compare
out of the Muses
but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it takes the form eVσ ; compare
beginneth warfare
the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not eertainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 4 1, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or metrician) from can early-placed poem ; 1-3 could belong to the αρχή or σφρ·χη'ΐ5, and 4-10 to the opcpaKos of a poem describing the battle {E)
13
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10
Heph. 110 [π. τιοΧυσχ·ηματιστων]' ύμοΐωϊ 5e καί 4v\ Ύών Γλυκωνείων τοιαυτα σχήματα παραλαμβάκται, οΤον 4ν τ o~s Κοριννη$’ {Jr. 1)* ale κα\ τόδ(’
κη πεντείκοντ 1 οίιψιβίας
ετ< δε καί πλίίοσιν αυτή κόχρηται σχήμασιν’
δωρατος 2 ώστ* ἐφ’ ΐππω κάρτα μεν εμβριμάμενοι 3 πό\ιν δ’ ίπραθ’ ό μιν4 προφανείς yXovKoif δε τΰς άιδων 5 πεΧέκεσσι δονεί τη 6
11
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [ττ. τη$ 4γώ]· . . . rrj δέ iywvyar^v icivya Κόριννα’
μεμφομη δε κη Xiyovpav Μοιἶρτίδ’ ίωυγα, ότι βανά φουσ εβα ΐΐινδάροι ποτ εριν.Ί
12
Ibid. 95 a η
εμοΰς
κοινί) ουσα 2υρακουσίων κα\ Βοιωτων, καθδ λαΐ Κόριννα κα\ ’Εττίχαρμοί ίχρήσαντο.
1 mss καί 7γ β vt τι.	2 mss δούρ. 3 Herm.-Cron. mss
κατά μέν βριμούμ. 4 i? : mss eVράθομ^ν	5 Cron. : mss ns
6-δων 6 mss δονζιται 7 Bockh-iMVil. : mss μ^μψομαι 5e και λ. μνρτιδα and πινδαριοιο : for βανά cf. Hdn. μον. λέξ. 1.18. 25
Μ
COR1NNA
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for instance in those of Coriuna : (fr. 1) ; so also this :
and fifty did [Hermes?] of the lofty might [lay low ?]
And yet further varieties are used by her :
[riding] his ship like a horse
all snorting upon him right fiercely
he appeared before them and sacked their city
and singing to them sweetly
[the air ?] whistles with whirling axes
11
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person]: . . . and Ιωνγα corresponding to iycLvya. Compare Corinna :
And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath striven against Pindar.1
12 2
The Same : The form ςμουε
of me
is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being found in Epicharmus and Corinna.
1 prob. from the σφραγί* of an early-placed poem 2 12-14 prob. came early in Bk. I.
15
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Ibid. 121 c oi ων
in) le rvjs κτητικηε
13
. . ομοίωε Βοιωτο)
άμίων
άμων δόμων
14
Ibid. 106 a τrj τίν σύζυγο* ϊ; \ν . . . &rri κα' ^
rj.
€IV
από της τΑν παρά. Αντιμάχφ και Κορίνντ), in) αιτιατικής 1 εσθ* ore παραλαμβανομόνη.
15
Prise. Inst. {Gram. Lat.) 1. 36 : in plerisque tamen Aeoles secuti hoc facimus. illi eniin θου-γάτηρ dicunt pro θυ-γάτ-ηρ, ον corripientes, vel magis υ sono u soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideo-que adscribunt o, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum υ Aeolicum ostendant, ut
............ καΧλιχόρω χθονός
Ουρίας θουηατερ . . .
16-17 Άσπις Άθάνας
Anth. Pal. 9. 26. ’Αντιπάτρου Θεσσαλονικόως' ets τάί Έννόα ΛvpiKas Ποι-ητριας' . . . καί σ ί, Κόριννα, | θουριν ’Αθηναίης ασπίδα μίλφαμόναν.
17
Plut. Mils. 14 άλλοι δε καί αυτόν τόν θ(όν (’Απόλλωνα) φασιν αύλησαι ... -η Se Κόριννα καί διδαχθηναί φησι τόν 'Απόλλω υπ’ Άθηνσ.5 αυλίΊν.
ΐ6
1 Bek : mss δο-ικί}*
C0R1NNA
13
The Same : αμων ‘ of us ’: . . . similarly the Boeotians say αμίων
of US
and for the possessive, αμών ‘our’; compare
our houses
14
Apollonius Pronouns : To the 2nd Person τIv ‘ thee ’ corresponds the 3rd Person 'iv ‘ him ’ or ‘ her ν, . . There is also a form kiv
him
corresponding to reiv, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes used as an accusative as well as a dative.
15
Priscian Principles of Grammar: In general, however, we follow the Aeolians, who say θοιγάτηρ for Qvyirnp ‘ daughter,’ with the diphthong short, or rather give the Greek υ the value of the Latin u, and for that reason prefix o in writing, not making a diphthong but the Aeolic υ; compare :
O	daughter of that land of fair dances^ Hyria1
16-17 The Shield of Athena
Palatine Anthology ι Antipater of Thessalonica ; on the Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest of Athena’s martial shield.
17 2
Plutarch Music: Other authorities declare that Apollo played the flute himself . . . Indeed Corinna says that Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena.
1 in Boeotia	2 cf. Ibid. 5
VOL. III.
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18-21 Βοιωτός
Hdn. π. μον. Χεξ. 2. 917 παρά Se τψ ποιητη Ποσειδάων . . . irapa μέντοι Βοιωτοϊε Ποτειδάων τραπέντοε τον σ εΐε τ· Κόριννα Βοιωτφ ’ 1
του Be μάκαρ, ΚρονίΒα2 ΤΙοτιΒά-ωνοζ,3 άναξ Βοιωτἐ.
19
Apoll. Pron. 122 b υμών . . . ΑιοΧεΊε υμμεων . . . ουμίων ΒοιωτοΙ’
το Be τις ουμίων άκουσάτω 4
Κόριννα.
20
Sch. Αρ. Rh. 1. 551 ’Αρμενίδαε δε iv to7s Θηβαϊκοιε ’Αμψι-ktvovos υιόν νΙτωνον iv Θεσσαλία γεννηθηναι, καί ’Αλέξανδρος iv τίρ α των Καρικων 'Υπομνημάτων Κορίννηε ύπομνησθείε.5
21
Ibid. 3.	1178 ’Ω,γυγias δβ τάϊ ®ηβα$ άπδ ’Πγύγου του
<.πρώτον> βασιΧεύσαντοε αυτών. Κόριννα δε τδν
'Ώγδυγον 6
Βοιωτου υιόν άπδ τούτου δ'ε κα\ των Θηβών πύλαι.
22-22Α ‘Εητ επί Θείβης
Apoll. Pron. 119 c ΑωριεΊε ύμεε . . . ΑϊοΧειε ΰμμεε . . . ΒοιωτοΙ μετά διφθόγγου του ου■
ουμ€<ζ Be κομισθέντ€<;
Κόριννα Έπτ in] Θηβαίε.
1 mss Κόριννα· ΒοιωτοΙ τ ουδέ and τον	2 gen. E: mss δη
8 mss Ποτειδάωνοε	4 mss ουμμιων	6 Cron : mss των
Κ ορίννηε (or Κ αρικων) υπομνημάτων	6 mss *Clyvyov
18
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18-21 Boeotus
Herodian Words Without Parallel: In Homer the form is Foseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to t, Poteidaon ; compare Corinna in her Boeotus :
and happy tlioii, son thou of Poseidon son of Cronus, lord Boeotus.
191
Apollonius Pronouns: υμών ‘of jTou’ . . . The Aeolians use υμμίων . . . the Boeotians ούμίων; compare
wherein let men listen to you ;
Corinna.
202
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonaulica: Avmenidas declares in his Thcbaica that Amphictyon had a son Itonus born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, quoting Corinna in the 1st Book of his Treatise on Caria.
21
The Same : Thebes is called Ogj’gian from its first king Ogygus. Corinna makes
Ogygus
the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes.
22-22a The Seven against Thebes Apollonius Pronouns : The Dorians sajT for £ you ’ ύμέε . . . the Aeolians ϋμμ^ε . . . the Boeotians the form with the diphthong ου/.les ; compare :
and you being brought hither 3
Corinna Seven against Thebes.
1	doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre would suit this, but its position is not certain * cf. Paus. 9. 1, Steph. Byz. Βοιωτία 3 from Argos
to
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22a
Sch. T. U. 17. 197 7ηράς· αποκοπή του yijpaaas, ως ύποφθάς, (πιπλώς· κα\ Κόριννα
βροντάς1
άντ} του βροντησας.
23—23α Ένωνονμίη
Sch. II. 2. 496 Ανλίδα’ . . . απο Αυλίδος τrjs Eυωνΰμου του
Κηφισού.
23α
Apoll. Pron. 136c [π. της etfs]· Αlo\e7s μετά του F κατο, πασαν πτώσιν κα\ yevos . . . ομοίως καί Βοιωτοί. Κόριννα Eυωνουμίης 2
ττηΒα Fov θόλωσα φίΧης ay α'άΧη^ εΧεσθη 3
24	Έωλαος
Apoll. Pron. 113 b δια του e η vuic παρα Άντιμάχψ iv Θηβαίδι ... καί
του τε νώί <τε>4
tv Ίολάψ Κόριννα.
25-27 Κατάπλους
Sell. Nic. Ther. Ιδ οι 8e πλείους Tavaypa7ov elvai φασι rbv ’Ωρίωνα. Κόριννα Se ευσ(βίστατον λίγει αυτόν καί επ€\θόντα πολλούς τόπους ημερώσαι κα\ καθαρίσαι από θηρίων.
1 Schn : mss κ' ωρινα βροντάς 2 mss ευωνυμίης 3 πήδα Fbv and ξλίσθη Boclch : mss πηδίγον eAeaOe	4 E
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22λ
Scholiast on the Iliad: 77ipds ‘when he grew old’:—An apocope or shortening of γηράσας like ύποφθάς and iimr\u>s, arul Corimia’s βροντάς
striking with the thunderbolt1
for βροντήσαί.
23-23a The Daughters of Euonymus
Scholiast on the Iliad: Aulis : . . . from Aulis daughter of Euonymus son of Cepliisus.2
23a
Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive kos ‘ liis ’ or ‘ her ’] : The Aeolians use the form with digamma (w) in every person and gender . . . Similarly the Boeotians; compare Cormna in the Daughters of Euonymus :
desiring to take her son in her loving arms.
24 Iolaus
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Dual]: The form with e, vif, occurs in Antimachus’ Thcba'id and in
thou and we twain
from the Iolaus of Corinna.
25-27 The Return1/
Scholiast on Nicander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts: The more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to man}' places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts.
1 ref. to Capaneus? Cron. 2 cf. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Αυλί$ 3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance
21
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Parth. 20 [π. *Aερους]' λεγεται δέ καί Οίνοπίωνος καί νύμφης Έλίκης Αερώ κόρην γενεσθαι· ταυτης δε ‘Ωρίωνα τδν 'Ύριεως ερασθεντα παρ' αντού παραιτεΐσθαι τήν κόρην, καί δια τ αυτήν τήν τε νήσον εξημερώσαι τότε θηρίων άνάπλεων ουσαν, λείαν τε πολλών περιελαννοντα των προσχώρων εδνα διδόναι· τον μέντοι Οίνοπίωνος εκάστοτε ύπερτιθεμενου rbv yάμov δια τδ άποστυγεΐν αντφ γαμβρδν τοιουτον γενεσθαι, ύπδ μέθης εκφρονα yενόμενον τδν Ώρίωνα κατάξαι τδν θάλαμον ἔνθα η παΓϊ εκοιμάτο, καί βιαζόμενον εκκαηναι τους οφθαλμούς ύπδ του Οίνοπίωνος.
26
Apoll. Pron. 105 b [π. της τίν]’ τίθεται παρα Κορίννη καί επ\ αιτιατικής εν Κατάπλφ'
.	.	. ον yap τΙν δ φθονερος
δαμίω τ 1............................
&ντΙ τον σε καί σαφές ως κατ’ εναλλαγήν πτώσεως.
27
Ibid. 98 b εοΰς· αν τη ακόλουθος Αωρικη τη τεονς, η συνεχώς κα] Κόριννα εχρήσατο· εν Κατάπλφ·
νίκασ δ μεηαΚοσθ δνεις Ωαρίων, χώραν τ άπ εονς ττασαν ώνονμηνεν.2
28	Κορωναίη
Ant. Lib. 25 Μητιόχη κ*\ Μενίππη· ιστορεί Νίκανδρος’Ετεροιου-μενων δ' κα\ Κόριννα Γεροίων α'. Ώρίωνος τον 'Τριεως εν Βοιωτία θυγατέρες εγενοντο Μητιόχη καί Μενίππη· αυται οτε Ώρίωνα ηφάνισεν εξ ανθρώπων ''Αρτεμις, ετρεφοντο παρα τη μητρί. καί
1 E = ζημιοι (the citation showed τίν to be accua.): mss δαιμωτ	2 δ: Herm. %v
22
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Parthenius Love Romances [on Aero]: The story goes that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph Helicd, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild beasts that infested it; moreover he drove off large herds of cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, and whenever the day Avas fixed deferred it, till one night, fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon him and put out his eyes with a firebrand.
26
Apollonius Pronouns [on the form νιν ‘ thee ’]: It is used also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return:
for thou art not harmed by this jealous man1
where τίν is for ok by interchange of eases.
27
The Same : 4ovs ‘ of him ’:—This corresponds to the Doric TeoOs ‘of thee/ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare the Return:
The mighty man Orion won the day, and gave all the land his name.
28	The Shuttle-Maidens 2 Antoninus Liberalis Metamorphoses: Metioch0 and Me-nippe:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna in the 1st Book of her Old- Wives’ Tales. To Orion son of Bjrieus were born in Boeotia ι.νο daughters, Metioch& and Menippe, who when Artemis removed Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up
1 Aero to her father?	2 cf. Qv, Met. 13. 692
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'Αθήνα μεν έδίδασκεν αύτάε Ιστουε εξυφαίνειν, ’Αφροδίτη δε αυταύε εδωκε κάλλοε. επει δε Άονίαν ολην έλαβε λοιμόε καί πολλο\ άπέθνησκον, θεωρόνε άπέστειλαν παρά τόν 'Απόλλωνα τόν Γορτυ-νιον. κα\ αυτοίε είπεν δ θεόε Ιλάσσασθαι δύο rous εριοννίουε θεούε· έφη δε καταπανσειν αύτουε τί] ν μη νιν, ει δύοδυσιν εκουσαι παρθένοι θύματα γένοιντο. πρόε δε δή τό μαντεΐον ούδεμία των εν τη πόλει παρθένων ύπί,κουσεν, αχρι yvvi] θησσα τόν χρησμόν εξήνεγκε π phs τάε θυγατέραε τον Ήρίωνοε. αι S’ is επύθοντο περί τόν ιστόν εχουσαι, τόν υπέρ αστών θάνατον εδεξαντο πρϊν η τήν επιδημιον επιπεσονσαν αύτάε αφανίσαι νόσον. Tpls δε βοησάμεναι χθονίονε δαίμοναε, οτι αύτούε εκουσαι θύματα γίνονται, επάταξαν εαυτάε τη κερκίδι παρά την κλείδα καί άνέρρηξαν την σφαγήν, και αυται μεν άμφότεραι κατέπεσον is τήν γην, Φερσεφόνη δε καί αΑιδηε οϊκτι· ραντεε τα μεν σώματα των παρθένων ηφάνισαν, άντι δ’ εκείνων άστεραε άνηνεγκαν εκ τηε γηε· οί δε φανεντεε ανηνέχθησαν ειε ουρανόν, καί αύτούε ώνόμασαν άνθρωποι κομήταε. ίδρνσαντο δε πάντεε *Αονεε εν Όρχομενψ τηε Βοιωτίαε Ιερόν επίσημον των παρθένων τούτων, καί αύταύε καθ’ έκαστον ετοε κόροι τε καί κόραι μειλίγματα φέρουσιν. προσαγορεύουσι αντάε άχρι νυν Αιολειε Κ ορωναίαε 1 παρθένουε.
29—30 Μινουαίἡ
Ibid. 10 Mtrvcilfs· Ιστορεί Νικανδροε *Στεροιουμένων δ7 κα) Κόριννα. Μιννου του Όρχομενού εγένοντο θυyaτέpεs Αευκίππη, ’ Αρσίππη, ’Αλκαθόη, καί άπέβησαν εκτόπωε φίλεργοι, πλεΐστα δε καί τάε &λλαε γυναΐκαε εμέμψαντο, οτι εκλιπουσαι την πόλιν εν τοίε υρεσιν εβάκχευον, άχρι Διόνυσοε είκασθεϊε κόρη παρηνεσεν αύταΐε μη εκλείπειν τελετάε ^ μυστήρια του θεού· αί δε ον προσεΐχον. πρόε δϊ) ταυτα χαλεπηναε δ Διόνυσοε αντί κόρηε iyενετό τανροε καί λέων κα\ πάρδαλιε, κα\ εκ των κελεόντων
1 mss ·ίδαε
1 Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran ίλάσσεσθε θεώ εριουνίω αι κε γενώνται | ϋμμιν θύμα δνοϊσι κόραι δύο θεοΐσι έκοΊσαι 4 the writer seems to derive this name, which should meau ‘curved,’ from the boys and girls, κόροι
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by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena and given personal beauty by Aphrodite. When Aonia 1 was sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of (Jortyn2 were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’; their wrath would be appeased ‘ if maidens two5 consented to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’3 The oracle found no maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they accepted death for their neighbours’ sake rather than death by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell both of them dead. In pity of them Persephone and Hades made the maidens’ bodies to disappear, and raised up from out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens.4
29—30 The Daughters of Minyas
The Same : The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named Leucippe, Arsippe5 and Alcathoe, who grew up to be extraordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other women for leaving the city to go and play Bacchanals in the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, advised them not to neglect the God’s rites or mysteries, they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and became instead o£ a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and
καί κόραι, but prob. κόρων ή once meant among other things ‘ shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the prow of a ship, cf. Germ. ITeberschiff 5 Arsinoe in Plut. Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story belonged
25
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όρρΰη νέκταρ αύτφ καί γάλα. npbs δε τα σημεία τάς κέρας ελαβε δείμα, κα\ μετ' ου πολύ κλήρους els άγγος εμβαλουσαι άνέπηλαν. έπεϊ δ’ δ κλήρος έζέπεσε Λευκίππης, ηύξατο θνμα τ φ θεφ δωσειν, κα\ “Ιππασον τύν εάυτής παΐδα διέσπασε συν ταΐς άδελφαΐς. καταλιπονσαι δε τα οικεία του πατρός εβάκχευον iv το7ς ορεσιν καί ένέμοντο κισσόν καί μίΚακα καί δάφνην, άχρις αύτάς Έρμης άφάμενος τί} βάβδψ μετέβαλεν εις όρνιθας. κα\ αυτών η μιν έγένετο νυκτερίς, η δε γλαυξ, η δε βύζα. εφυγοι δε αι τρε7ς τήν αύγήν τον ήλιου.
30
Apoll. Pron. 96 a reus* αυτή σύζυγος ττ) εμευς’ ’Επίχαρμος . . . εστι δε Βοιωτιακόν δηλ&νως·
reO? yap 6 κΧάρος’
% περισπασθ'εν την πρωτότυπον σημαίνει.
31	Ύδιπονς
Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 τινες 5e κα\ την μητέρα αύτφ (τφ OΙδί· πόδι) φασϊν άνηρήσθαι. άνελεΐν δε αύτόν ου μόνον τήν ΊΖφίγγα άλλα κα'ι την Ύευμησίαν άλώπεκα, ως Κόριννα.
Τεροίων Β'
32 [’Αγών 1 Γελικωνος κη Κι,θηρωνος]
Tzetz. Frol. Hes. 30 Gaisf. Έλικών δε καί Κιθαιρών από Έλικώνος καί Κιθαιρώνος των αδελφών έκλήθησαν, ο’ίτινες πρός άλληλους έπολέμησαν, καθώς δ Κνρηναΐος Λυσίμαχος εν τφ πρώτψ Π*ρϊ Ποιητών ιστορεί. 1
1 not έριι, cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (in fr. 11 tpis has no technical connotation, though the context equates it to αγών)
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their weaver’s beams ran him nectar and milk. At these portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to Leucippe she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. Then leaving their father’s roof they went Maenads in the hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the second into a white-owl. and the third into an eagle-owl, and all three fled the rays of the sun.
30
Apollonius Pronouns: TeOy ‘ of thee ’:—This corresponds to e’jueOi ‘of me’; compare Epicharmus ... It is clearly Boeotian ; compare
for the lot is thine ;1
where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and not the. possessive adjective).
31	Oedipus
Scholiast oil Euripides Phoenician Women: According to some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the Teumesian Fox.
OLD-WIVES’ TALES
Book II
32	The Contest between Helicon and Cithaeron
Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod: Helicon and Cithaeron were named from the brothers who fought against one another, as we are told by Lysimachus of Gyrene in the first Book of his treatise On the Poets. 1
1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have found an instance earlier in the book ; possibly the above title is not C.’s
2?
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Sch. Od. 3. 267 ουτω Αημητpios δ ΦαΚηρεύς' Μενέλαος άμα τφ Όδυσσu έλθών els Αελφονς τδν debv eXperoirepl τrjs μελλούσης έσεσθαι els ’'Ιλιον στρατεία*. τότε δή καί τδν εννεατηρικδν των Πυθίων αγώνα ηγωνοθέτει Κρέων, ένίκα be Αημόδοκο* Αάκων μαθητης Autομηδονς Μνκηναίου, hs ήν πρώτος δι* επών γράψας τήν ’ Αμφπρύωνος προς Τηλεβόας μάχην καί τ)\ν εριν Κιθαιρώνός re καί *Ελικώνος, άφ’ ων δη καί τα εν Βοιωτία ορη προσαγορεύεται..
Pap. Bcrol. 284 Berl. Klassikertexte ο. 2. ρ. 19 (after 11 mutilated 11. containing [£ο]υστέφανον, £π’ &κρυ, χορδάς, ορίων, φονλον, γενέθλα):
e-9·1	] β ν [......]κωνί-2
[ατα ττεμ]ψαν Βάθι ω[ιγε?] ασ[3 \8ί8ο]σάν τ οι Χαθρά[8α]ν ay-15 κουΧομείταο Κρούω, τα-
νίκα νιν κΧεψε μάκηρα 'Ρεία^ μεyάXav τ αθανάτων ἐσ? ελβ τιμάν.' τάΒ' εμεΧψεν. μάκαρας Β' αυτίκα ]\Ιωση 20 φερεμεν ψάφον εταττον
κρονφίαν κάΧπιΒας iv 5 χρον-σοφαις* τύ Β' άμα πάντες ωρθεν' ττΧίονας δ’ ειΧε 6 Κιθηρών. τάχα Β' Έρμα? άνεφα μακράν άούσας, ερατάν ώ?
25	εΧε νικάν, στεφάννσιν
[δ’] ἐ7 κατ' φαν <άν>εκόσμιον8 [μάκα^ρες.9 τω 8ε νόος yεyάθι.
[ό 8ε Χο]ύπησι κάθεκτος [χαΧεττ^ήσιν FεΧικων ε-30 \σερυε\ ΧιττάΒα ττετραν,
1 E 2 Ρ ώνη corrected from ώνει _ 3 E: these 2 letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The account of Demetrius of Phalerum is as follows:—Menelaus came to Delphi with Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan War, and it -was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival was held by Crcon, and the victor was the Laconian Deino-docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia.
From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 mutilated liim containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], mountains, tribe, race) :
. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived him 1 and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ loud cry proclaim that he had won delightful victory, and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,2 and his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelmed with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and
1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary according to the version of the story) after his mother had saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths ou the summit [of the rock]; but one would expect arapres or the like
stanza (Άσκpap = ΆσκραίωρΊ or ΆσίωρΊ): δάθια = ζάθ€α (but
ι’ ω are doubtful letters) 4 Ρ pea 5 Sch. es 6 Ρ cor-
rected from οθλ€ (eoAe perf. ? E)	* * 7 8 or δ’ Fe (E:) Ρ . .]?
8 Vollgraff compares Ur. Dial. Inschr. 5075 is rap &ρω ώϊαρ
ras virpas (suppl. Schroed.) 9 11. 26-32 suppl. Wil.
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\ενέΒω]κεν δ’ ὅ[/)ο]?' ύκτρως [δἐ γο]ώυ 1 ούψόθεν εΐρι-σέ [νιν ε]ν 2 μουριάΒεσσι λαϋς
(30 more mutilated lines containing προσίασι, μελιών, ττροσό-ρουσεν, φίγΓΤ05]» μακάρι τυ, I6vras ασα[ν], ίνδρεσσιν, Aibs Μνα-\[μοσοΰνα$ τ . . . .] κώρη, Sch. όπικληθήσεσθαι, Fe[AiKc£j/], ωδ’ &ρα, ορος, κρον[ερ . .], ερα[τ . .])
33	Γ[άμυ Άσωπιαν]
Ibid. :
Μωσ[άωυ F ιοστεφάν]ων5 Βώ[ρον εσλον ου τ ἐ]υἐττω 4 Βή\μ.ονας μέλπωσα] μέλι,5
(17 mutilated lines containing εσ]σόδιον, ωτε . , αελιος, θ]ουσΙας, φίλα, <p0]oyyav, Ιων, Άσωπ[ , εν νόμον, μελ^ίθρων, Ιν π ειμονάν)
ών ’Ήγ[ιυαυ, τιάν ^/ε]νέθλαν,6 Δεύς [πατείρ, ΒωτεΙρ αγαθών1
(25 mutilated lines containing Κορκου[ρ , Ποτι[δάων . . ττα]τε'ιρ 2ιν[ὥ7ταν, Θεσ[ττιαν . . ί\στ\ν εχων, σαφεί’, παρά βιών)
οΰ\ποκ αυτό [.........]θων'8
Δάν~\α <yap θιάς [τ’ εφέττω-]
50 σ’ εύΒήμων [εσετ εΓ]ἔπ.9
τάν Βέ 7τηΒων τρις μεν εγι Δεύς ττατειρ πάντων βασιλεύς, τρις Βέ πόντω <γάμε μέΒων ΤΙοτιΒάων, την Βέ Βουϊν 55 Φ ύβος λέκτρα κρατούνι'
1 Sitz. 2 = ήρεισε: suppl. Wil. 3 Cron. 4 E (ουτο = τούτο) 5 Cron. 6 Cron. -E 7 Wil. ,8 Sch. ουττοτ ·. 11. 48-50 suppl. Wil. 9 Sch.rjlTj
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.1
(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they approach, limbs (or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be invoked, He[licon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely)
33	The Marriages of the Daughters of Asopus2 From tlie Same Papyrus :
[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [violet-crowned] Muses, [hymning] divinities in song
(17 mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe)
of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, giver] of good things
(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father . . . Poseidon hath Sinope . . . Thespia, clearly, from tlie Gods)
never. . . . For she3 shall soon be happy waiting upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, three are with Father Zeus the king· of all, three are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do share the bed of Phoebus, and one is "wife to Maia’s
1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain 2 title uncertain ; the first letter of ‘ marriages ’ only survives, and that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ Λνίίθ Metope, daughter of river Ladon (Wil.)
3i
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τάν δ’ ϊαν Μήας ά'γαθος πης Έρμα?, ουτω? 1 yap 'Έρως κη Κονπρις πιθεταν τιώς 2 εν δόμως βάντας κρουφάδαν C0 κώρας εννι εΧεσθη.
τη ττ ο κ είρώων yei>εθΧαν Ισηεννάσονθ* είμιθίων κάσσονθη ποΧουσπερίες. τ ει α τ ει ρω τ ἐ? [μαντοσ]ότΰνω 65 τρίποδος ω τ’[ επεπούσμαν·] 3
τάδε yεpaς κ[ατεσχον ίω\ν 4 ες πεντείκοντα κρατερών όμημων, πεδοχος 5 προφιί-τας σεμνών άδόύτων Χαχών 70 άψεύδιαν Άκ[ρη]φείν.&
πράτοι [μιν] yap Αατοιδας δώκ Eνωνδυμοι τριπόδων εσς ίων χρεισμώς ενεπιν' τον δ’ ες γ<ῖς βαΧών Οϋριεύς 75 τιμάν δεύτερος Ισχεν,
πη ς Τίοτιδάωνος, επι-τ ’Ωαρίων άμος yεv6τωp yrjav Fay άππασάμενος' 7 χώ μεν ώρανον άμφεπι 80 τιμάν δ’ [ίλλαγου] 8 οΰταν.
τών[εκ ευ τ' ίγ/'ω]υ 9 ενεπω τ ατρέκ[ιαν χρει\σ μoXόyov8 τον δε, [φίΧ\ ικε τ’ α]θανάτυς10 κη Χού^σ ες ταραχάν] 11 φρενας 85 δημόι\ων Γεκου^ρεύων.” 12
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good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy daughters nine.1 11 And they in good time shall bear thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful mothers of children. Learn thou both the things thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen 2 in the liolv sanctuary as forthteller of the truth.
For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to himself and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that
1	know and tell the truth oracular. And as for thee, mv friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods.
1 the scholiast on Pind. 0. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, Aegina, Salamis, Cleone, Thebe, Harpinna, Nemea ; C. seems to have included Sinope, Thespia, and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra : Diod. Sic. 4. 7*2 gives twelve, including besides the first six of the Sell. Peirene, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinope, Oenia, Chalcis; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty
2	the speaker; lit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with emendation, as a prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 eponymous hero of Tanagra
1 E, = roinovs : Ρ ου τω	2 Sch. reovs 3 E, re 7 = τη
(‘ receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod and whence, i.e. how, I had learnt it’): Ρ τ'ατeipares (with Sch. ηρω*κ) and ωιτ1 : μαντ. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 δ/άδοχο*? 6 i.e. oupevSeiav: Ρ must have had ακραιφβίν	7 Sch.
αν ακτ η σ αμ( vos	8 Wil.	9 Jur. 10 Wil: Sch. eixe
11 E, ot. Pind. 0. 7. 55	12 Wil. from Sch. o tjjs Ί]αμηθ*ισητ
[ττατ'Ιηρ η τον “γη[μαυ]το5
VOL. III.
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ώ? βφα [μάντι?] 1 περαγει?* του δ’ ’'Afoono? ὐσ]7τασίω? δβξίας £[φαψάμ]€νος δάκρου τ [ό*;τάλ]λωυ 2 προβολών 90 ώδ’ άμίψ[ατο φ~\ωνη'
(52 mutilated lines containing reods δ[ί, Ράδο[μη, παύομ[η, elv[ , δύσω, λαϋϊ, τόσον e<pa. Tlapveis, Ράδομή re, Ραδζίαν, Kelvo reovs, τδίχ[α] re, etr <(<r^ €/)[ί]vs (= i£epeois Cron.), arepyu, Κιθηρ[ων, Πλ6ΐα[δ , μξιδό, θονμό[ν, κη Κιθ[ηρων, Π\άτη[αν, δ* &yeT' ω[ , κλάρος, Udpve[is, θανοντ[ , Πdpve[t, and not concluding the poem)
34
Tlieod. n. Κλίσεων των els ων Βαρυτόνων Excerp. Hdn. Hilgarcl rh Ααδων υπδ 'Αντιμάχου διά του ω κλίν*ται ... η μέντοι Κόριννα διά του vt την κλίσιν έποιησατο τψ Xoyy των μeτoχικώv υΤον
Αάδοντος δονακοτρδφω 3
35
Choer. 1. 75 τδ μέντοι Κέδων τψ λό^ψ των μετοχικων διά τον vt κλίν*ι Κόριννα, οΤον
Νέδοντοζ
οΐ 5e Tcep\ Δίδυμον καί Άνίωνα διά τον ω κλίνονσι άναλόγωε, οΐον Νίδαivos.
36
Ath. 4. 174 f. [ττ. yiyypaivwv αυλών]· tovtois δε καί οί Κ apes χρώνται ev to7s θρηνοιε, el μτ} &ρχ καί η Κηρία Φοινίκη eKaXelro, ωί παρά Κορ'ινντ) κα'ι Βακχυλίδη eστιν evpelv.
1 Π. 86-90 suppl, Wil. 2 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158. 17 3 mss -<pov
1 11. 91-142 Asopus’ answer 2 afterwards Ismenus, Paus. 9. 10. 6	3 cf. Eust. Od. 1654. 243 824. 22, Sch. Od.
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from his eyes thus made him answer . . .
(52 mutilated lines containing1 and of thee, I rejoice, I cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, Fames, and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, Plataea, come ye, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding the poem)
34
Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -ων : The word Λαδων ‘ the river Ladon’ 2 is declined by Antimachus with genitive Λάδωνος. . . but Corinna uses the participle-like form Λάδοντοί, for instance
of Ladon, nurse of reeds 3
35	4
Choeroboscus [The Accentuation of Barytones in -ων]: The word Νίδων, ‘Nedon,’is declined like a participle by Corinna, with the genitive Νίδο^τοι
of Nedon
though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Νἐδωνο*.
36
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by Caria is meant Phoenicia,5 a confusion found in Corinna and Baechylides.
10. 572, Cram. A.O. 1. 62	4 cf. Str. 8. 3G0	6 so the
context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean ‘ by P. is meant C.’
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37
Choer. in Theod. 1. 80 Gaisf.
θράνυξ
QpavvKos, iir\ του θρόνου παρα Κορίνντ).
38
Hesych.
τόνθων
παρ a Κοριννη, έπ\ νωτιαίου 1 «pews το όνομα.
39
Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn υ"τω δε κχ) φράζω φράσσω τό λέγω. tKtlBtv Κόριννα η μελοποιδε
φράττω
(φη tv δυσΐ τ Βοιω^ικως.
Γ'
ΕΠΙΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΩΝ
Δ'
ΝΟΜΩΝ ΛΤΡΙΚΩΝ 40
Anon. Gram. Egenolff Philol. 59. 249 τί 5e Θίσπβια o^npos
διά τrjs tt S^60yyov ypάφtι τφ των ζπρο'ρπαροξυτόνων κανόνι· ό δ« 'HpioSiavbs tv ττ} ‘Ομηρικά} Προσωδία δια του ι ypάφtt, hrtibi] yap ευρηται η πι συλλαβή συνίσταλμόνη i>s παρα Κορίννη’2
Οάεστηα καΧλι·γενεθΧε, φιΧόξενε, μωσοφίλειτε
1 Mas: ms νοτιβίου 2 mss Κορίνθω and, below, μουσοφίληTt
1 of. τίνθηί ‘gourmand’? 2 cf. Choer. ]. 75, a corrap-
CORINNA
37
Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons:	θράνυξ, genitive
θράνυκοί
throne or seat is used for dpSvos by Corinna.
38
Hesychius Glossary : τόνθων:—In Corinna, used of chine-meat1
39	2
Heracleides of Miletus : In the same way φράσσω for φράζω ‘ to say5; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses φράττω
I	say
with the Boeotian double τ.
Book III3 INSCRIPTIONS
Book IV
LYRIC NOMES
40 4
Anonymous Grammarian : The name Thespeia is written thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody (2. 34) writes it with the t because the second syllable is found short, as for instance in Corinna :
Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the stranger, dear to the Muse
tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is conjectural 4 cf. Steph. Ityz. s. Θέσπαα, Eust. 266. 6
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E'
41
Heph. 2 [π. σι/νεκφωνήσεα)?]· ... η δύο βραχεϊαι els μίαν fipaxelav . . . eari μέντοι καί ev eirei is παρά Koptvvr) ev τφ πέμπτη' χ
η Βιανεκώς evSis;2 ου μαν πάρος ησθα, Υ^όριννα, <ουιτυαλἐα.>3
1 cf. Sch. ad loc. (τivls δέ φασιν ev Bevrepa) 2 mss euBeis 3 Herm. 1
1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such a sentence is not impossible in the αρχτ} or σφραη/is of a r.ome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted this as from Book II 2 collected by Cronert Jih. Mus. 1908. 188
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Book V1
41
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: . . .or two short syllables coalesce into one short; ... it occurs even in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna :
Will you be sleeping for ever ? There was a time. Corinna, when you "were not [a sluggard].
Boeotian forms2 which probably come from Corinna are quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69c τού, τούν, rouya ‘thou,’ 106a Fv ‘to him,’ 111 c νώ ‘we two,’ 135a ti6s ‘thy/ sics ‘ God,’ by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Alveiao, ‘Aeneas,’ 145. 37 τη 'Ελένη, ‘Helen,’ τη Πηνελόπη, ‘Penelope,’ 168. 29 Λάχει, ‘Laches,’ “214. 29 Άχίλλ/οι, Άχιλλίΐ, ’Αχιλλία, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 32 CEρμείαο, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 Όδυσσεΰί, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 "Ομηρυ, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Ααθος — Ζηθος, ‘Zethus,’ bvyos = Cvy0s ‘yoke’ and E.M. HS3. Ιδ εσμό$ = η ytvv5>aa ‘she that conceives5
39
ΛΑΜΠΡΟΚΛΕΟΤΣ
Βίος
Sch. Plat. Ale. 118 c ΙΙυθοκΧείΒης μουσικος ήν, της σεμνής μουσικής ΒιΒάσκαΧος, και Πυθαγόρειο?, ου μαθητης ’Α^αθοκΧής, ου ΑαμπροκΧής, ου Δάμων.
Plut. Mus. 16 [π. της ^ΙιξοΧυΒίου αρμονίας]' εν Be τοῖς Ιστορικοί? της' Αρμονικής Π υθοκΧείΒην φησι (’Αριστόξενος) τον αυΧητήν εύρετήν αυτής ηεηονεναι. Αυσις 8ε ΑαμπροκΧεα τον ’Αθηναίου συνιΒόντα οτι ούκ ενταύθα εχει την Βιάζευξιν οπού σχεΒόν άτταντες ωοντο, ἀλλ’ ειτι το οξύ, τοιούτον αυτής αιτερ^άσασθαι τό σχήμα οϊον το άπο •παράμεσης επι υπάτην ύπατων.
ΛΑΜΠΡΟΚΛΕΟΤ2
1
Sch. Ar. Xub. 967 [Ατα βαδίζειν εν τάισιν oSois ευτάκτων is κιθαριστοΰ | robs κώμηras ~γυμνου$ άθρόονε, κεί κριμνώδη κάτανίφοι· Ι είτ' αδ προμαθεΐν ασμ’ εδίδασκε ν τω μη ρω μ)) £υνεχοντα$, | 7? Παλλάδα περσεπολιν δείναν ή Τηλεπορόν τι βόαμα, 1 εντειναμένους τήν αρμονίαν *ήν οι varipes παρεδωκαν | ει δε τ is αυτών βωμοΑοχενσαιτ’ ή κάμψειεν τινα καμπήν, | o’las οί νυν Tas κατο. Φρυνιν ταύτas ras δυσκο\οκάμπτου$, | επετρίβετο 1
1 cf. Οχ. Tap. 1011. 160 if., Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. τηΑεπορον, Tz. Hist. 1. 683 (reads δαμόπωλον and ascribes to 40
LAMPROCLES
Life
Scholiast on Plato : Pythocleides was a musician, a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a Pythagorean, λνΐιο taught Agathocles the teacher of Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon.
Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode] : In the History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this mode has the f disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone between A and Β in the two tetrachords composing the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been almost universally thought to have it but at its treble end., arranged the mode to proceed from il to 13.
LAMPROCLES
l1
Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre-player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed thick as barley-meal; .and he taught them to stand up properly and sing by heart a song such as “ Pallas the stormer dread ” or “ A far-sounding cry/’ sticking carefully to the good old “mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound
Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 259 {Setvdv, δ. θ(6ν, or ’Αθήναν mss), Sch. Tz. Chit. Pressel 101, Cram. A.O. 3. 353. 13
4
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τυπτόμενος πολλά* is τάς Μούσας άφανίζων]* αρχή άσματος-Φρυνίχου <C.Tives>, ως <5e> Ερατοσθένης φησ'ιν Φρύνιχος1· αυτού τούτου τού άσματος μνημονεύει ως Ααμπροκλεους οντος τού Μίδωνος υιού- εχει δε ούτως-
ΠαΧΧάΒα περσέποΧιν Βεινην θεόν εηρεκυΒοιμον ποτικΧηζω πόΧεμαΒόκον άηνάν παιΒα Διῖς μεγάλου ΒαμνηπωΧον αϊστον παρθένον.2
κσΧ 'κατο. Ααμιτροκλεα ύποτίθησι κατο, λεξιν.
2	1
Ath. 11. 491 C \π. ονόματος τον των Πλειάδων]" Λαμπροκλής δ’ δ διθυραμβοποώς καί βητως αντος είπεν δμωνυμεϊν τάις περιστε-ραΊς εν τούτου*
... αἴ τε ποτάναις
ομώνυμοι πεΧειάσιν αίθερι νεισθε 3
περί XAPISENHX
Et. Mag. 367. 21 έπί Χαριξένης· αύΧητρίς ή Χαριξένη αρχαία καί ποιητρια κρουμάτιον, οι Βέ μεΧοποιόν Θεόπομπος Έειρήσιν
1 E, cf. Sch. Aristid. (τδν δε ποιητήν αυτού 'Ρούφος καί Αιονύσιος ίστορούσιν εν τη Μουσική Φρύνιχόν τινα, &λλοι δε [i.e. Chamaeleon, Οχ. Ραρ.] φασι Ααμπροκλεά ή Στησίχορον κτλ.) : mss Φρυνίχου ως Έρ. φησιν Φρύνιχος, φησϊν ως ’Eρ. Φρύνιχος δε, ούτως Ερατοσθένης- Φρύνιχος 2 SO Sch. Aristid. (who confirms δεινήν for Ar. but says he substituted it for κλήσω, i.e. κληζω, and omits θεδν iyp. ποτικλ. with some mss of Sch. Ar. which read κληζω [for δεινήν] and περσεπτολιν):
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses ’] : This is the beginning of a song; according to some authorities the author is Phrynichus, but according to Eratosthenes Phrynichus mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of Midon.1 It runs as follows :
Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great Zeus, tamer of colts,2 maiden unkmnvn of man.3
And Phrynichus expressly adds ‘as Lamprocles hath it.’
2	4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constellation Pleiades]: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states that they bear the same name as doves, in the words t
... ye who go in the sky namesakes of winged turtle-doves
On CHARIXENA 5	·
Etymologicum Magnum : In Charixena’s time :— Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical composer, and according to some authorities a lyric poet; compare Theopompus in the Sirens :
1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrynichus the comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus: Παλλάδα περσεποΚιν | κλ7,ζω πολεμαδόκον ayvav | παΐδα Aibs μεγάλου δαμάσιππον, cf. Οχ. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful 4 cf Eust. 1713. 5 (omits τε) 5 cf. Parocm. App. 2. 82, Eust. 326.44
mss Sch. Ar. δαμάσιππον only or omit 3 Mein. : ms κεϊσθε
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αύΧεΐ yap σαπρά αΰτη ye κρονμαθ' ola 1 τάπϊ
Κρατῖυο? ΌΒνσσευσιν
ουκ ίδια τάδ* ονκετ οντα θ' ola τάττϊ Χαμι-ξένης2
1 Mein : mss κρονμάτια τα im Χ.	2 Ε} trochaic tetra-
meter : mss ιδι’ (with α above) τάδ’ ούκετόνθοι κτλ.
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She plays rotten music like what they played in Charixena’s time ;1
and Cratinus in the Odysseuses :
These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like what they played in Charixena’s time.
See also Ar. Eccl. 938 if. and Sell., Hesych, ἐπι Χαριξίνης, Suid. Χαριξέντ) (adds Ζταιρα).
1 the Greek is ‘ the things of C. ’s time5; the saying was apparently proverbial of anything (any performance?) that was reckoned old-fashioned in style ; for its form cf. τα cvl Ναννάκου (king before Deucalion)
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Β ίοι
Plut. Mus. 31 των yap κατά την αυτού ήΧικίαν φησϊ ΤεΧεσία τω Θηβαίω συμ,βήναι νεω μεν οντι τραφήναι iv τη καΧΧίστη μουσική καί μαθειν άΧΧα τε των εύΒοκιμούντων καί Βή καί τα Πίνδαρου τιι τε Διονυσίου τού Θηβαίου καί τα Αάμπρου καί τα ΤΙρατίνου καί των Χοιπων οσοι των Χυρικών άνΒρες εηενοντο ττοιηταϊ κρουμάτων ayaOoi.
Plat. Menex. 236 a
MEN. τί? αυτή ; η ΒήΧον οτι 1 Ασπασίανλἐγει? ; —2)Ω. λἐγω yap, και Κόννον γε τον Μητροβίου· ούτοι yap μοι δίο είσιν ΒιΒάσκαΧοι, 6 μεν μουσικής, ή 8ε ρητορικής, ου τω μεν ούν τρεφόμενον άνΒρα ούΒεν θαυμαστόν Βεινον είναι λἐγειυ* άΧΧά καί οστις εμού κάκιον επαιΒεύθη, μουσικήν μεν ύπο Αάμπρου παιΒευθείς, ρητορικήν 8ε υπ' Άντιφωντος τού CPαμνουσίου, όμως καν ούτος οιός τ εϊη ’Αθηναίους yε εν *Αθηναίοις επαίνων εύΒοκιμεΐν.
Ath. 2. 44 d ύΒροπότης Β' ήν καλ Αάμπρος 6 μουσικός, περί ου Φρύνιχός φησι Χάρους θρηνεΐν,
εν οίσι Αάμπρος εναπεθνησκεν
άνθρωπος <ών> ύΒατοπότης, μιννρος ύπερσο-φιστής,
Μουσών σκεΧετός, άηΒόνων ήπίαΧος, ύμνος 'ΆιΒου.
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Plutarch Music ( Among those of his own age Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias of Thebes to be educated in Iris youth in the best music, and to learn the works of famous artists, particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets who were good composers of music.1
Plato Menexenus [Socrates and Menexenus] : Men. Whom do you mean ? surely Aspasia, don’t you ?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak with such an education. Yet even a man who was not so well educated, but who owed his music to Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, would be able to win himself fame by eulogising Athenians at Athens.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner'. Another water-drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni-chus says that 6 the sea-mews among whom Lamprus died sing his dirge,2 the water-drinker, the whining highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ ague,3 the hymn in honour of Death.’
1 cf. Corn. Xep. Epam. 2, Harp. ΑντιyevlSas 2 i.e. he was drowned at sea 3 or perk, nightmare
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Ibid. 1. 20 ΣοφοκΧής Be 7τρος τω καΧος ηεηενήσθαι την ώραν ήν καί ορχηστικήν δεδι-Bay μένος καί μουσικήν ετι παῖ? ών παρά Αόμπρω.
Suid. Πρατἶνα?* ΤΙυρρωνίΒου η ΈγΑτωμίον, Φλἶάσιο?, ποιητής τραγωδία?, αντηηωνίζετο Be ΑΙσχύΧω τε καί ΧοιρίΧω επι τῆ? εβΒομηκοστῆ? ΌΧυμπιάΒος, και πρώτος eypayjre "Σατύρους. επι-Βεικνυμενου Be τούτον συνέβη τα ϊκρια ἐκ’ ών εστήκεσαν οι θεαταί πεσεΐν. καί εκ τούτου θέατρον ωκοΒομήθη Α θηναίοις. και Βρόματα μεν επεΒείξατο ν , ών Σατυρικό Χβ'. ενίκησε Be άπαξ.
Ath. 1. 22 a [π. ορχήσεως]' φασι Be και οτι οι αρχαίοι ποιηταί, θεσπις, ΤΙρατίνας,1 Φρύνιχος, ορχησταϊ εκαΧουντο Βία το μη μόνον τα εαυτών Βρόματα άναφερειν εις ορχησιν του χορού, άΧΧα καί εξω τών ΙΒίων ποιημάτων ΒιΒάσκειν τους βουΧομενόνς όρχεΐσθαι.
Arg. Aesch. Sept. εΒιΒάχθη επ\ SeayevlBov *0ΧνμπιόΒι οη . ενικά Καίω, OΙΒίποΒι, Έπτα επι Θήβας, Sφίyyι σατυρική. Βεύτερος Άριστίας ΪΙερσεΐ, ΤαντόΧω, < Ανταίω,>2 ΐίαλαισταΐς σατυ-ρικοΐς τοΐς Ώρατίνου πατρός.
1 inss add Kpariuos 2 Garrod, cf. Hcln. π. μον. λί£. ρ. 916 Lentz
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The Same : Sophocles had not only been a handsome youth but had been taught dancing and music in his childhood bv Lanipms.
Suidas Lexicon : Pratinas:—Son of Pyrrhonides, or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschylus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (b.c. 500-497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It was during tlie performance of one of his plays that the wooden platforms on which the audience stood gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built themselves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious once.
Athenaeus Doctors αι Dinner [on dancing] : It is said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrvnichus were called dancers because they not only made their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually taught dancing generally, apart from their own dramas.
Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes: The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen-ides in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 468). Aeschylus won . with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, and the satyr-play Sphinx. The second prize fell to Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the Wrestlers.
See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inscr. Dittenberger Sull. Ed. 2. 723.
VOL. III.
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ΠΡΑΤΙΝΟΤ Μελά υ 1
Ath. 14·. 617 b [π. αθλώγ’]· Uparivas δε δ Φλιάσιος αυλητών καί χορει των μισθοφόρον κα τυχόντων τ as ορχήστρας άγανακτεΐν τινάς ini τφ τους αυλητάς μτ) συναυλεΐν τοΐς χοροΊς καθάπερ ήν πάτριον, άλλα τους χάρους συνάδειν το7ς αυλητα7ς· ΐ>ν ούν είχεν κατά των ταΰτα ποιούντων θυμόν δ Πρατίνας εμφανίζει διά τουδέ του ύπορχήματος·1
Τί? 6 θόρυβος οΒε ; τί τάδε τ α χορεύματα ; τις ΰβρις εμοΧεν επί ΑιονυσιάΒα πολυπαταγα θυμεΧαν;
εμος εμός ό Βρόμιο?* εμβ δεῖ κεΧαΒεΐν, εμε Βει παταγεϊν
αν ορεα σύμενον μετά ΝαϊάΒων 5 άτε κύκνον ayovra, 1 2 ΊΓοικιΧότττερον μεΧος. ταν άοιΒαν κατεστασεν <α> Πιερι? βασίΧειαν’3 ό δ’ αύΧος ύστερον χόρευετω και yap εσθ’ ύπηρίτας* κώμοις μόνον 4 θυραμάχοι-10 σί τε ^τvyμaχίaις5 νέων θεΧοι τταροίνων 6 εμμεναι στρατηΧάτας.
7ταΐε τον φρυνεου ττοικίΧου πνοιαν χερντα,Ί φλἐγε τον οΧεσισιαΧοκάΧαμον 8 ΧαΧοβαρύοττα τταραμεΧορυθμοβάταν 9
1 for metre cf. Garrod C. 1L 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet
are anapaests 2 ὅτe Gar : mss οΐά re Siebourg άφεντα
3 B—E, cf. Cratin. 1 : mss κατεστας επιερεις βασίλεια 4 Wil:
mss κώμων μόνον (-ων)	5 Gar.—E: mss θυραμάχοΐs τε πυγμα-
χίαισι	6 θέλοι Dob.—Wil : mss θεαεί, θεα παροίνων Β :
mss-vov 7 φρυνεου Emp.-Wil: mss φρυναίου	nvoiavGar :
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PRATINAS Lyric Poems 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]: According to Pratinas 1 of Plilias, at a time when hired flute-players and chorus-dancers occupied the orchcilras, some anger was aroused1 because the flute-playing was not an accompaniment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing of the choruses an accompaniment to the flute-playing. Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following Hyporcheme or Dance-Song :
What clamour is this_, what measures are here ? What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar Dionysiac ? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed me o’er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen Muse hath made; the flute, he must dance second as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if lie will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the breath of a speckled toad !2 To the flames with this reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire-
1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘ the anger of P. was aroused ’ (ήγανακτησεν or, with Wil., άγανακτήaas iir\ κτλ. with asyndeton) 1 probably a punning reference to the tragic poet Phrynichus (= little toad)
mss -κνοάν χέοντα Jac: mss ίχοντα 8 Β: mss δλοσιαλοκ., ολοσιακ. 9 Β : mss λαλοβαρυοπαραμ.
ο
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15	θήτα 1 τρνττάνω δόμα? ττ εττ\ασ μόνον, ήν Ιδού- άδε σοι δεξιάς ’ και ποδος διαρριφά, θ ριαμβοδιθύραμβε κισσόχαιτ άναξ' ακούε τάν εμάν Δώριον χορείαν.
2
Ath. 14. 632 f διετηρησαν δε μάλιστα των Ελλήνων Λακεδαιμόνιοι την μουσικήν, πλείστΐ] αυτή χρώμενοι, καί συχνοί παρ' αυτοις iy όνο vt ο μελών ποιηταί. τ ηρουσιν δε καί νυν τ as αρχαίας ψδάς επιμελώς πολυμαθείς τε εις ταύτας εισ'ι καί άκριβεΊς. οθεν καί Πρατίνας φησι'
Αακωνοτεττιξ εΰτυκος εις χορόν 3
3
Ibid. 11 401 e [ττ. ποτηρίων]" αλλά μ)]ν κατά τδν Φλιάσιον ποιητην Πρατίναν
ον <γάν αύΧακισμεναν
άρων, ἀλλ’ άσκαφον 4 ματενων
κυλικηγορί,σων έρχομαι.
4 Δνσμαιναι η Καρυάτιδες
Ibid. 9. 392 f [π. ορτ^ων]' Πρατίνας δ' εν Αυσμαίναις5 ί) Καρυάτισιν
άδύφωνον
ιδίως καλεΐ τδν opTvya, πλ^ν εΐ μή τι παρά τοΊς Φλιασίοις η τοΊς Λάκωσι φωνήεντες ως καί οι πέρδικες·6
1 θήτα Hart: mss θωπα or omit 2 Bamberger: mss δεξιά 3 Dobr : mss Λάκων δ τ. κτλ. 4 άρών Seal: mss δρών άλλ’ άσκαφον Β: mss άλλα σκάφον, σκυφον 5 Mein : mss Αυμ. 6 π. τ. Φλιασίοις φων·{]εντες <.είσιν> ως καί οι πέρδικες παρά τοι"ϊ Λάκωσι ?
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ling creation of a carpenter’s bit! Look ye here ; here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramb, thou Lord of the ivied tresses;1 so give thou’ ear to me and my Dorian roundelay.2
2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; they practised it very geuerally, aiul lyric poets were numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas sayiug:
the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance3
3
The Same [on cups] : All the same, according to Pratinas the poet of Phlius :
not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but seeking ground that hath not felt spade do I come to talk over cups.
4 The Dysmaenae or Caryatids
The Same [on quails]:	Pratinas in his Dysmaenae or
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail
sweet-voiced
unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail like the partridge has a voice.4
1 Dionysus	2 the flute was accounted Phrygian
3	the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece
4	prob. ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. read ‘ among the P. the quail, like the partridge among the
' S., has a voice ’
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5
Ibid. 14. 624 f. [π. της Aιολίδος αρμονίας]' και Uparivas 54 ■πού φησι'
μήτε σύντονον δίωκε
μήτε τάν άνειμέναν
Ίαστι μούσαν, άλλα ταν μέσαν νεών
άρουραν αίόλιζε τω μέλει.
iν τοι! 4ξη$ σαφ4στίρόν φησιν
πρέπει τοι πάσιν αοιδολάβράκταις Αίολις αρμονία.1
6
Plut. Mils. 7 [ττ. ανλω5ικων νόμων]· άλλοι 5e Κράτητοϊ elvai φασι τbv Πολυκ4φαλον νόμον, y€νομ4νου μαθητου Όλυμπου* δ 5e Ήρατίνας Όλυμπου φησίν eivai του ν*ωτ4ρου rbv νόμον τούτον.
1 άοιδολ. Β : mss αοιδα λ.
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5
The Same [on the Aeolian’ ‘ mode ’]: Compare what Pratinas says:
Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in your melody.
And in what follows he says it more clearly :
Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts in song.
6
Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung * nomes : According to another account, however, the Many-Heacled Nome is the work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘ a pupil of Olympus/ though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the Younger.
See also Plut. Mus, 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. A. P. 216.
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Βῶς
Ar. Ran. 320
ΞΑ. tout ear έκεϊν , ω δεσποθ’’ οι μεμυημενοι ενταύθά που παίζουσιν, ούς εφραζε νων. αδονσι yovv τον 'Ίακχον δνπερ δι* ά^/οράς.
Schol. ad loc. Atayopas μεΧών ποιητης άθεος ος καί καινα δαιμόνια είστ^εΐτο ώσπερ Σωκράτης, καί ό μεν Αρίσταρχος Aiayopov νυν μνημονεύειν φησϊν οὐχ ως αδοντος αυτού τούς θεόυς, ἀλλ,’ εν ειρωνεία κείμενου του λόγοι;, άντϊ τον χΧευάζοντος, εξορχονμενού. άνακινει ούν τούς 'Αθηναίους 6 κωμικός· οθεν καί οι ’Αθηναίοι ως διαχΧενά-ζοντος τούς θεούς καταψηφισάμενοι άνεκήρυζαν τω μεν άναιρήσοντι apyvpiov τάΧαντον τω 8ε ζώντα κομίσαντι δύο. επειθεν δε και τούς Πβλ-λαυεῖ?,1 ά>9 ιστορεί Κρατερος εν τη Συvayωyη των ψηφισμάτων, ην δε ουτο? ΎηΧεκΧύτον παϊς, Μὑλιο? τό yεvoςi τον χρόνον κατά Σιμωνίδην και ΤΙίνδαρον. οι δε το δι ayopfc περισπώσιν, ώ<? ’ΑποΧΧόδωρος ό Ταρσἐυ?, κτΧ.
Ibid. Αν. 1071
τηδε μέντοι θημερα μάΧιστ επ αν αγορεύεται, ην άποκτείνη τις υμών Aiayopav τον Μ ηΧιον
1 Wil : mss τοι. &\\ovs Π€\οποννησίου5
1 Ar. prob. intended this (δι’ ayopas); after the condemnation of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries AiaySpas may
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Life
Aristophanes Frogs: Xanthias to Dionysus: Here we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their games hereabouts. They’re singing the lacchus whicli they sing through the market-place.1
Scholiast on the passage : Diagoras was an atheist lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the Gods, but uses the word ‘ singing’ ironically for fjeering at/ ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered the reward of a talent to any who should put him to death, and two talents to any who should take him alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the other. Compare Craterus in his Collection of the Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides and Pindar. According to other commentators, among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is δι αγοράς ‘ through the marketplace/ etc.
The Same Birds : Chorus : On this day of all days there’s proclamation made that whoever of you Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re-
have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption due to the same cause
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Χαμβάνειν τάΧαντον, ην τε των τυράννων τι? τινα
των τεθνηκότων άποκτείνη τάΧαντον Χαμβάνειν.
βουΧόμεσθ’ ουν νυν άπειπείν ταΰτα χημ€ΐς ενθάδε·
ην άττοκτείνη τις υμών ΦιΧοκράτη τον Στρούθιον
Χη·φεται τάΧαντον ην Be ζών τις άyάyη, τ€τταρα, κτΧ.
Schol. ad loc. Aiayopav τον ΜηΧιον οντος μετά την άΧωσιν Μῆλου ωκει εν ’Αθήναις, τα Be μυστήρια ηύτεΧιζεν ως ποΧΧούς εκτρεττειν της τεΧετής. τούτο ουν εκήρυξαν κατ αυτοί) ’ Αθηναίοι και εν χαΧκη στήΧη eypayjrav, ως φησι ΧΙέΧανθιος εν τω Περί ΧΙυστηρίων.
Αν. Χιώ. 828
ΣΎ. Αίνος βασιΧεύει τον Αι εξεΧηΧακως.
ΦΕ. αΐβοΐ, τί Χηρεΐς ; ^Τ. ϊσθι τουθ’ ούτως ἐχου.
ΦΕ. τις φησι ταντα; ST. Σωκράτης ο ^ΙηΧιος.
Schol. ad loc. α. 6 ΛΙηΧιος· παρ’ ιστορίαν Αθηναίος yap 6 Σωκράτης· άΧΧ5 ετrei Aιayόpaς, ΧΙηΧιος ών, ΒιεβάΧΧετο ως θεομάχος καί τον Σωκράτην Βε ως άθεον ΒιαβάΧΧει, Βία τούτο Μ ηΧιον αυτόν είττεν. β'. Aιayόρaς 6 Μἡλιος, ος το μεν πρότερον ην θεοσεβής, παρακαταθήκην Βε υπό τινος αποστερηθείς επι το άθεος είναι εξέΒρα-μεν, εφ> ω οι Αθηναίοι άyavaκτήσavτες την Μῆλον εκάκωσαν. y'. Aιayόpaς yeyove τις βΧάσφημος εις το θειον, Μἡλιο?. . . . άΧΧοι Βε φασιν ως οντος ο Aιayόpaς ΒιΒάσκαΧος ην Σωκράτους.
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the dead tyrants, a talent; and we want to do the same here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian shall receive a talent, «ind whoever shall bring him alive, four talents, etc.
Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos : This man after the capture of Melos came to live at Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the result that many of the citizens were unwilling to be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, made this proclamation against him and inscribed it on a bronze tablet.
Aristophanes Clouds: Strepsiades and Pheidip-pides : S. Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. —P. Bah! what nonsense!—S. You may take it it’s true.—P. Who says so?—S. Socrates of Melos.
Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the Athenians that they maltreated Melos. (3) Diagoras was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 below'). According to another account Diagoras was a teacher of Socrates.
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Διαηόραν τον ΤηΧεκΧείΒου εύφυά Θεασάμενος Δημόκριτος 6 ΆβΒηρίτης ώνη-σατο αυτόν ΒούΧον όντα μυρίων δραχμών και μαθητην εποίησατο. ο Be τη Χυρικη hτεθετο. επεκΧηθη Be άθεος, οτι ομότεχνός τις αΐτιαθεϊς νττ αυτόν ω? Βη παιάνα ύφεΧόμενος ον αυτός εποίησεν, εξωμόσατο μη κεκΧοφέναι αυτόν, μικρόν Be ύστερον ειτιΒειξάμενος αυτόν εύημερησεν. εντεύθεν ό Διαγόρας Χυπηθεις εγραψε τους Άπο-7Γ ν ραΐζοντας Λόγον?, εκπτωσιν έχοντας της περί τό θειον Βόξης.
Suid. Διαγόρας' ΤηΧεκΧείΒου η ΎηΧεκΧύτου, ^1?]Χιος, φιΧόσοφος και ασμάτων ιτοιητης . . . τοΐς χρόνοις ών μετά ΤΙίνΒαρον καί ΒακχυΧίΒην, ΖΜἑ-ΧανιππίΒου Be πρεσβύτερος· ηκμαζε τοίνυν οη 'ΟΧυμπιάΒι,1
Diod. Sic. 13. 6 τούτων Be πραττομενων Διαγόρας ο κΧηθεις άθεος, ΒιαβοΧής τυχών επ' άσεβεία καί φοβηθείς τον Βήμον, εφυ^εν εκ της Αττικής· οι δ’ *Αθηναίοι τω άνεΧόντι Διαηόραν αργυρίου τάΧαντον επεκηρυξαν.
[Lys.] Andoc. 17 τοσοίτω Be οντος Διαφόρου του ΜηΧίον ασεβέστερος γεγώρται* εκείνος μεν yap λόγω περί τα άΧΧότρια ιερά καί εορτάς ησεβει, οντος Βε epycp περί τα εν τη αυτού πόλει.
1 two dates are ςίνβη by Eusebius : ΟΙ. 78. 3 =466 b.c. (cf. Bacch. p. 81) and ΟΙ. 7 J. 3 = 4S2 b.c.
1 £375	* cf. Suid. s. Aiay. δ Μ ήλιοι 3 the date indi-
cated is 415 b.c. 4 £200
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Hesychius of Miletus On Famous Men : Diagoras son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, bought by him for ten thousand drachmas,1 became his pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He \vas nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow-poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had written, swore that he had not stolen it and then won distinction by having it performed as his own, he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his religious beliefs.
Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras:—Son of Telecleides or of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of songs . . .; be comes in point of time after Pindar and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 468-465).2
Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these events were taking place,3 Diagoras nicknamed the Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian people put the price of a talent of silver4 on his head.
[Lysias] Agai?ist Andocides: The impiety of the defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence Avas one of words, and was committed in respect of foreign rites and festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his native city.
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Cic. N.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras., cum Samothraciara venisset, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque ei quidam amicus ‘ Τε, qui deos putas humana negli-gere., nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque salvi pervenerint ? ’	‘ Ita fit/ inquit; ‘ ΠΗ enim
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerimt in inarique perierunt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad-versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non iniuria sibi illud accidere qui ilium in eandem navem recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut ad prosperam adversamque fortunam, qualis sis aut quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit.
Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Διαγόρα? Αθηναίος rjv, άΧλα τούτον εξορχησάμενον τα παρ’ 9Αθηναίοις μυστήρια τετιμωρηκατε και τοι? Φpυyίoις αυτού Λόγοι? εντυηχάνοντες ημάς μεμισήκατε.
Ael. V.H. 2. 22 εύνομωτάτους ηενεσθαι καί ΧΙαντινεας ακούω ούΒεν ηττον Αοκρών ούΒε Κρητών ούΒε ΑακεΒαιμονίων αυτών ούΒ’ ’Αθηναίων σεμνόν yap τι χρήμα και το ΧόΧωνος ἐγίνετο, ει καί μετά ταύτα ’Αθηναίοι κατά μικρά των νόμων 1 2
1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners
2 cf. Diog. L. 6. 59
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Cicero On the Suture of the Gods: But it sometimes will happen that good men make a good end. Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet when at Samothrace1 a friend once asked Diagoras the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did not observe what numbers, to judge by the multitude of paintings dedicated^ had escaped by their vows the violence of the weather and come safe to harbour, he replied, ‘ The reason of it is that there are no paintings to record the poor fellows who made shipwreck and were drowned.*2 In a storm at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that it served them right for allowing him to travel aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous other vessels labouring on the same course, and asked them whether they thought that Diagoras was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing to do with the colour of our fortune.
Tatian Against the Greeks: Diagoras was an Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian Discourses came into your hands you forthwith hated us.
Aelian Historical Miscellanies : I understand that Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its constitution, which was not surpassed by that of Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta—nor yet, I may add, of Athens ; for the work of Solon was a noble achievement in spite of the gradual destmc-
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τινας των εξ αύτοΰ γραφεντων αύτοϊς διεφθειραν. Νικόδωρος δε 6 πύκτης εν τοι? εύδοκιμώτατος 1 ^Ιαντινεων γενόμενος, άΧΧα όψε της ηΧικίας και μετά την άθΧησιν νομοθε της αύτοΐς εγενετο, μακρώ τούτο άμεινον ποΧιτευσάμενος τη πατρίδι των κηρυγμάτων των εν τοΐς σταδίοις. φασι δε αύτώ Διαγόραν τον ΔΙήΧιον συνθεΐναι τους νόμους εραστήν γενόμενον. εΐχον δε τι καί περαιτέρω υπέρ ΝίΛτοδώρου είττεΐν ως δ5 αν μη δοκοίην καί τον έπαινον τον του Διαγόρου ττροσπαραΧαμβά-νειν, ες τοσούτον διηνύσθω τα τού Χόγου. θεοΐς γάρ εχθρός Διαγόρας, καί ου μοι ήδιον επί ΊτΧεϊστον 2 μεμνησθαι αυτού.
Ibid. fr. 33 ω Έ^ενοφάνεις και Διαγόραι και 'Ίππωνες καί ’Κπίκουροι, και πας ό Χοιπός κατά-Χογος των κακοδαιμόνων τε και θεοΐς εχθρών, ερρετε.
Suid. Διαγόρας ό ^ΙηΧιος' επι των άθεων καί απίστων καί ασεβών.
ΔΙΑΓΟΡΟΤ
Μελών
1, 2
Philod. π. εύσεβ. ρ. 85 Gom. ανθρωποειδείς yap εκείνοι ου νομίζουσιν άλλ’ αέρας καί πνεύματα καί αιθέρας, ω στ' έyωyε κδ,ν τεθαρρ-ηκϊύς εΚπαιμι τούτους Αιαγόρου μάλλον πλημμελείν & μεν yap έπαιξεν, εϊπερ άρα καί τοντ αυτοί) εστϊν ολλ’ ουκ επενήνεκται καθάπερ εν Τοι! Μαντινέων *Εθεσιν ’Αριστόξενός φησιν, εν δε ττ} ποιήσει ττ) μόντ] δοκόυστ) κατ' αλήθειαν υπ’ αυτού yeypi(p0ai τοίς
1 mss εύδοκιμωτάτοις	2 ήδυ έπι πλεΐον
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tion of certain of his laws by bis countrymen in after days. Nieodorus the boxer had already become the most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advancing years he left the ring and became his city’s lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More might be said here of Nieodorus, but I refrain lest I should seem to plagiarise the encomium1 of Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no wish to make further mention.
The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip-pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken catalogue, I bid you all go hang !
Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras of Melos:—A proverb used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious.
See also Plut. Superst. 13, Ρ lac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 6. 4, Sext. Bmp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, Ael. V.H. 2. 31, II.A. 6. 40.
DIAGORAS Lyric Poems 1, 2
Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in The Customs of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his— the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to
1 see below
VOL. III.
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ολοις oi/δεν άσεβες παρενεφηνεν, άλλ* εστιν εύφημος ως ποιητη els τb δαιμόνων, καθάπερ άλλα τε μαρτυρεί καί τb ^ε^ραμμενον
είς Άρίάνθην τον ’Αργείον
Θεό?, θεός προ παντός epyov βροτείου
νωμα φρεν νπερτάταν,
αύτοδαής S’ άρετά βραχυν οίμον ερπει·1
κα] τί
εις Νικόδωρον τον Μαντινία
Κατά δαίμονα καλ τνχαν τα πάντα βροτοΐσιν εκτελεΐται·2
τα παραπλήσια 8’ αυτφ περιεχει κα] τδ Μαντινεων ’Ε"γκωμιον.
3
Sch. Vat. Aristid. 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55. 63 Διαγόρας οντος φιλόσοφος %v. κληθείς δε ποτε εϊς εστίασιν ύφ' ετερου φιλοσόφου, εψοντος εκείνου φακήν καί κατά τινα χρείαν ἔξω εκείνου χωρήσαντος, της φακής μτελεως φηθηναι δυναμενης διά τδ μη υπεκκαυμα εχειν τδ υποκείμενον πυρ αυτός τε περιστραφεϊς ωδε κάκεΐσε κάϊ τδ του Ήρακλεους άγαλμα προχείρως ευρών καί συντρίφας ενίησι τφ πυρ] επειπων επ’ αυτό·
<7τρος> δώδεκα τοίσιν άθλοις τρισκαιδεκατον τόνδ5 ετελεσεν 'Ηρακλής δΐος.
1 this line only in Did. (mss ερπειν)	2 εκτελείσθαι in
Philod: Sext. Emp. τελείται
1 of. Did}’mus Alex, de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, Hesych, θεός θεός 2 apparently imitated by Ar. Αν. 544 κατά δαίμονα κα) ζκατά> συντυχίαν ; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the poem
To Arianthes of Argos1
’Tis God, ’tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme ere every mortal deed is done; and short is the journey Prowess can go of herself;
and the ode
To Nicodorus of Mantinea
All mortal achievement is according to God and Fortune.2
Testimony no less strong will be found in his Eulogy of Mantinea.
3	3
Scholiast on Aristides : This Diagoras was a philosopher. Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the following words :
To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has added a thirteenth.4
(“he began his poetry thus: ‘All mortal/ etc.”) 3 cf. Sch. Ar. Nul·. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. ΑΙ. Protr. 2. 24. 4, Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43. 204 Migne), Athenag. Presb. 4, Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub. 830, Tz. Ch.il. 13. 375	4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the
citation apocryphal
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ΚΤΔΙΟΤ
Inscr. ap. Jahn Griech. Dxchter auf Vasenbildem taf. V :
ΚυΒίας : χαΐρε : κάρτα δίκαιος Νίκαρχος.
1
Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 τό δε τηλεπορόν τι βόαμα καί τούτο μέλους αρχή. φασϊ δε μή εύρίσκεσθαι δτον ποτ’ εστίν εν yap αττοσιτάσματι iv τί) βιβλιοθήκτ] εύρε?ν ’Αριστοφάνη. τινες δε φασι Κυδίου 1 του Έρμιονέως κιθαρψδον από τινος των ασμάτων 2
ΎηΧεπορόν τι βόαμα Χύρας
2
Plat. Charm. 155 d [π. Χαρμίδου]- . . . τότε δή, 2> yεvvάδa, είδόν τε τα εντός τον ιματίου καί εφλεγόμην κα\ ονκετ* εν εμαντοΰ ήν καί ενόμισα σοφώτατον είναι τόν Κυδίαν τα ερωτικά, % ς εΊπεν επ\ καλού λεγων παιδός άλλψ υποτιθέμενος,
εύΧαβεΰ Be μη κατεναντα Χεοντος 3 νεβρόν εΧθόντα θανατώση θεα 4 μοίραν αιρείσθαι <Βοκεοντα> 5 κρεών.
αυτός yap μοι εδόκουν υπό τον τοιόντον θρέμματος εαλωκεναι.
1 Bernhardy : mss Κυδίδου 2 mss also Κ. τινός Έ. only 3 mss ευλαβείσθαι μή κτλ. (rightly) λέοντος αλκή ? cf. Ath. ο. 187 d if. 4 mss αθανατώσγ Θεία or omit 5 suppl. E 1
1 among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. Άντιγενίδας); Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical contest; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest
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CYDIAS
On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald-headed, bearded man wreathed with vineleaves and carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias and hail ! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.1
I2
Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on Lamprocles above p. 41] : The words ‘A far-sounding cry’ are also the beginning of a song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes of Bj’zantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. According to another account the words come from one of the songs of Cydias of Hermione, the singer to the lyre, which begins thus,3
A far-sounding cry of a lyre
2
Plato Charmides [on the meeting of Socrates and Charmides] : Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into the mouth of another :
Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a portion of flesh.
For I realty did believe that I was in the clutches of just such a creature.
a congratulatory κωμο$ or revel	2 cf. Suid. τηλέπορος
3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘ according to another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (Keleilrjs), for whom see next page
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3
Plut. Fcic. Orb. Lun. 19 ei	μιϊ, ©eW ημ'ίν olros rbv
Μίμνερμον επάξει καί rbv Κυδίαν καί rbv 'Αρχίλοχον, irpbs δε rovrois rbv Στησίχορον καί rbv Πίνδαρον, iv rals εκλείψεσιν ολοφυρομίνονε * άστρον φανζρώτατον κΜπτόμενον,* κτλ.
περὶ ΚΗΔΕΙΔΟΤ
C.I.A. 4. 1. 2. 337 a Κλειτᾶἐν»?? iχ6pηye Αύτο-κράτους Ερεχ#ῆδι AlyfjSr Κηδειδης εδιδασκε.
Hesych. Κ^δείδ?;?·1 διθυράμβων <ποιητής>.
Αν. Nub. 985 [ΑΔΙΚΟΙ Λ0Γ02 και ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ ΛΟΓΟᾶγ
ΑΔ. αρχαία ye καί ΔιποΑιώδη και τεττίγωυ άνάμεστα
καί Κηδείδου 2 καί Βουφονίων.
ΔΙ.	άλλ’ ούν ταύτ ἐστιν εκείνα
εξ ων άνδρας Μαριώωυομὐχον? ήμη παίδευσις εθρεψεν.
Sch. acl loc. Κ^δείδον·2 διθυράμβων ποιητης πάνυ αρχαίος· μεμνηται δε αυτού Κρατΐνος εν Πανόπταις.
Phot. Lex. ΚτῆείὲνΤ3 διθυραμβοποιητης αρχαίος.
1 mss ΚηθείΒης 2 mss Κηκείδου	3 mss Κηδίδης
1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar Paean 9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus
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3
Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses]: Theon here will adduce in our favour Mimnerimis, Cvdias, and Archilochus, and Stesicliorus and Pindar, lamenting at eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc.1
On CEDEIDES
An Attic Inscription of c. 415 b.c. Cleisthenes was choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes; the chorus Avas trained by Cedeides.
Hesvchius Glossary: Cedeides:—A composer of dithyrambs.
Aristophanes Clouds:	[right and wrong argu-
ments] : W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking of the Dipolia 2 and choke-full of grasshoppers 3 and Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these are the fodder, -which my form of education bred good old Marathons on.
Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old-fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus in the See-alls,
Photius Lexicon :	Cedeides :—an old-fashioned
dithyramb-Avriter.
(see vol. ii, p. 19)	2 a demode festival of which the
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part	3 Athenians had
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair
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Βῶς
Eus. ΟΙ. 82. 2 : Κράτις· 6 κωμικός και ΤεΧεσιΧλα καί Πρά^ιλλα καλ Κλεοβουλίυα εηνωρίζοντο.
Ath. 15. 694 a [π. σκοΧίων]· και ΤΙράξιΧΧα δ’ η 2ικυωνία εθαυμάζετο επι τῆ τωυ σκοΧίων ποιήσει.
Tat. Or. Gr. 33 Πρά^ιλλαυ μεν yap Ανσιππος εχaXκoύpyησεv μη&εν ειπούσαν hia των ποιημάτων χρήσιμον.
ΠΡΑΞΙΛΛΗ2 ΜΕΛΩΝ Α'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1 eh *Αδωνιν
Zen. 4. 21 Ήλιθίώτ epos τ ου Πραξίλλης ΆδώνιδοΓ iir\ των ανο·ητων. Πράξιλλα 2ικνωνία μβλοποιδς eyeveTO, 2>s φησι Πολέμων αυτή η Πράξιλλα τδν ‘'Αδωνιν ev to7s αΤμνοΐ5 1 elirayei έρωτώμενον υττδ των κάτω τί κάλλιστον καταλιιτων έλήλυθςν, eKe7vov δε λέγοντα ούτως·
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1 mss also μίλ^σιν
PRAXILLA
Life
Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd Olympiad (451 b.c.), flourished Crates the comedy-writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking-songs she wrote.
Tatian Against the Greeks: Praxilla was portrayed in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense in her poetry.
See also Suid. Πρα^ίλλ^ς, Α.Ρ. 9. 26 (vol. ν, p. 240), Mar. Viet. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. Ibid. 538, Metr. Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36.
THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA
Book I HYMNS 1 To Adonis1
Zenobius Proverbs·. Sillier than Praxilla’s Adonis :—This saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sic3Ton, according to Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as follows:
or to Cytherea ?
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κάλλιστον μεν ἐγω λείπω φάος ηελίοιο,
Βεντepov άστρα φαεινά σεληναίης τε πρόσωττον ήδε καί ωραίους σικύους καί μήλα καί όγχζ'α?.1
ευήθης yap τ is ίσως δ τφ -ηλίψ καί ττ) σεληντι robs σικνους καί τα λοιπά συναριθμών.
Β'
ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
2	Άχιλευς
Heph. 11 [π. συν εκφώνησε ως]' εστι μέντοι . . . κα\ παρά Πραξίλλτι εν Αιθυράμβοις εν ^’δί) έπιγραφομένη ’Αχιλενς·
αλλά τεον οΰττοτε Θύμον ενί στηθεσσιν εττειθον
Sch. ad loc. ενταύθα yap -η τε κα\ ον συλλαβή εϊς μίαν βραχεΊαν συνιζάνονται.
ν'
ΠΑΡΟΙΝΙΟΝ
3
Ar. Vesp. 1239 τί δ’ όταν Θεωρος πρδς ποδων καταειμένος | αδτ] Κ λέωνος λαβόμενο ς της δεξιάς, | Άδμήτον λόγον, <1 ’ταΊρε, μαθων τους αγαθούς φίλε ι, | τούτο* τί λέξεις σκόλιον;
1 Schn : mss ίίχνονς
1 cf. Ath. Ιδ. 395 c, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. ηλιθιάζω, Apostol. 8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707	2 cf. Cram. A.O. 4. 326. 20, Drac.
Straton. 146, Bachm. An. 2. 180. 17 (επειθεν), Eust. 12. 25,
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and fairest after that the shining stars and the face of the moon, aye and ripe cucumbers and apples and pears.
For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the like on a par with the sun and the moon.1
Book II
DITHYRAMBS
2 2 Achilles
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: It is found moreover in Praxilla’s Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles:
But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy breast.
Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of τείν ‘ thy ’ coalesce into a single short syllable.
Book III
DRINKING-SONGS
3 3
Aristophanes JVasps: \Vhat will you do wlien Theorus reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon’s ‘ Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave ’ ? how will you take that up ? 4
805. 21, 1372. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210	3 cf.
Paus. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and ‘ the coward ’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. (Reitz.) 32, Suid. Άδμητου μ4\ο$	4 i.e. answer it with
another quotation
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Sch. ad loc. καί τούτο αρχή σκολίου- εξής U Εστι^ τών δειλών κτλ. κολακικδν τb σκύλιον καί παρά Θεωρού, τούτο οι μεν *Αλκαίον οι δέ ^απψονς· ουκ εστι δε, άλλ’ εν τοϊς ΤΙραξίλλης ψερεται ΤΙαροινίοις.
’ΑΒμάτον λόγου, ω \aipe, μαθων τούς αγαθούς φίΧει,1
των ΒειΧων δ’ αιτεχου <γνούς οτι ΒειΧοΐς 2 όλίγα χάρις.
4
Ibid. Thesm. 529	παροιμίαν δ’ επαινώ | την παλαιόν
νπδ λίθφ yap J παν τί που χρή J μή δάκη ρήτωρ αθρεΐν.
Sell, ad loc. εκ των εις Πράξιλλαν αναφερομενων Παροινίων 3
'Ύπο τταντΧ Χίθω σκορπίον, ω ’ταΐρε, φυΧάσσεο.
5
Heph. 25 [π. δακτυλίκον]' εστι δε' τινα καί λογαοιδικά καλού-μένα δακτυλικά, άπερ εν μεν ταίς άλλαις χώραις δακτύλους εχει τελευταίαν 5e τροχαϊκήν συζυγίαν, εστι δε αυτών Επισημότατα τό τε πρδς δύο δακτύλοις εχον τροχαϊκήν συζυγίαν . . . καί τδ 7rpbs τρισί, καλούμενον Πραξίλλειον
Ὀ Βία των θνρίΒων καΧον εμβΧέποισα παρθένε ταν κεφάΧαν τα δ’ ενερθε νύμφα.4
1 mss Άδμήτου : ms Ath. adds σεβου 2 so Ath: mss Sch. Ar. and Eust. δειλών 3 mss παροιμιών 4 Vase 5 διά τής θυρίδος (perh. rightly ; if so, read τάς) and omits the rest: mss also κεψαλάν, but cf. Sch. Theocr. 3. 52
1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568	2 cf. Scolion p. 570
below, Zen. 6. 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suid., Hesych, s.v. 3 I add
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Scholiasts ou the passage: This too is the beginning of a drinking-song. What follows is ‘But from the coward,’ etc. The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking-Songs of Praxilla.
Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave ; but from the coward hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such as he.1
4	2
The Same Thesmophoriazusae : I approve the old proverb ; for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator bite you.
Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed to Praxilla:
Under every stone, my friend,, beware of a scorpion.
5	3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on the dactylic] : There are also dactylics called logaoedie, which have dactyls everywhere but in the last place, where they have a trochaic dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, called the Praxillean : 4
O	you that look so prettily at me through the window, a maiden in face but «τ Avedded bride below.
here the unplaceable fragments ; cf. Sch. ad loc., Trich. p. 3S0 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal Gott. Vascn p. 59 4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a raaj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lai. Keil p. 464
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6
Ath. 13. 603 a ΠράξιλΑα δ’ η Ίί,ικυωνία ύπο Αιός φησιν άρπασθηναι rbv
Χρύσιππον
7
Paus. 3. 13. 5 Πραξἱλλτ; μεν δή πειτοιημενα εστίν, is Ευρώπης *ϊη καί Κάρνειος, καί αυτόν άνεθρεφατο ’Απόλλων κα\ Λητώ.
Seh. Theocr. 5. 83 [π. Καρνείων]’ Πράζιλλα μεν awb Κάρνου 1 φησ'ιν ώνομάσθαι του Aibs κα\ Ευρώπης νΐον, hs -ήν ερώμενος του *Απόλλωνος.
8
Hesych. Βάκχου Αιώνης· . . . ΠράζιλΑα Βε η 2ικυωνία Αφροδίτης παΐδα τbv θε^ Ιστορεί. 1
1 mss also Καρνείου
PRAXILLA
6
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of Sicyon,
Chrysippus
was carried off by Zeus.
7 1
Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo and Leto.
Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]: Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus (or Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by Apollo.
8
Hesychius Lexicon : Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus the son of Aphrodite. 1
1	cf. Hesych. Κapveios, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. δ. 83
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Str. 10. 486. 6 Κἐω? δἐ τετράπόΧις μεν υπήρξε, Χείπονται Be Βύο, ή τε Ίουλι? καί η Καρθαία, els ας συνεποΧίσθησαν αι Χοιπαί, ή μεν ΤΙοιήεσσα eh την Καρθαίαν η Be Κορησία eh την Ιουλίδα. εκ Be της ’Ιουλίδο? ο τε ΣιμωνίΒης ην 6 μεΧοποιος καί Β ακ'χυΧίΒης άΒεΧφιΒούς εκείνου, καί μετ α ταΰτα ’Ίύρασίστρατος ο Ιατρός και των εκ του περιπάτου φιΧοσόφων Άριστων . . . παρά τούτους Be Βοκει τεθήναί ποτε νόμος, ου μεμνηται καί Μ ενανΒρος·
καΧον το Κ είων νόμιμόν ἐστι, Φ ανία' ό μη Βυνάμενος ζην καΧώς ου ζή κακώς. π ροσεταττε yap, ως εοικεν, ό νόμος τούς υπέρ εξήκοντα ετη yeyovότaς κωνειάζεσθαι τού Βιαρκεΐν τοι? άΧΧοις την τροφήν.
Plut. Exit. 14 καί yap τοι? παΧαιοις, ως εοικεν, αι ΜοΟσαι τα κάΧΧιστα των συντayμάτωv καί Βοκιμωτατα φυyηv Χαβούσαι aovepyov επετε-Χεσαν. ΘουκυΒίΒης Αθηναίος aoveypa\jre τον ττόΧεμον των ΤΙεΧοττοννησίων καί Αθηναίων εν %ράκη περί την Σκαπτήν ',ΓΐΧην* Ξενοφών εν ΣκιΧΧούντι της Ήλεια?· .	.	. ΒακχυΧίΒης ό
ποιητής εν ΤίεΧοποννήσω.
Eus. ΟΙ. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus plurimo sermone celebrantur.
8o
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Life
Strabo Geography: Ceos had originally four cities, but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which the others were combined, Poieessa with Carthaea and Coresia with Iiilis. Iiilis was the birthplace of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew Bacchylides,1 and later of the physician Erasistratus and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There appears to have been a law here, mentioned by Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall not live ill/ whereby in order to make the supplies go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty should drink the hemlock.2
Plutarch Exile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote the finest and most famous of their works with the aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed his history of the war between the Peloponnese and Athens near Scapte Hyle in Thrace, Xenophon wrote at Scyllus in Elis . . the poet Bacchylides in the Peloponnese.
Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (b.c. 466): Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.3
1 Suid. ΒακχυλΙδης adds ‘ son of Medon who was the son of Bacchylides the athlete’	2 cf. Steph. Byz. Ίουλίς, Him.
Or. 29	3 the floruit is also given under 01. 82 (452) and
87 (432)
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Et. Mag. Μει8υΧος' ούτως εΧεγετο 6 πατήρ ]}ακχυΧί8ου καί yίvετaι παρα το μει8ιω, ως παρα το φειδώ Φειδίλο?.
Sch. Pind. ΟΙ. 2. 154 b [σοφός 6 πολλά εί8ως φύα· Ι μαθόντες 8ε Χάβροι | παγγλωσσία κόρακες ως ακραντα ηαρνετον | Δῶ? προ? όρνιθα θεϊον\ . . . αποτείνεται 8ε προς τον ΈακχυΧί8ην yεyovε yap αύτω άντα^/ωνιστης τρόπον τινα καί εις τα αυτά καθήκεν. (b) . . . αίνίττεται ΒακχυΧί8ην και Έιμωνί8ην, εαυτόν λἐγωυ αετόν, κόρακας δἐ τους άντιτεχνους.
Id. Nem. 3. 143 [εστι 8’ αίετός ώκύς εν ποτά-νοΐς, Ι δ? εΧαβεν αιψα τηΧόθε μεταμαιόμενος | 8αφοινόν aypav πόσιν | KpayiTai 8ε κοΧοιοϊ ταπεινα νεμονται]· οι 8ε άντίτεχνοί μου, φησι, κοΧοιοις εοίκασι, κρaυyάζovτες μόνον καί ταπεινα νεμόμενοι, ου 8ύνανται 8ε 8ιαίρεσθαι εις ύψος. 8οκεΐ 8ε ταυτα τείνειν εις ΒακγυΧί8ην. ην yap αυτοϊς καί υφόρασις1 προς άΧΧηΧους. παρα-βάΧΧει 8ε εαυτόν μεν άετω, κοΧοιω 8ε ΒακχυΧί8ην.
Id. Pyth. 2. 97 [ἐμἐ 8ε χρεών | φεύyειv 8άκος ά8ινόν KaKayopiav]■ . . . αίνίττεται 8ε εις Ήακχυ-Χί8ην αει yap αυτόν τω Τερωνι 8ιεσυρεν.
Ibid. 131 [/<:αλό? τοι πίθων παρα παισϊν αϊει, | καΧός.2 ό 8ε 'Ρα8άμανθυς, Α:τλ.]· . . . ταῖτα 8ε ενιοι τείνειν αυτόν εις Ρ>ακχυΧί8ην ευ8οκιμησαι yap αυτόν παρα *1 ερωνι . . . 8ύναται 8ε και ου τω νοεϊσθαι· ό 1ΒακχυΧί8ης παρα παισϊ 8οκεΐ είναι σοφός, παρα τεΧείοις 8ε ούκετι.
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Etymologicum Magnum : Meidylus : the name of the father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from μαδιω 'to smile’ as Pheidylus from φειδώ fthrift.’
Scholiast on Pindar [f skilled is the man who knoweth much by nature; they that have but learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their wordiness, these chatter vain things against the divine bird of Zeus ’] : (a) This is directed against Bacchylides, λυ ho had in a \vay become a competitor in the same arena, (ό) He is hinting at Bacchy-lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and his rivals crows.
The Same [f the eagle is swift among winged things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the chattering da\vs have a lower pasturage ’]: That is, my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to the heights. He appears to be directing this at Bacchylides, with wliom he had a feud, and compares himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw.
The Same [fbut I must shun the overmuch biting of slander ’] : He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was always traducing him to Hiero.
The Same “ Pretty/’ say the children to an ape, “ pretty thing/’ but Rhadamanthus, etc.’]: (a) According to some authorities this is directed against Bacchylides, who was in high repute vvitli Hiero. . . . (6) It may be intended thus : Bacchylides appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but not in the eyes of grown men. 2
2 so E, aXei = ακόυα ‘ is called ’
mss φώρασιε
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Id. 166 [στάθμας | Be τινος εΧΒόμενοι1 | περισσάς ενεπαξαν βλἡνο? oBvvapov eg πρόσθε καρΒία, | 7τρίν οσα φροντίΒι μητίονται τυχειν]' ... ἡ αναφορά, πόλιν προς ΒακχυΧίΒην. εϊΧηπται Be όντως ή Βιάνοια, Βία το παρά τω 'Ιερωνι τά ΒακχυΧίΒου προκρίνεσθαι ποιήματα.
[Longin.] Subl. 33 τί Be; εν μεΧεσι μάΧΧον αν είναι ΒακχυΧίΒης εΧοιο ή ΤΙίνΒαρος, καί εν τ ρα-γωΒία, *Ύων 6 Χῖος· ή νη Αία ΣοφοκΧής; επειΒή οι μεν άΒιάπτωτοι καί εν τω γΧαφυρω πάντη κεκάΧΧιγραφημενοι, ό Be ΤΙίνΒαρος και 6 Σοφο-κΧής οτε μεν οϊον πάντα επιφΧεγουσι τη φορά, σβεννυνται δ5 άΧογως ποΧΧάκις και πίπτουσιν ατυχέστατα, ή2 ούΒεϊς αν εν φρονων ενός Βρά-ματος του O ΙΒίποΒος εις τ αυτό συνθεις τά ’Ίωνος πάντ άντιτιμήσαιτο εξής.
Ammon. ΝηρεΐΒες των του Νηρεως θυγατέρων Βιαφερει. ΑίΒυμος ομοίως εν 'Ύπομνήματι Βα*:-χυΧίΒου ’Κπινίκων. φησι γάρ κατά Χεξιν Έίσϊ τοίνυν οι φασι Βιαφερειν τάς ΝηρειΒας των του Νηρέως θυγατέρων, καί τάς μεν εκ ΑωρίΒος γνήσιας αυτών θυγατέρας νομίζεσθαι, τάς Be εξ αΧΧων ήΒη κοινότερου ΝηρειΒας καΧεισθαι.
Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1. 15 Hac ode Bacchylidem imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari futura belli Troiani, ita hie Proteum.
1 so E: mss ϊ\κ6μ<=νοι (corrupted from eAkos below) 2 edd. ή
1 lit. ‘ for excessive measure ’	2 Didymus apparently
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence
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The Same [f longing for more than they can get,1 they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining their heart’s desire ’]: The reference again is to Bacchylides. This is taken to be the meaning owing to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero.
[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than Pindar? or take tragedy; would you sooner be Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles ? Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry all before them like a conflagration^ though they often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as the Oedipus.
Ammonius JVords alike bid different: The Nereids are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. Compare Didymus in his Commentary on the Victory-Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explanation : f Some authorities declare that the Nereids are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the latter being his true daughters by Doris and the former receiving the more general name of Nereids because they came of other mothers.’ 2
Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [.Pastor cum traheret]: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.3
that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids at 1. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides wrote and 12 is a dithyramb	3 cf. 16 below
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Arg. Pind.: ivvea δε oi \vpucol· 5 Αλκμάν ΑΧκαΐος Σαπφω Στ ησίχορος "Ιβυκος * Ανακρέων Σιμωνίδης ΒακχνΧίδης και Πίνδαρος.
ΒΑΚΧΤΛΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ Α'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1-4
Stob. FI. 122. 1 [π. πένθους]- Βακχυλίδου “Ύμνων-
Αίαΐ τεκος άμετερον
μειζον η ττενθείν κακόν, αφθεηκτοισιν ίσον.
2
Sch. Αρ. Rh. 3. 467 [π. 'Εκάτη!]’ ΒακχυΧίδης δέ Νυκτἐι φησιν αυτ^ήν θυγατέρα-
'Εκάτα δαϊδοφόρε, Νυκτος μεΧανοκόΧττον Θυηασερ 1
3
Sch. Hes. Th. ηρπάσθαι δε τἡν Π*ρσ€φόνην φασΊν οι μέν £κ 'Σικελίας, Βακχυλίδης 5e £κ Κρήτης.
4
Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [Ke\e<$s]· του Se KeAeoC μέμνηται Βακχυλίδης διά τών“Ύμνων.
1 Urs: mss μςγαλοκ. θ.
1 cf. Α.Ρ. quoted νοί. ϊ, ρρ. 3, 165	2 in arranging the
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 86
BACCHYLIDES
Introduction to Pindar : The Lyric Poets are nine in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichoriis, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and Pindar.1
See also Ael. V.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the court of Hiero.
THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES Book I HYMNS 2 1-4 [To Demeter]
Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]:	Bacchylides
Hymns:
Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.3
2
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [Hecate]: Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night; compare :
O	torch-bearing Hecate, daughter of dark-bosomed Night 3
3
Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony: According to some accounts Persephone was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how-e\rer says it was from Crete.
4
Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celeus king of Eleusis4]: Celeus is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns.
in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur ?	4 cf. Hom. H.
Dem. 96
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5
Men. Rh. Gr. Walz 9. 140 επιλέγονται (οι αποπεμπτικοί) άποδημίαις Θεών νομιζομέναις ή γινομέναις· οΤον ’Απόλλωνος άποδημίαι τινες ονομάζονται παρά Αηλίοις καί Μιλησίοις, καί Άρτέμιδος παρά Άργείοις· εϊσ\ τοίνυν κα\ τφ Βακχυλίδτ} ύμνοι αποπεμπτικοί.
6
Ath. 11. 500 a [π. σκύφων]· ύστερον δε κατά μιμ·ησιν είργά-σαντο κεραμεους τε κα] αργυρούς σκύφους. ών πρώτοι μεν εγενοντο καί κλέος ίλαβον οι Βοιώτιοι γενόμενος χρ-ησαμένου κατά τάς στρατείας πρώτου ‘Ηρακλέους τφ γένει· διδ καί 'ΗρακλεωτικοΙ π ρος τινων καλούνται, έχουσι μέντοι πρδς τους άλλους διαφοράν επεστι γάρ επί των ώτων αυτούς δ λεγόμενος 'Ηράκλειος δεσμός, μνημονεύει δε των Βοιωτιών1 σκύφων Βακχυλίδης εν τούτοις ποιούμενος τδν λόγον πρδς τους Αιοσκόρους, καλών αύτους επί ξένια*
Ου βοών πάρεση σώματ ούτε ‘χρυσός, ούτε πορφυρεοι τάπητες, ά\\ά θυμός ευμενής Μ ουσα τε <γ\υκεΐα καί Βοϊωτίοισιν εν σκυφοισιν οίνος ηΒύς.
διήνεγκαν δε μετά τους Βοιωτίους οι 'ΡοδιακοΙ λεγόμενοι Ααμοκρα-τους δημιουργήσαντος· τρίτοι δ’ εισϊν οι Ζυρακόσιοι.
Β'
ΠΑΙΑΝΩΝ
7
Stob. FI. [π. ειρήνης]" Βακχυλίδου Παιάνων·
τίκτει Bi τε θνατοΐσιν Έ*ίρήνα μεγάλα στ ρ. πΧοΰτον μεΧι^Χώσσων τ’ 2 άοιΒάν άνθεα,
* mss Beιωτικών
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5	1
Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,2 to visit some other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in Bacchylides.
6
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups]: Later they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions; hence their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, summoning them to a holy feast : 3
No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and delicious wine in Boeotian cups.
Next in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by Damocrates, and third the Syracusan.
Book II PAEANS 7
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace] : Bacchylides Paeans : Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and
2	in effigy 3 for 0eo|eVm to the
s9
1 cf. Ibid. 132 Dioscuri cf. Ath. 137 e
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δαιδαλεων τ’ επι βωμών θεοΐσιν αϊθεσθαι βοών ξανθά φλογι μήρα τανϋτρίχων1 τε μήλων γυμνασίων τε νεοις αυλών τε καί κώμων μελειν. εν δε σιδαροδετοις πόρπαξιν αίθάν άραχνάων 2 ιστοί πέλονται,2 άντ. ίγχεά τε λογχωτά ξίφεά τ' άμφακεα δάμνατ9 άεί<ναος>4 εύρώς, χαλκεάν δ9 οόΛΤ εστι σαλπίγγων κτύπος, ούδε συλάται μελίφρων ύπνος άπο βλεφάρων, άώος 5 ο? θάλπει κέαρ. συμποσίων δ’ ερατών βρίθοντ άγυιαί παιδειοι 6 θ9 ύμνοι φλέγονται.
8
Clem. ΑΙ. Str. 5. 687
ετερος εξ ετερου σοφος το τε πάλαι το τε νυν
ούδε γάρ ραστον άρρητων επεων πύλας εξευρεϊν,
ψ-ησ'ι Βακχυλίδης ip τοι* Παιασιρ.
9
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 42
*Άρκτου παρούσης ίχνη μη ζητεί·
€7γ1 των δειλών κυρηγωρ ξίρηται η -παροιμία· μέμνηται alrijs Βακχυλίδηε ip Παιασιρ.
1 Butt.-Dind : mss μ·ηρνταν, μ-ηρίταρ, and evrp. 2 i?, or αραχραϊαρ, cf. 9. 233? or αραχρίωρ, cf. Sa. Oar. Ραμ, 1787. 142. 15 ρζβριοισιρ, Arist. 77. νί. δ. 27. 1 (reading αίθών)? mss αραχραρ 3 Urs. πλέκονται perh. rightly 4 i?: an epith. -uv. as suggested would prob. be unraetrical: mss St.
9°
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought altars, and for the young a desire for disport of body1 and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the brown spicier, headed spear and two-edged sword are whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of the brazen trumpet is not; nor is reft from our eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the spirit towards dawn.2 The streets are abloom with delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up like a flame.
8 3
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies :
Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for ’tis not so very easy to find the gate of \vords unsaid before ;
as Bacchylides says in the Paeans.
9
Zenobius Proverbs:
Seek not the tracks of a present bear.
This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred to by Bacchylides in the Paeans.
1	the. Greek is {gymnastics ’	2 sleep towards dawn was
the sweetest, Pind. P. 9. 23	3 cf. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36
δάμναται without ei>p., Plut. evp. δάμ.	re λογχωτά ξ. τ’
αμ. 6 BI: mss 2μο! or &μο$ 6 Ρ, or παίδιοί ? cf. Pind. Is. 2. 3 : msa -ικοί
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Γ
ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
10-15 British Museum Papyrus 733 :1
10 (xiv)
ΆυτηνορίΒαί ή ή Ελετῆ? απαίτησή 2 στ ρ. α' [’Α ντή]νορο<; αντίθεου 3
[γυτὰ κο]ρακωπις 4 Άθάνας πρόσποΧος [Κισσὼς ayva]<s Παλλὁδσ? ορσιμάχου [θύρας άνοιξε 0 χ]ρυσέας 5 [αντίκα ^οφεουσι\ν ,Apyείωv Όδυσσει [Λαμτιὔδα Μευελ]άω τ ’Ατρείδα βασιΑεϊ [άγγἐλοι? δοιοῖ? βα#ό]ζωυο? Θεανώ
άντ.α [........................]ου
[.......................]υ προσηνεπεν
[....................ε]ϋκτιμεναν
(19 lines mutilated or missing)
30 (...........ον yap ύπόκΧοπον φορει
βροτοΐσι φωνάεντα λόγου σοφία)6 (5 lines missing)
ayov, πατήρ δ’ εΰβονΧος ηρως πάντα σάμαινεν ΤΙριάμω βασιλέϊ παίΒεσσί τε μύθον Αχαιών.
40	ένθα κάρνκες 8ι ευ-
1 cf. C.Pi,. 1923. 148 ; Ι omit brackets where restorations are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 1922. 160	3 11. 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6),
the rest Blass-Jebb-i? (from the Pap.)	4 hardly ]λα
5	Ρ prob. avoi&v 6 Hill from Clem. ΑΙ. Paed. 3. 310 where mss have βροτοΐσι φ. \6yov ἔστ« \6yos σοφία
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Book III DITHYRAMBS
10-15 From a pap3Trus of the last century b.c.1
10	(xiv)
The Sons of Antenor or The Demanding Back of Helen
The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,1 2 deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess of Athena,3 opened forthwith the golden doors of pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking of the twin messengers of the Argives/ Odysseus
Laertiad and king Menelaus son of Atreus............
addressed...........[to] well-built [Troy]..........
(19 lines mutilated or missing')
(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful utterance -which skill doth bring us) 5
(5 lines missing)
. . . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to the marketplace], while the wise hero their father declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds λνεηί
1 Kenyon ; Grenfell and Hunt say 1st or 2nd century a.d.
2 the Greek has a play upon words (αντ. . . . avr.) as in 34 init., but why ‘ raven-ejed ’ is not clear 3 at Troy 4 an
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the return of Helen on pain of war 5 position here not certain, but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which
serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts
probably came Bacchylides’ ref. to Theano’s fifty children (here members of the chorus ?), mentioned bv the Scholiast on 11. 24. 496
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ρεΐαν πάλιν όρνύμενοι Τρώων άόλλιζον φάλαγγας
arp.y δεξίστρατον ει? άηοράν.
πάντα δε διέδραμεν αύδάεις λόγο?·
45 θεοις δ’ άνίσχοντε? χέρας άθανάτοις εΰχοντο παύσασθαι δυάν.
ΜοΟσα, τις πρώτος λόγγων άρχεν1 δικαίων ; ΐΐλεισθενίδας ^Μενέλαος ηάρυ'Ι θελξιεπεΐ 49 φθεΎξατ εύπέπλοισι κοινώσας Χάρισσιυ* άντ.η JΩ Τρώες1 άρηΐφιλοι,2
Ζευς ύψιμέδων ος άπαντα δέρκεται ούκ αίτιος θνατοΐς με·γαλων άχέων, ἀλλ’ εν μέσω κείται κιχειν πάσιν άνθρώποις Δίκαν ϊθειαν, ά<γνάς 55 Εόυομία? ακόλουθον καί πινυτάς θέμιτος· ολβίων 7ταιδές νιν αίρευνται σύνοικον, έπ. γ' α δ5 αίόλοις κέρδεσσι καί άφροσύναις έξαισίοις θάλλουσ5 άθαμβης "Ύβρις, α πλούτον δύναμιν τε θοώς 60 άλλότριον ώπασεν, αύτις δ, ές βαθύν πέμπει φθόρον, κείνα καί υπερφιάλους [Γά?] παΐδας ώλεσεν Τίηαντας.
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speeding through the wide city for to gather the companies of the Trojans into the market, even to the place of mustering. And their loud summons ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay of their troubles.
0	Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? ’Twas Pleisthenid Menelaus, and he spake in suasive accents learnt of the fair-robed Graces : 4 Ye warriors of Troy, ’tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man ; rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness/ who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of Earth, the Giants.’
1	like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the guest of Menelaus 1
1 Ρ αρχ. λ. 2 50-56 cf. Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 5. 731 where 54 has δίκαν όσίαν ayvav
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11 (xv)
['Ηρακλής]
στ ρ. [Νῖ]υ οὑ[τ]ι <ε>οικ, έπεϊ1 ολ«]άδ’ επεμψεν εμοϊ χρϋσέαν Πιερ]ίαθε[υ] ε[ύθ]ρονος [Οώρατία πολυφ]άτων ηέμουσαν ύμνων,
5 [σἐ Α:λἐε]υ,2 εἴτ5 άρ’ επ’ άνθεμόεντι'Έβρω3 Θήρα ά]γάλλεαί 4 ή δολιχαύχενι κχ^κνου] όπ\ ά]δεΐα φρένα τερπόμενος- 5 7τρϊν <αν ουν εν>θα]δ5 ϊκρ πανηόνων άνθεα πεδοοχνεΐν,
10	Πὑτι’ ’Άπολλου, τόσα χοροί Δελφών σόν κελάδησαν παρ aya/cXia ναόν, άντ. πριν ° γε κλέομεν Χιπεΐν OΙχαλίαν πνρϊ δαπτομέναν 15 ' Αμφιτρυωνιάδαν θρασυμηδέα φώ~ θ\ ΐκετο δ’ άμφικύμον άκτάν, ενθ’ από Χαΐδος ευρυνεφεϊ Κηναίω Ζηνϊ θύεν 7 βαρυαχέας εννέα ταύρους δύο τ’ όρσίαλω δαμασίχθονι μέλ-20 Χε κόρα τ όβριμοδερκεΐ αζνηα παρθένω ’ Αθάνα νψικέραν βουν, τότ άμαχος δαίμων
ι 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandvs (2), Palmer (7), E; in 1. 1 Ρ perh. had ουτιοικ corr. to ovtcoik, but only ου is certain 2 E, infin, cf. 18 and 37. 1-29	3 Meiser Myth.
Unters. zu Bacch. Munich 1904 2τρόμβψ as old name of Hebrus
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11 (xv)
[Heracles]
I must not sing thy praises now, albeit1 throned Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest beside the. flowery Hebrus in the chase, or takest mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice of the swan.2 So ere thou comest, O Pythian Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by thy glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold son of Amphitryon 3 quitted flaming Oechalia,4 and came to the wave-washed shore where lie was to offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto widc-clouded Zeus Cenaeari,5 and two of the same unto Him thatrouseth sea andsubdueth land,6 and a high-homed ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible 7
ι lit. ‘ when ’; i.e. 11 must not take this opportunity granted me by Urania of singing a hymn to Apollo, for he is (supposed to be) absent now ’ ; A. was supposed to be absent from Delphi during tlie three winter months, when dithyrambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut, de E 9) ; they might have been sang shortly before the beginning of spring ; cf. Ale. 1 ; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion (Feb.—March)	2 cf. Callira. H. 2. 5	3 Heracles 4 in
Euboea ; the home of Iole, sacked by H. 5 worshipped on or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 6 Poseidon 7 Destiny
4 Ρ -ercu 5 Ρ peril, -os·: sc. ayikKeai 6 ‘repeated irpiv*
7 infin.
VOL. III.
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επ. Δαϊανειρα ποΧνδακρυν ΰφανε 25 μητιν επίφρον’ επεϊ
7τνθετ αγγελία υ ταΧαπενθέα,
Ίολαυ ὅτι ΧενκώΧενον
Δῶ? u/ό? άταρβομάχας
άΧοχον Χιπαρόν ποτ! δόμον πέμποι.
30	α δύσμορος, α τάΧαιν , οιου εμησατο' φθόνος ενρυβίας νιν άπώΧεσεν δνόφεόν τε κάΧνμμα των ύστερον ερχόμενων, οτ’ επί 1 ροδόεντι Αυκόρμα δέξατο Νέσσον πάρα δαιμόνιου τέρας.
12	(χνί)
Ήΐθεοι ή θησευς
στ ρ. α	Κ υανόπρωρα μεν ναΰς μενέκτνπον
θησέα δϊς επτά τ’ άγλαοῖς άγουσα κούρους Ίαόνων Κρητικόν τάμνε 7τἐλαγο?·
5 τηΧανγέϊ γὰρ [ἐν] φάρεϊ βορήϊαι 7τίτνον ανραι κΧυτάς εκατι π[ο\Χεμαί^ιδος Άθάνας· κνίσεν τε ΧΙίνωϊ 2 κἐαρ ίμεράμπυκος θεάς 10 Κὑπριδος αίυά δώρα'
χειρα δ’ ούκέτι παρθενικάς άτερθ* εράτυεν, θίηεν δε Χευκάν παρηίδων' βόασέ τ Ερίβοἱα %αλλ:ο-15 θώρακα Πανδίονος
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wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Dei'aneira, when she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iole to his shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor miserable, and again alas! that she should make such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas’ rose-clad marge 1 that marvellous gift divine.2
12 (xvi)
The Young Men and Maidens or Theseus
Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and twice seven splendid youths and maids3 of race Ionian, for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And Alinos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair \vhite cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the brazen-cuissed seed of Pandion,4 and Theseus saw,
1 of Euenus, a river of Aetolia	8 the poisoned shirt
with which she killed Heracles 3 cf. Serv. Aen. 6. 21 (Bacchylides in Dithyrambis) ; these young Athenians were the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus
1 Ρ inserts (gloss) ττοταμψ	? Ρ μίνα
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εκηονον' ϊΒεν Βε Θέσεις, μεΧαν Β' υπ όφρύων Βίνασεν όμμα, καρΒίαν τε οι σχετΧιον άμυξεν άXyoς 20 εΐρέν τε· 'Λῶς ιέ/e φερτάτου, οσιον ουκετι τεάν εσω κυβερνάς φρένων θυμόν ϊσχε με^/αΧονχον η ρω ς βίαν, άντ. α οτι μεν εκ Θεών μοίρα παγκρατης 25 άμμι κατενευσε και Δίκας ρεπει τά-Χαντον, πεπρωμεναν αίσαν εκπΧήσομεν όταν ελθρ' συ Βε βαρεΐαν κάτε-χε μήτιν. ει καί σε κεΒνα 30 τεκεν Χόχει Διός υττο κρόταφον ΤΒας μιηεΐσα 1 Φθινικος ερα-τώνυμος κόρα βροτών φερτατον, άΧΧα κάμε ΙΊιτθεος Θυηάτηρ άφνεον 35 πΧαθείσα 1 ποντίω τεκεν ΥΙοσειΒάνι χρυσεόν τε οι Βόσαν ίόττΧοκοι κα·
Χύιττραν κόραι Νηρεος? τω σε, ιτόΧεμαρχε Κνωσίων,
40 κεΧομαι ποΧύστονον
ερύκεν υβριν' ου yap αν θελοι-μ άμβρότου3 εραννόν ’Αοΰς ΙΒειν φάος, hτ ει 4 τ ιν ηϊθεων συ Βαμάσειας άεκον-45 τα* ττρόσθε χειρων βίαν
Βείζομεν' τα Β’ επιόντα Βαίμων κρίνει.' 5 εττ. α τόσ εΐπεν άρεταιχμος ηρως' ιοο
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and his eye rolled dark ’neath his brows, and a cruel pang pieced to his heart, and f Son of peerless Zeus ’ quoth he, { now guidest thou no righteous spirit in thy breast. Stay 1 pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous violence. Whate’er resistless Fate hath decreed us from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we shall fulfil our destiny, I doubt not, when it comes; prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow vv^itli Phoenix’ modest maiden so fair of fame;1 yet I also come of the wedding of rich Pittheus’ daughter 1 2 unto Poseidon of the sea, -when the violet-crowned daughters of Nereus gave her a veil of gold. Therefore ϊ bid thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous· ness that would bring much woe ; for I would not my eyes should look on the sweet light of the immortal Dawn after tliou badst done despite to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show the strength of my amis beside yours, and God shall decide the rest.’
So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship’s crew
1 Europa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezcn, afterwards wife of Aegeus
1 Housnian transposes μιγεΐσα (31) and πλαθΰσα (35)	2 E
despite Didynius ap. Amnion. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): Ρ κάλυμμα
Νηρηϊδες : for persistence of unmetrical readings cf. the extra
κωλον at Pind. ΟΙ. 2. 29	3 * 5 Ρ αμβρότυι 4 Headl. tr el
5 hence to 1. 78 and for 11. 91-2 we have Ox. Γαρ. 1091
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τάφον Be ναυβάται φωτός ύπεράφανον
50 θάρσος' 'ΑΧίου τε γαμβρω χόΧωσεν ητορ, ύφαινε τε ποταινίαν μήτιν, είπεν τε’ 'ΜεγαΧοσθενες Ζεύ πάτερ, άκουσον' εϊπερ με νύμφα Φοίνισσα ΧευκώΧενος σοι τεκεν,
55 νυν πρόπεμπ απ' ουρανού θοαν πυριεθειραν άστραπάν σάμ άρίηνωτον' εί Βε καί σε Ύροιξηνία σεισίχθονι φύτευσεν Αϊθρα ΥΙοσει-60 Βάνι, τόνΒε χρύσεον χοίρος ayXaov
eveyKe κόσμον εκ βαθείας άΧός,
Βίκων βράσει σώμα πατρός ες Βόμους. ε'ίσεαι Β* αϊκ εμάς κΧύρ 65 Κρόνιος εύχάς
άναξιβρεντας ό πάντων μεΒεων,'1
?. β' κΧύε Β’ άμεμπτον εύχάν μεηασθενης Ζευς, ύπεροχόν τε οι τεκμαρ2 φύτευσε τιμάν φίΧω θεΧων 70 παιΒΙ πανΒερκεα 3 Θεμεν, άστραψε θ'’ ό Βε θυμαρμενον ΙΒων τέρας πετασε χεΐρας 4 κΧυτάν ες αιθέρα μενεπτόΧεμος ήρως ειρεν τε’ ‘ ®ησεϋ, τάΒ' εμά 5 75 μεν βΧεπεις σαφή Διός Βώρα’ συ Β' ορνυ' ες6 βα~ ρύβρομον πεΧαγος’ ΚρονίΒας Bi τοι πατήρ άναξ τεΧει
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and the heart of the Sun-God’s daughter’s spouse1 grew Avroth, and a strange new plot lie w ove, and said f Give ear, mighty Father of mine! If indeed I am thy child of Phoenix ’ white-armed daughter, I prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed levin-bolt for a sign all may know ; and thou, if for thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself -without demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright golden ornament of my hand.2 So shalt thou know if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him.’
Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and f Here, Theseus/ quoth lie, ‘ seest thou plain the gifts Zeus giveth unto me; come then thou, and spring into the roaring maiii^ and thy father Lord Poseidon son
1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphae was daughter of the Sun 2 a ring
1 Ρ παντω[ν μβδ*]' [ων] 2 E despite Alcm, Earth. 87 (cf. 72): Ρ τ6 μ\.ν<χι (gloss) 3 O. Ρ. πανταρκεα 4 mss χειρας π(τασσε 5 Platt: Ρ ταδβ O. Ρ. ταδε[ 6 O.F. ορνυσ' ο*σ[ with second ο deleted: for opw(o) cf. II. 24. 63 δαίνυο
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Ποσεὡἄν υπερτατον SO κλεο<; γθόνα κατ ήύΒενΒρον.*λ ως είπε* τω δ’ ου πάλιν θυμός άνεκάμπτετ , ἀλλ’ εύ-πάκτων επ’ Ικρίων σταθείς ορουσε, πόντιόν τε νιν 85 Βεξατο θελημόν άλσος, τάφεν 8ε Αιός υιός ενΒοθεν κέαρ, κελευσε τε κατ ου-ρον ΐσχεν ευΒαίΒαλον νάα’ Μοῖρα δ’ ετεραν επόρσυν' όΒόν. άντ. β' ΐετο δ’ ωκύπομπον Βόρυ' σόει 91 νιν βορεάς εξόπιν2 πνεουσ άήτα' τρεσσαν δ’ ’Αθαναϊων ηϊθεων <πάν> 3 yέvoς, επει ηρως θόρεν πόντονΒε, κα-95 τα λειριών τ όμμάτων Βά-
κρυ χεον, βαρειαν επιΒε·γμενοι άνάηκαν, φερον 8ε Βελφϊνες άλι-ναιεται4 μεηαν θοως Θησέα πατρός ιππί-100 ου Βόμον’ μεηαρόν τε Θεών μόλεν.5 τόθι κλυτάς ΙΒων εΒεισ όλβίοιο N»j-ρεος^ κόρας’ από yap άγλα-ών λάμπε ηυίων σέλας
1 Ρ eul. 2 Κ: ΟΤ εζόπιθε (BI.): Ρ Εξόπιθεν 3 Κ 1 Palmer: Ρ eraXi]j/ai. 5 Ρ εμολεν τε Θεών μιαρόν 6 Lutl-wich : Ρ e8eiae,vT]peos ολ\βίον 1
1 Theophrastus H.Ρ. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with what he calls the narcissus ; in any case, for us it would
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all the wooded earth.’ He ended, and the other’s spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep received him right kindly. And the heart of the son of Zeus was amazed Λνΐΐΐιϊη him, and he bade them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the wind. But Destiny struck out another path.
The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian youth "were affrighted when the hero leapt into the sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes1 to think of the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds,2 and he came into the hall of the Gods. There beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and
only have a Latin name ; I therefore give the traditional translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily ’ = wild daffodil) ; but we may-compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the Narcissus of the Poets ; the translation is justified as an adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to Tennyson ; if the Pheasant-eye is intended here, the pupil of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured centre, and the white to the white petals ; the word is given its original use as an adjective, cf. Pind. N. 7. 79 \eipiov Ιίνθςμον; λ cip6s (Hesych, δ l^xvbs καί ωχρός, ‘thin and pale,’) and λίΐροφθαλμός (Suid. δ προσηνές ίχων τους οφθαλμούς,
1 with gentle eyes ’) may or may not be connected ; perhaps also λ·ηροΙ (Hesych, τα irepl rots -γυναικήοις χιτωσι, ‘ the gold piping of women's smocks ’); Boisacq favours the view that λώριον is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic prjpi = flower; the meaning is ‘bright young eyes,’ cf. Shakespeare’s * 3Toung-ejred cherubins ’	2 Poseidon’s
palace in the depths of the sea
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105 ωτε πυρός, άμφϊ χαίταις Be χροσεόπΧοκοι Βίνηντο ταινίαν' χορω Β* ετερ-7τον κέαρ vypoiai1 ποσσίν σεμνάν <Βε> τ αλοχον πατρός φί\αν 110 ιΒε,2 βοώτΓΐν ερατοΐ-σιν Άμφιτρίταν Βόμοις' α νιν άμφεβαΧεν είανον πορφύριον,3 ἐ7Γ. β' κόμαισί τ επεθηκεν οΰΧαις αμεμφεα πΧόκον,
115 τον ποτε οι εν γέμω
Βωκε δόλιος ’ΑφροΒίτα ρόΒοις ερεπτός.* άπιστον οτι Βαίμονες θεωσιν 5 ούΒεν φρενοιίραις βροτοΐς’ ναα παρά Χεπτόπρυμνον φάνη’ φεΰ}
120 οϊαισιν εν φροντίσι Κνώσιον εσχασε^ στραταηεταν, επει μόλ’ άΒίαντος εξ άΧος θαύμα πάντεσσι, λάμπε δ’ άμφϊ yυίoις Θεών Βωρ\ ayXao-125 θρονοί τε κουραι συν ευθυμία νεοκτίτω ώΧόΧυξαν ε-
/cXayev Be πόντος' ηιθερι δ’ eyy00ev νέοι παϊάνιξαν ερατα όπί.
130 ΔάΧιε, χοροΐσι Κηιων φρένα 7 ΙανθεΙς
οπαζε Θεόπομπον εσθΧών τυχαν.
1 Κ: Ρ -σιν ev 2 Housm.-i?: Ρ ιδ[ο]ν (coit. to iilev) re ττ. α. <ρ. | σεμναν (Ιδ€ and σζμνάν accidentally transposed ;
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with «τ dance; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house his father’s stately Avife so dear, the great-eyed Amphitrite, who put about him a fine purple robe, and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned Aphrodite.1
Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of sound wit. Beside the slender-sterned ship lo he appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from the deep a marvel to all with the gifts * 2 of a God 3 shining upon him, when the bright-throned Maidens 4 shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried out, when the sweet voices of young men and maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving!
0	Lord of Delos/ be thy heart made glad with the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings come hither from thee !
1	the epithet ‘ rose-cro\vned ’ softens the unpleasant effect
of ‘sly/ cf. aSeia and δολιχαύχενι of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘ Gods/ but it is prob. a ‘generalising plural’	4 the Nereids	5 Theseus,
returning from Crete, touched at Delos
then δί lost by haplogr. ; then πατρός and &\οχον inverted by
a syllable-counter); for inversion cf. 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p.
117	3 Hcadl.-j£, cf. Sa. 61, II. 16. 9: Ρ aiova nop<pvpeav'
4 Ey cf. ep4<pa) : Ρ ^ρςμνον, but if the wreath was * dark 5
with roses they must have been real ones ; if so, they would have withered long before 5 Rich: 1* βίκωσιν 6 Ρ
€<τχασ6»/	7 J <f>pevas
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13	(xvii) θησενς
στ ρ. α Βασιλέϊ) τάν ιεράν ’Αθανάν, των άβροβίων άναξ Ίώνων,1 τί νίον e/cXaye χαΧκοκώάων σάΧτηηξ ττοΧεμψαν aocSav ;
5	η τις άμετερας χθονός Βνσμενης ορι άμφιβάΧΧει στραταγέτας άνηρ ; ή Χρσταϊ κακομάχανοι ποιμένων άεκατι μηΧων 10 σενοντ άηεΧας βία ;
η τί τοι κραάίαν άμνσσει ;
(f>6eyyev άοκεω yap ει τινι βροτών άΧκίμων επικουρίαν καί τιν εμμεναι νέων,
15 ω ΤΙανΒίονος vie καί Κρεούσας. στ ρ. β' Ν εον ηΧθεν άόΧιχάν άμείψας κάρνξ ποσϊν Ίσθμίαν κεΧενθον άφατα δ’ epya \eyei κραταιον φωτός· τον υπερβιόν τ επεφνεν 20 %ίνιν, ος Ισχνϊ φέρτατος
θνατων ην, ΚρονίΒα Ανταίου σεισίχθονος τάκος-συν τ’ άνάροκτόνον iv νάπαις Κρεμμυώυο?, άτάσθαΧόν τε 25 'Ζκίρωνα κατεκτανεν'
τάν τε Κερκυόνος παΧαίστραν εσχεν, Πολυ7Γὑμουό9 τε καρτεράν
ιο8
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13	(xvii)
Theseus 1
King of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living IonianSj what new thing means the war-song that cries from the brazen-belled clarion ? Doth a captain of enemies beset2 the bounds of our land? or thieves of ill intent drive our herds of slieep perforce in their keepers’ despite ? or what is it pricks thy heart ? Prithee speak; for thou, me-thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.—
A messenger is but now come running, by way of the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds ineffable of a mighty man,3 who hath slain the huge Siuis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of the Earth-shaker Lytaean,4 the son of Cronus, and hath laid low the man-slaying sow in the woods of Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron,5 and hath ended the wrestling-place of Cercyon,6 and Poly-
1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens	2 cf.
Frag. Adesp. 127. G Nauck 3 the young Theseus, son by Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Aethra 4 Poseidon was said to be so called because he f freed ’ (\veiv) the Peneius by cleaving the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. Αυταί; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to the lop of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast-road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea 6 a place on the road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the ‘ wrestling-place of Cercyon ’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3
1 cf. Hermog. Rh. Or. Walz 5. 493, 7. 982
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σφυράν εξεβαΧεν ΤΙροκάπ-τα?, άρείονοι? τυχών
30	φω τό?, ταυτα δέδοιχ' ὑπα τελείται. στρ.η Τινα δ' εμμεν ποθεν άνδρα τούτον Xεyει τινα τε στοΧάν εχοντα ; πάτερα συν ποΧεμη'ίοις ο-πΧοισι στρατιάν άγοντα ποΧΧάν ;
35	ή μούνον συν οπάοσιν 1
στείχειν έμπορον οΓ άΧάταν επ' άΧΧοδαμίαν,
Ισχυρόν τε καί άΧκιμον ωδε καί θρασύν, ος τοσούτων 2 40 άνδρών κρατερον σθένος εσχεν ; η θεός αυτόν άρμα δίκας άδίκοισιν οφρα μησεται' ου yap ράδιον alev ερ-δοντα μη 'ντυχεΐν κακω.
45 πάντ εν τω δοΧιχω χράνω τεΧεϊται. στ ρ. δ' Δύο οι φωτε μόνους άμαρτειν Xiyei, περί φαιδίμοισι δ' ώμοις ξίφος εχειν [εΧεφαντάκωπον],3 ξεστούς δε δύ' εν χερεσσ άκοντας,
50 κηΰτυκτον κυνεαν Αάκαι-
ναν κράτος περί 4 πυρσοχαίτου, στέρνοις τε πορφύραν χιτων 5 άμφι, και οΰΧιον ΘεσσαΧάν χΧαμύδ** ομμάτων δε 55 στίΧβειν άπο Ααμνίον
φοίνισσαν φXάya‘ παΐδα δ' εμμεν πρωθηβον, άρηί'ων δ' αθυρμάτων μεμνάσθαι ποΧεμου τε καί ΧαΧκεοκτύπου μάχας’
60	δίζησθαι δε φιXayXάoυς Άθάνας.
ι ίο
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of a Maimer1 who hath found his match. I fear me how this all shall end.—
Who and whence saith he that this man is, and what his equipage ? Comes he with a great host under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like a merchant2 that wanders abroad, this man so mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great strength of so many ? Sure a God must speed him for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in the long run of time.—
Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, and either hand hath a polished javelin ; a well-wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ;3 a lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens.
1 general^ called Procrustes; he used to force travellers between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was a volcano in Lemnos
1 Goligher: Ρ οττλοισιν, cf. Eur. Bee. 114S	2 Platt: Ρ os
τούτων : τοιοΰτων would give the meaning ‘ the mighty strength of so strong men’ 3 Desrousseaux, from Ον. Met. 7. 41 : there is no gap in Ρ 4 BI: Ρ vvep 5 Platt: Ρ χιτώνα ττ. Ι cmpvois ταμφι
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14	(xviii)
Ίώ
Άθηναίοις
σ τ ρ. Πάρεστι μύρια κεΧευθος αμβροσιών μεΧεων, δ? αν τταρα ΪΙιερίΒων Χά-χησι Βώρα Μούσαν,
5	ΙοβΧεφαροί τε καί φερεστεφανοι Χάμιτε? βάΧωσιν άμφι τιμάν ΰμνοισιν' υφαινε νυν iv ταΐς ποΧυηράτοις τι καινόν1 10 όΧβίαις Άθάναις,
εύαίνετε Κηΐα μέριμνα, πρεπει σε φερτάταν ίμεν οΒόν παρά ΚαΧΧιόπας Χα-χοϊσαν εξοχον γἐρα?.
15	ηεν 2 ’Άργο? οθ’ ΐππιον Χιπουσα φεύ^ε χρυσία βους εύρυσθενεος φραΒαΐσι φερτάτου Διό?, ’Ιυάγου ροΒοΒάκτνΧος κόρα, άντ. οτ "Αργού ομμασι βΧεποντα 20 πάντοθεν άκαμάτοις μεηιστοάνασσα κέΧευσε χρυσόπεπΧος "Ηρα άκοιτον άύπνον ερν-τα καΧΧικεραν ΒάμαΧιν 25 φυΧάσσεν, ουΒε Μαία? υῶς Βύνατ ούτε κατ ευ-φεγγἐας άμερας Χαθειν νιν ούτε νύκτας άγυ[ός.]3
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14	(xviii)
Io
For the Athenians
There’s full many a path of immortal verse for him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses^ and hath his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such fame.1 Dowered as art thou of Calliope so exceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed be noble.
Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter of InachuSj2 Λνΐιεη gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, bad bidden that Argus who looked all ways with tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting on the fair-homed maid, and the Son of Maia3 could not elude him either by radiant day or pure and holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet-
1 ref. to the poet’s uncle Simonides? 2 river-god and king of Arcadia 3 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus
1 Ρ corr. to κλεινό ν	2 Headl: F τι ην (a syllable-count-
ing emendation of ήν, corruption of ήεν): for τί $v ‘ what happened, when . . and when [19] . . γ’ (comma at ψυλάσσεν 25 and interrogation-mark at ayvas 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58 a : but antistr. has a trochee 3 11. 2S-51 restored bv Jebb (28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 43, 45-50), E (33), Kenyon (34, 39), Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51)
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err’ ovv 1 yever ε[ν μάχας ἀγωυι]
30 πο&αρκε ayye\o[v Διό?]
κτανεΐν τότε [Γάς ύπεροπλου] όβριμοσπόρου λ[ἐχου]
’Άργου, ή 2 ρα καί ε[ΰνασαν λαθουσαι] άσπετοι μεριμν[αι,]
35 Ύ] Πιερίδε? φυτευσ[αυ άΒύμω μέλει] επ. καφέων ανάιταυσ[ιν εμπεΒων,] εμοί μεν οΰν 1
άσφαλεστατον α πρό[σω κέλευθος,] επει παρ' άνθεμώ[8εα]
40 Νείλου ιίφίκετ οί[στροπλαξ]
Ίώ φερουσα ιταΐΒα [γαστρι τον Διό?,] 'Έπαφον' ένθα νι[ν τεκ εύκλεα] λινοστολών πρύτ\ανιν πολιτάν] υπερέχω βρύοντ[α τιμά,]
45 μεηίσταν τε θνα\των εφανεν yeviOXav,] οθεν καί Αγαυορί[δα?] εν έπταπύλοισ[ι Θὑμαις]
Κάδμος Χεμελ[αν φύτευσεν,] α τον όρσιβάκχα[ν]
50 τίκτεν Διόνυσον [εύφρόνων τε κώμων] και χορών στεφαν[αφόρων άνακτα.]
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foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the Pierians’ delightsome music1 made his persistent troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for such as ine is the path that passeth on to the day when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus.2 There bare she him to be the famed ruler of a linen-robed people,3 a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, whence Cadmus son of Agenor beg.it in seven-gate Thebes that Semele who bare Dionysus rouser of Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances that bear the prize.4
1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of Memphis	3 the Eg}'ptians	4 in the contest of
dithyramb choruses
1 resumptive
^ Ρ ή
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15	(xix)-15A
’Ίδα?
ΑακεΒαιμονίοις
Σπάρτα ποτ iv ^[νρνχόρφ] 1 ξανθαΐ Αακ€$αι,[μονίων] τοιόνδβ μέλος κ[όραί δίώκευν,] 2 οτ α·γβτο καλλιπά[ραον]
5 κόραν θρασνκάρ[Ειος Ιδος] λίάρπησσαν ίότ[ριχ ές οίκους] φυ^/ων θανάτου τ’ελευταυ] c'9·	[c'θ' α ρ μ όπάσσαςΥ
άναξίαλος Ποσει[δαυ]
10 ίππους τί οι ίσαν[έμους] e'9- ΤΙλβυρων βς ένκτ\ιμέναν πέμψβν παρά] χρυσάσπιΕος νΙό[ν *Άρηος].
15	Α
Sell. Pind, Is. 4. 92 [κρανιοις οφρα ξένων | vabv Ποσςιδάωνος έρέφοντα σχέθοι]· Ιδίως τόν ’Ανταίον φησι των ξένων των ηττω· μένων το~ς κρανίοις έρέφειν τόν του Ποσζιδώνος ναόν· τούτο yap ίστορουσι τόν Θράκα Αιομήδην ττοιέϊν. Βακχνλίδης Se ΕϋηνοΡ έπϊ των Μαρπησσης μνηστήρων, οί δέ Oίνόμαον, ως Σοφοκλής.
1 11. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), E (3), Κ (4, 5, 9), J (6, 8), BI. (7), K-E(U), Reinaeh (12)	2 cf. Simon.
80 (29 Bgk) 3 prob. written as part of 1. 7 ; cf. 29. 148, and for the reverse, 29. 115
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15 (xix)-15 A
Idas
For the Spartans
Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired daughters of the Spartans danced to sucli a song as this, when stout-heart Idas 1 led home that faircheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,2 when he had ’scaped the end of death,3 the day sea-lord Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered Ares4 at well-built Pleuron . . .
Ιδ A
Scholiast on Pindar [* to make him cease from roofing Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers ’]: The poet is peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told of the Thracian Diomede ; but Bacchylides relates that Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles ascribes the like to Oenomaus.
1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Euenus king of Pleuron in Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Euenus
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16 (xx)-17 [Κάσσανδρα1]
Sch. Pind. ΟΙ. 10. 83 [αν* ’ι'πποισι δε τετρασιν J άττί> Mαντινεας 2ciju.os]· δ δε Δίδυμοί οΰτω καθίστησι τδν \0yov' ττ)ν Μαντινόαν φησ'ιν είναι ίεράν Ποσειδώΐ'Οϊ, καί παρατίθεται τδν Βακχυλίδην \eyovTa οΰτω’
Yloaeihdviov ως
Μαυτιζκέ? τρωΒοντα χαλ«οδαιδάλοισιυ εν
ασττίσιν φορεΰντες
[άφ* ίπποι ρ~\όφα 7τό[λιο?] 2
17
Serv. Aen. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: lugentum more miici-onem hastae non cuspidera contra terrain tenentes, quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrarabis dicit.
18 [Λαοκόων]
Ibid. 2. 201 : sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in homines conversis dicit.
19	[Πίλοφ]
Sell. Pind. ΟΙ. 1. 37 [ίπει νιν καθαρα λεβι]tos εξελε Κλωθώ]. ... δ δε Βακχυλίδης τον Πελοπα τ^ν Ῥ ία ν λεγει υγιάσαι καθείσαν (πάλιν^ τψ λεβητι. 3
1 cf. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. Stat. Theb. 7. 330	2 this line so restored by BI. occurs
with parts of 11. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus ; από or αφ’ must there have been written at the end of 1.3; 1. 4 is not in Sch. Pind. 3 Β : mss δια του λεβητοί
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16	(xx)-17
Cassandra 1
Scholiast on Pindar: [‘ and with the four-horse chariot, Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following explanation :—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare Bacchylides:
[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from their horse-breeding city . . .2
17
Servius on Vergil Aencid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— * The Arcadians with arms reversed ’]: That is, holding in mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.3
18
[Laocoon]
The Same [the death of Laocoon] : Bacchylides certainly speaks of Laocoon and his wife and of the serpents coming from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men.
19 4
[Pelops]
Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast]: . . . Bacchylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by putting him back into the cauldron.
1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on Aen. 11. 93	2 peih.
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra’s prophecy of the Trojan War (BI.); cf. Porphyrio (above, p. 85)	3 the
Arcadians peril, were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces in the Cassandra 4 cf. Eust. 1909. 61
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20 [Τνδευς]
Sch. Ar. Αν. 1536 [καΙτν Βασιλείαν σοι γυναίκ’ εχειν διδ<£]. σωματοποιεί τ\}ν Βασιλείαν αυτδ τ b πράγμα us γυναίκα. Eυφρόνιο*, on Aibs θυγάτηρ η Βασιλεία, καί δοκεί τδ κατά τήν αθανασίαν αυτή οικονομείν, tjv ίχει καί τταρα Βακχυλίδρ η 5Αθήνα, τω ΤυδεΓ δώσουσα την αθανασίαν.
21 [Φιλοκτί/ττ^ς]
Sch. Pind. Ρ. 1. 100 [Ααμνόθεν]· ταύτρ τη ιστορία καί Βακχυ-λίδηε σνμψωνεΊ εν τo7s Αιθυράμβοΐ5, οτι δή οί'Έλληνες εκ Αημνον μετεστείλαντο τδν Φιλοκτητην 'Ελένου μαντενσαμενον εΧμαρτο yap Ιίνευ των 'Ηρακλείων τόξων μη ττορθηθηναι τδ*Ιλιον.
Λ'
ΠΡΟΞΟΔΙΩΧ
22
Stob. FI. 10S. 26 -f- 49 [οτ* δεί γενναίω$ φέρειν τα προσπίπτοντα όνταs av0pvnovs καί κατ’ αρετήν ζην όφείλοντα$]· Βακχυλίδου Προσοδίων χ
στρ. Ει? ορος, μία βροτοΐσιν2 ευτυχίας οδό?, θύμον ει τις εχων άττενθη δύναταί διατελεϊν βίον ος δε μύρια μεν άμφιττοΧεϊ φρενί,
το δε παρ άμάρ τε καί νύκτα μεΧλόντων χάριν
εον ιάτττεται κέαρ, άκαρττον εχει πόνον, άντ. τί yap ελαφρον ετ 3 άττρακτ δδυρόμενον δονεΐν καρδίαν; . . .
1 mss τροσφδιων 2 mss insert 4στίν 3 mss insert όστ 120
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20
[Tydeus]
Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ and have Kingship for your wife ’]: He personifies Kingship as a woman. According to Euphronius this is because Kingship is (laughter of Zeus; and she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises immortality to Tydeus.1
21
[Philoctetes]
Scholiast on Pindar [‘ from Lemnos’] : This account tallies with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that Ilium should not be taken without the bow of Heracles.
Book IV
PROCESSIONALS
22
Stobaeus Anthology [Of the need of bearing one’s lot like a gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according to virtue] : Bacchylides Processionals:—
One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end. Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of things to come,, the labour of such an one beareth no fruit. For Avhat ease is there left us if we keep the heart astir with vain lament ? 2 . . .
1 cf. Apollod. 3. 15	2 the last sentence, is quoted
separately but is thought to belong hfere
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23
Ibid. 98. 25 [wepl του βίου, οτι βραχύς καί «Ιτκαί φροντίδων ανάμματος]· Βακχυλίδου Προσοδίων 1
ττάντεσσι θνατοϊσι δαίμων επεταξε πόνους aXkoiaiv αΧλους.
E'
ΠΑΡ© ΕΝ ΕΙ ΩΝ
24
Plut. Mus. 17 [ττ. αρμονιών]· ουκ T)yv6u be [δ Πλάτων) οτι πολλά Αωρια παρθένια 2 Άλκμάνι καί Πινδάρφ καί Σιμωνίδη κα\ Βακχνλίδη πεποίηται.
ς'
ΤΠΟΡΧΗλΙΑΤΩΝ
25
Stob. FI. 11. 7 [ττ. άληθβίαϊ]· Βακχνλίδου'Ύπορχημάτων Λυδία μεν yap 3 Λίθος μανύει χρυσόν άν-δρών δ’ άρεταν σοφίαν 4 τε παΎκρατης ἐλἐγχει αλάθεια . . .
26-26 Α
Keil An. Gr. 7. 21 [π. αμφιμάκρου]· Ι δέ airls καλβΐται καί Κρητικός, ώϊ τών Κ ρητών ζ-πινοησάντων rb eΙδος τον τοιούτου
1 mss Ίτροσψδιών 2 mss insert άλλα 3 mss also omit γάρ, .gem omits μ\ν yap 4 gem σοφία with some mss
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23
The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full it is of trouble] : Bacchylides Processionals:—
God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this and another upon that.
Book V
MAIDEN-SONGS
24
Plutarch Miisic [the ‘ modes ’] : Plato was well aware that many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides.
Book VI
DANCE-SONGS
251
Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth] : Bacchylides Dance-Songs :—
For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, and the worth and skill of a man is proved by almighty Truth.
26-26 A 2
Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, - υ -]: It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was
1 cf. a £ gem,’ prob. itself a touchstone, described by Cavlus Rcc. Ρ Ant. V. pi. 50. 4 and Sch. 11. 16. 57	2 cf. Dion. Hal.
Comp. 25 (τφ παρα Βακχυλίδτ]), Ath. 14. 631 c3 Ael. H. A. 6. 1, Luc. Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. δ. 12, Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 2. 721
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Ρυθμόν, οΓί κα\ τb ύπόρχημα άναφερεται· φιλεΊ δε τοι ντορχήματα τούτφ τω ποδί καταμαρεΊσθαι, οΐον
Οὐχ εΒρας epyov ovS' άμβοΧας, αλλά ^ρυσαίγιδο? Ίτωυια?
'χρη τταρ' evSaiBaXov ναόν eX-θόντας αβρόν τι δεΐξαι.
26 Α
Lack ad Stat. Theb. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; haec civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam dixit et
’ ΑΧαΧκο μόνην1
significavit. hie Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus est Horatius in ilia oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat excidinm.
27—28 [είς Δῆλον]
Heph. 43 [ττ. τταιωνικου]· δεδ-ηλυσθω δε οτι καί ολα ασματα κρ·ητικα συντίθεται, ωσττερ καί παρά Βακχυλίδτ)’
?Ω ττερικΧειτε ΔαΧ’, ayvorjaeiv μεν ου σ' εΧττομαί
28
Sch. Call. Del. 28 [ei δε λίην πολεες σε περιτροχόωσιν άοιδαί]· αί Πινδάρου καί Βακχνλίδου.
1 Mitscherlich: mss Alchomenen, -em
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly employed ; compare
This is no time for sitting or delay; go we rather to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia1 of the golden aegis, and there show forth some delicate thing.
26	A
Lactantius on Statius ThebaId [‘ The Itonaeans and the ranks of Minerva the Protectress ’]: Where reigned Itoims son of Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. Hence Bacehylides calls Minerva Itonia and
the Protectress.
This Bacehylides is tlie Greek poet imitated by Horace in the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of Troy.
27-28
[To Delos]
Hephaestion Handbook af Metre [the Paeonic]: It should be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, as for instance in Bacehylides:
O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to know again
28 2
Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos [‘and if very many songs run about thee ’]: That is, songs of Pindar and Bacehylides.
1 Itonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan-Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Ale. 6	2 or a Processional ?
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Ζ'
ΕΠΙΝΙΚΩΝ
29-41 British Museum Papyrus 733 :1
29	(i) A-E [νΑργειω Κείω παιδί πνκτῆ (?) “Ισόμια]
(The first 110 1 2 lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, but we may compare for their contents:— (a) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [ττ. Ae|i0<i'as]· τ epas δ’ ebv \ elver σ (pi (Εύξάντ ios)· ‘Τρία» τοι πόλ€μον j Aibs ’Eννοσίδαν re βαρύκτνπον. | χθόνα τοι 7ΓOTe καί στρατέ άθροον | πέμφαν Kepavv<£ τριόδοντί Τ6 Ι is τδν βαθυν Τάρταρον, έμάν | ματέρα Xivovres καί ολον οίκον evepKe'ad—(b) Callim. Αϊτζα 3. 1 (Οχ. Pap. 1011) 64 [ιτ. Κίω]· ev δ’ ΰβριν θάνατόν τβ Kepavviov, ev Se γόητα$ | ΤελχιΨα* μακάρων τ’ ουκ aXeyovTa θ€ων j ήλβά Αημωνακτα yepwv eve0T)KaTo beXrois, | καί yρηυν Μακβλώ μητέρα Ae£i6^s, | &S μοΰνας tire νήσον averpevov e’lven’ άλιτρης ] ΰιBpios aa/cijfleis eWivov αθάνατοι. — \c) Sch. Ον. Ib. 475: Macelo 3 filia Damonis dicitur enm sororibus fuisse ,· harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telchinas quorum hie princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit ; ex qua creavit Euxantmm unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Norm. Dion. 18. 35 Ζηνα κα\ ’Απόλλωνα μifj ξeiviaae MaKeXXit . . γ’—(e) Tz. Theog. 81 Matr. An. 580 etc δε του KaTappeovros α'ίματος των μορίων | iν μ\ν ττ} yfj yey0vaai Tpe7s ’Epivies πρώτον, | η Τ€ΐσι<ρόνη, Μeyaipa, καί Άληκτω συν ταύταιs· 6 | καί συν αυτα?5 οι τeσσapes όνομαστοϊ TeXxives, | ’Ακταΐοε, ΜeyaXrjaios, *Ορμ€ν05 re καί Avkos, Ι οι. Βακχυλίδηε μέν φησι 'Neμeσeωs Ταρτάρου, \ άλλοι Tives be Xeyovai Trjs Γt)s Te καί του Πόντοι/.)
1 see ρ. 92 note 1	2 according to Blass, see below 3 ms
Macedo 4 mss Μακέλλων and a lacuna 5 ms τούτου
1 see p. 93 note 1	2 the victory is recorded in a 4th
cent, list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athena 3 Calli-
machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of c. 450 B.c.
4 according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding
because he invited all the Gods but J upiter. This episode may not have formed part of the version used by B., cf. Pindar 126
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Book VII
VICTORY-SONGS
29-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century b.c. : 1
29	(i) A-E
For Argeius cf Ceos, Victor in the Bovs’ Boxing-Match at the Isthmus 2
The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos ancl Dexithea, a story which is preserved as follows:—(a) Pindar Paeans [on Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel him:—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-bolt and trident sent a land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my mother and her well-walled house ’—(b) Callimachus Origins : And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, anti likewise the wizards the Telchins and Demonax who so foolishly flouted the blessed Gods—these the old man 3 did put in his writing·tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they overturned an island for its sinful insolence, (c) Scholiast on the Ibis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their hospitality saved them4 when he struck tlie Telchins, of whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blighting all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came Minos, and was united with Dexione. and begat Euxantius father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (d) Xonnus Dionysiaca : Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board]; and (e) Tzetzes Theogony: From the blood which dripped from the mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, Ormenus, and Lvcus, whom Bacchylitles calls Sons of Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and Sea.
27
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29 .(i)
στρ. a	(contained1 in 11. 3-8)
Πιερὡε? . . . yaiaς Ίσθμίας . . . ευβούλου \ρ/αμ]βρον Ν07ρέ[ος] ...
αντ. α (perhaps contained in ll. 13-14 2) ω Τίελοπος λιπαράς νήσου θεάΒματοι πάλαι
€7Γ. α	(perhaps in Ι. 19)
[υφ' αρ]μασιν ίππους
αντ. β'	(perhaps in ll. 38-39)
['.XVlT€L ο-υνβύ\νων
στρ. γ'1 αντ. y J
(perhaps in ll. 48—58)
[/στov]pyol κόρ[αι\ . . . μελίφρονος ΰπ[νον] • · · \Ap]xaiav πάλιν . . . ανΰήροις αλος . [αὸνγαῖ? άελίου
άντ '. 3'}	(perhaps in ll. 73-81)
[Μα]ΑτεΛ.ώ δε .. . [φιληλάκατος . . . ἐπ’ εύναη . . . προσφωνεί τε ν[ιν] 3 . . . σαίνουσ’ οπί’ . . . μεν στέρυμαι . . . άμφάκει δύα . . . πενία . . . [φεν^ετ[ε] 7τάμπα[ν\ . . .
(27 lines lost)
1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement	2 from
Sch. Pind. ΟΙ. 13.1 πρόθυρον καί θύρχς εΐώθασι καλΰντην Κόρινθον, 128
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29 (i)
{lines 1-8 perhaps contained1
Pierians .... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of shrewd Nereus . .2)
(//. 13-14 were perhaps
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle 3)
(ί. 19 perhaps contained
[harnessed] horses to a chariot)
(//. 38-9 perhaps
for lack of husbands)
(11. 48-58 perhaps
girls at the loom .... sweet-hearted sleep .... ancient city .... margin of the sea . . rays of the Sun)
(//. 73-81 perhaps
and Macelo . . lover of the distaff . . to the flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in beguiling accents . . I lack . . with a tivo-edged grief .	. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .)
(27 lines lost)
1 Blass placed conjccturally what he considered the fragments of the first four columns (110 11.) of this ode ; they are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for them to be printed here in full	2 Poseidon, husband of
Amphitritc 8 Corinth
διά τb την αρχήν η τέλος είναι Πελοπόννησου rbv Ισθμόν, πρόθυρον δε τots είς Πελοπόννησον στελλομενοις. Βακχυλί5ης· Πίλο7τοι κτλ.	3 cf. Α poll. Pron. Gram. Gr. I. 1. 84
VOL. III.
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,... .]αφθς[ι
• · ·]?' τρἱτάτα μετ[α κείναν] 2 [άμ]ερα ΧΙίνως άρήϊος ηΧυθεν αίοΧοπρύμνοις 115 ναυσΧ 7τεντήκοντα συν Κρ^τώυ όμίΧω·
στρ. ς Δῶ? Εόλτλείου δἐ εκα-τι βαθύζωνον κόραν Δεξιθεαν 8άμασεν’ καί οι Χίπεν ημισυ Χαών 120 άν8ρας άρηϊφίΧους,
τοίσιν ποΧυκρημνον χθόνα νείμας, άποπΧεων ωγετ ες Κνωσόν ιμερταν πόΧιν αν τ. ς βασιΧενς Εόρωπίαδα?.
125 8εκάτω 8’ Εύξάντιον μηνί τ εκ εύπΧόκαμος [ννμφα φερ]εκυ8έ\ϊ νάσω) 3 [_ w ^ _] 4 ττρύτα[νιν]
[— ν — κ]ε8ν\— ν —
(8 lines lost)
[—υ - Δάμωνος αΧ]υξαν5 θυηατρες
στ ρ. ζ' πόΧ[ιν ἐ? νεα]ν6 βαθυ8εί~
140 βλου[· εκ το] ῦ 7 μιν γἐνο? επΧετο καρτερόγειρ *Αμγ6ῖο[? όλοῖο] 8 λἐουτο?
0ιώρ[υ ἐχωυ], οπότε 'χρεί[αί<σι> σνμ\βοΧοί° μάγιας 145 7τοσσίν τ εΧαφρός, πατρίων τ ούκ άπ[όκΧαρος κ\αΧών,10
13°
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Τλνο days thereafter1 in fifty pooped ships gay-painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the buxom damsel Dexithea; and left unto her the half of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them that craggy land;2 and so was gone sailing home, that king of Europa’s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare Euxantius 3 to be lord of that glorious isle . . .
(8 lines missing)
. . . when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to a new and] sunshine-steeped home.4 Of his5 seed came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth6 the heart of a destroying lion when lie meeteth need of battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides
1	after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of Damon ?	2 Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol-
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Aliletus * * Coressus ? 5 Euxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Κορησσἐ^) near Iulis, and the story of the Maidens (κόραι) was a local etymologising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) 6 the Gk. is ‘ hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional
1 I omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably certain : before α 4 letter-bottoms as of ιτ pi	2 J 3 BI.
* ορθόΖικον (λ\θ1ΑΓ) or μοιρίδιον («/) would fit; ειχιτόμενον too long 5 E, not ]a£	6 E 7 or itc ray 8 Barnett,
other suggestions too long 9 E (σι lost by haplogr.); Jebb’s xpu6s τι συμβολοΊ and Blass's xpe~i6s e κερβολοΊ both too long 10 Housman
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άντ. ζ' τόσα Υ[αν\θεΐδα κΧυτο\το~1 ξος ’Απὸλλωυ ώπασεν άμφί τ Ιατορία 150 ζείνων τε φιΧάνορι τιμά' ευ δε Χάχων Χαρίτωυ ποΧΧοις τε θαυμασθεις βροτών αιών εΧυσεν πεντε παί-δας μεγαινήτους Χιπών' ἐπ. ζ" των ῖνα οι Κρονίδαρ 156 ύφτίζυ^ος Ίσθμιόνικον
θηκεν άντ ευεργεσίαν, Χπταρών τ αΧ-Χων στεφάνων ειτίμοιρον. φαμϊ καί φάσω μεηιστον 160 κάδος εχειν άρετάν πΧου-
τος δε καί δειΧοΐσιν ανθρώπων όμιΧεΐ,2
στρ. η εθεΧει δ’ αΰξειν φρενας άν-δρός, ό δ’ ευ ερδων θεούς εΧπίδι κυδροτερα 165 σαίνει κέαρ· εί δ’ ύηιείας θνατος εών εΧαχεν, ζώειν τ απ’ οίκείων εχει, πρώτοις ερίζει’ παν τί τοι τερψις ανθρώπων βίω άντ. η επεται νόσφιν γε νόσων 3 171 πενίας τ άμαχάνον.
Ισον ό τ άφνεός ί-μείρει με^άΧων ο τε μείων παυροτερων τό δε πάν-175 των εύμαρεΐν ούδεν yXo/cv θνατοϊσιν, ἀλλ’ αίεΐ τα φεύ-γουτα δίζηνται κιχεΐν.
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers; aye and much had Pantlieides won of the Graces, and a marvel was lie become to many men, ere he passed away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom to one because of his father’s well-doing the high-throned son of Cronus hath given many bright wreaths/ and now hath made him victor at the Isthmus.
I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour belongeth to virtue and valour;2 though wealth may be found walking with cowards and is fain enough to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the heart of one that is good to the Gods; and if, for all his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live on what is his own, then vies lie with the first. Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life is attended of delight. The poor desireth small things as much as the rich desireth great; to have a plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, rather seek they to catch that which flies them.
1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayeveios or ‘ beardless youth ’ at Nemea; but that would be later than this, in which he is still competing among the Tralles or boys 2 the Gk. has the single word ape τα, which varies in meaning between virtue and valonr or prowess 1
1 Kenyon 2 cf. Plut. A ud. Poet. 14 (ψασωυ.*ν ττιστίν kvSos κτλ., omitting ψ λ μι καί) 3 Ρ νον[σω]ν
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€7Γ.η ώτινι1 κουφόταται
θύμον Βονεουσι μεριμναι,
180 οσσον αν ζώτ) χρόνον αν λελαχεν τιμάν2 άρετα δ’ επίμοχθος μεν, τελευταθεΐσα δ’ όρθώς [άνΒρί κ\αϊ 3 εύτε θάντ) λει-[πει 7τολυ]ζ?;λωτου4 εύκλειας ἄγαλμα.
30	(π)
τω αύτω
στ ρ. 'Ά[ϊξον, ώ] 5 σεμνοΒότειρα Φήμα, ες Κεον Ιεραν χαριτώ-ννμον φερουσ’ αγγελίαν, οτι μάχας θρασύχειρος 6 Άρ-5 γεῖο? αρατο νικάν
άντ. καλών δ’ άνεμνασεν όσ εν κλεεννω αύχενι ’Ισθμού ζαθεαν λιπόντες ΊύύξαντίΒα νά-σον επεΒείξαμεν εβΒομή-10 κοντά συν στεφάνοισιν επ. καλ ει Βε Μουσ’ αύθι^ενης γλυκεΐαν αυλών καναχάν, ηεραίρουσ’ επινικίοις ΙΙανθεΐΒα φίλον υιόν. 1
1 E: V Ζντινα (but a Greek could not avoid taking this with θυμόν)	2 Maas : Ρ χρ. τονδ’ βλαχβν' τι«άν· but un-
metrically, and rovSe should be τούτον 3 BI.	4 Κ
6	Κ:	α (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative,
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, lie getteth his honour only for his lifetime; as for virtue, it ma)T give a man toil, but well completed it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable monument of fame.1
30 (ii)
For the Same 2
Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of victory.3
1 though this Papyrus must have had ανδρί, Bacch. perh. wrote 6p9oΓ άνδρα, ‘ well completed it setteth him up, and when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ etc. 2 perh. an announcement of the victory celebrated in the previous ode, written at Corinth by Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 3 i.e. Bacch. is preparing Ode 29?
for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchylides which have no vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 β Ρ θρασυχ^ιρ
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31	(iii)
'lipoovi Συρακοσίω 17T7T01? ’Ολὑμἶτια
στρ. α Α ρ ιστό καρπού ΧικεΧίας κρεουσαν Αάματρα ίοστεφανόν τε κούραν υμνεί, γΧυκύΒωρε ΚΧεϊοΐ, θοάς τ Ό-ΧυμπιοΒρόμους 'Υερωνος ίππους, άντ. α [ϊεν]το 1 yap συν ύπερόχω τε Νίκα 6 [συν iAy[Xata τε παρ εύρυΒίναν [’ΑΧφεον, τόθι Α^εινομενερς εθηκαν οΧβιον τ[ἐ*:ο?2 στεφάνω]ν κυρησαι, επ. α θρόησε Βε λ[αῖς απείρων·] 3 10 <rA τρισευΒαίμ[ων άνήρ,]* ος παρά Ζηνός Χάχων πΧείσταρχον Έλλαυωυ γέρας οΙΒε πυργωθεντα πΧοΰτον μη μεΧαμ-φαρεϊ κρυπτέω σκότωά
στρ. β' βρυει μεν ιερά βουθύτοις εορταΐς, 16 βρυουσι φιΧοξενίαις5 άγυιαί’
Χάμπει δ’ υπό μαρμαρυγαΐς 6 χρυσός υψιΒαιΒάΧτων τριπόΒων σταβέντων άντ. β' πάροιθε ναού, τόθι μεγιστον άΧσος 20 Φοίβου παρά Κασταλία? ρεεθροις ΑεΧφοι Βιεπουσι. θεόν θεόν τις άγΧαΐζέτω, ό γάρ άριστος οΧβων6 επ. β' επεί ποτε και Βαμασίππου ΑυΒίας άρχαγεταν,
1 E, cf. 33. 48, not αΰοντο nor <ρ4ροντο, which are too 136
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31	(iii)
For Hiero of Syracuse
Victor in the Four-Horse Chariot-Race at Olympia 1
Of Demeter that riileth noblest-fruited Sicily, and of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,2 sing now tlioii, joy-bestowing Clio, and vv’ith them praise the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For with A^ictory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have made the happy child3 of Deinomenes to win a wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried ( Ho for a thrice-blessed man who possesseth of Zeus the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black mantle of darkness ! ’
Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, and rife also the streets4 with hospitalities ; and bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich wrought tripods have been set before the temple, in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the Delphians beside the streams of Castaly.5 To the God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the God; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune; witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia ; when Sardis
1 b.c. 46S	2 Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter
and Persephone (Hdt. 7. 153)	3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse,
where this ode is performed	5 the pedestals have been
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon. 170
long 2 7 [ovov] too long	3 Blass	4 Kenyon
5 Richards : Ρ -ics 6 Ρ αγλαϊζίθω yap κτλ.
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25	cure τὸν 7Γ€7τ[ρωμἐυαυ] 1 Ζηνος τελε[ιοΰσαι κρί\σιν Σάρδιες Περσά[υ έάλωσαν στρ]ατω, Κροίσου ό χριέσά[ορο?]
στρ.η	φύλαξ’ "Απόλλων. [ό δ’ ἐ? ἀ]ελ7ττου
άμαρ
30 μόλων πόλυ\δάκρυο]ν ουκ εμελλε μίμνειν ετι \δουλοσύ]ναν, πυράν δε χαλκοτειχέος π[ροπάροι]θεν ανλάς άντ. y ναήσατ, ένθα συ\ν άλὐχω] τε κεδνίζ συν εύπλοκάμοις τ επέβαιν άλα[σ,ον]
35 θυηατράσι δυρομέναις* χέρας δ" ες αίπυν αιθέρα σφετέρας άείρας έπ. y	yέyωvεv^ ‘'Τπέρβιε δαιμον,
που Θεών εστιν χάρις ; που δἐ Αατοίδας άναξ;
40 \έρρουσ]ιν 2 Άλνάττα δόμοι, e.g.® [ούδ’ άφικνεΐ]τ[αι μ άποινα] μυρίων Ι [ών πρόπεμ-ψ' ayaApaTw\>,
στ ρ. δ' [άλλ* αίθεται Αύδου παλαιο\ν άστυ,
Ι [φοἱυίσσεται αΐματι χρνσο\δίνας 45 Πακτωλό·?, άεικελίως yυvaικες εξ έϋκτίτων μεyάpωv ayovTar άντ. δ' τα πρόσθε δ"4 εχθρά φίλα· θανείν γλὑτιστου.’
τάσ’ είπε, «αι άβροβάταν κέλευσεν άπτειν ξύλινον δόμον. e/cXayov δε 50 παρθένοι, φίλας τ άνά ματρϊ χεΐρας έπ. δ' έβαλλον ό yap προφανής θνα~ τοίσιν εχθιστος φόνων. ἀλλ’ έπ ει δεινού πυρος ΐ3δ
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await so Avoeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed daughters wailing incessantly; and raised his hands towards high heaven and cried ‘ Almighty Spirit,1 where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the Lord that Leto bare ? Fallen is the palace of Alyattes,2 [and I have no requital of the] thousand [gifts I gave;3 rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus4 [empurpled with blood], the women reft unseemly from the well-built houses. What was hateful once is welcome now; sweetest it is to die,’
So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother; for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. Nevertheless when the shining strength of that
1 Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 b.c. 3 ττροπίμπειν to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aescb. Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19	4 this river was said to
carnr gold-dust
1 11. 25-34 restored bv Kenyon (25, 32, 34), Kenj-on-Weil (36), rainier (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33)	2 Frick;
ττίτνουσιν too long 8 11. 41-43 E, 44 Kenyon-Blass (Jebb’s suggestions do not fit till 44	4 Ρ πρόσθεν
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λαμπρόν διάάξευ1 με\νος,
55 Zeu<? έπιστάσας [μβλαγΑῬι;]#^? νέφος 2 σβέννυεν ξανθά[ν φλόγα.] στ ρ. ε άπιστον ούΒέν ore θ[εοΰ3 με\ριμνα τεύχει· τότε Δαλογεζὼς * Απόλλων φέρων ἐ? 'Ύπερβορέους 'γέροντα,
60 συν τανισφύροις κατένασσε κούραις άντ. e 8ι ευσέβειαν, οτι μέγιστα θνατών ες ά'γαθέαν άνέπεμψε Ώυθώ. οσοι 'γε μεν Έλλάδ’ εχρυσιν ου τις, ω με'γαίνητε 'Ιέρων* θελήσει εττ. ε φάμεν σέο πλείονα χρυσόν 66 Λοξί(ΐ πέμψαι βροτών. ευ λἐγ]ειν 5 ττάρεστιν, οσ-τις μ]η φθάνω πιαίνεται, θεοφι]λή φίλιππον άν8ρ αρήϊον 70 [τεθμ\ίου σκάπτρον Αιος στρ. ς \ιοπλο\κων τε μέρο[ς εχοντ]α Μουσάν [δ? 8ει\μαλέα 7τοτ[ἐ χειρί 8ρ]ών 6 ['Υ'ηρ^αιος έφάμερον α\υτ<ις> 6λβο\ν7 [άσυχ]α. σκοπείς,8 βραχ[νν εύντα είδὸς·]9 άντ. ς [δολ]ὅεσσα δ’ ελπίς υττ[ό φρένεσσιν άνΒρών]
76 \εφαμ]ερίων 10 6 δ’ άναξ[Ιχρΐ]σμος] [Έ«:αβό]λθ9 είπε Φέρη[τος νίΐ-] 11
1 or δίόϊσσβν 2 11. 55-7 Kei^on (55), Palmer (56), Kenyon-i? (57)	3 0[ei j/ too long	4 Anon. sugg.
μνγισταίνητ* Ἑ 6 11. 67-71 Blass (67, 70), Palmer (6S), Herwerden (69), Kenyon (71)	6 BI.—i? ; 72 if. Jebb’s
ws δ’ 61/], eV e0v]os, καίρι]α, ά[νδρι. αϊσα]ν, ττο[τ€ χ*ϊμα δαί]μων are all too long, though his α]?ψ’ ϊ·ησί\ν, if so read, would fit; too long also are Blass’s ya\a]r6s and [αδοναν φ]ι[\άνορ]α, 140
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow flame. Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth belief. So then, the Delos-born1 did bear away that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans and there give him dwelling, him and his slender-ankled daughters, by reason of his pietv, because he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to hallowed Pytho.
Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece^2 O illustrious Hiero^ no man can say that any hath given to Loxias3 so much gold as thou. If a man only batten not on envy, he Λνΐΐΐ surely praise a favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of \var, that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tressed Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a happiness that is from day to day, well knowing it to be short. Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord of the Oracle,3 who said unto the son 4 of Pheres, 4 As
1 the earliest offerings of the Hyperboreans were to the Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 32 ff. 2 Hiero may
not be as rich as Croesus, but-	3 Apollo 4 Admetus
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd
Schwartz’s ασφαλί\α, and Kenyon’s 6 βουκό]\ο$	7 E:
for αυτ<ίΐ> cf. οσσα<κίϊ> 37. 15 ; o[5ns αΙ]ω- would tit, but the overlapping -γ’ would leave too little space in the next line (-γ’ αδία too long ; Jebb’s a[3re τ4ρφι]ν is too long even as α]υτ€ <τέ>ρφι]ν	8 Jebb (but ασνχα); traces
of a circumflex over ]a and an erasure after σκοττέις but nn point 9 E 10 δολ. and 4παμ. Jebb, the rest E 11 E; in 77 ψίλγ φί]\ο$ (Wil.) is too long even without iota adscr.
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‘ Θυατὲν εύντα χρη δίδυμους άεξειν επ· τ <γνώμας, δτι τ’ αύρων οψεαι 80 μούνον άλιον φάος χώτι πεντηκοντ βτεα ζώαν βαθύπλουτου τελείς. ὅσια δρών εΰφραινε θυμόν· τούτο yap κερδεων υπέρτατου.'
στ ρ. ζ' φρονεοντι συνετ α yapύω· βαθύς μεν 86 αιθήρ αμίαντος· ί/δωρ δἐ πουτου
ου σάπεται· δυσφόρυτος1 δ' ό χρυσός· άνδρϊ δ' οό θεμις πολιον παρόντα
άντ. ζ’ yήρaς θάλειαν αύτις αηκομίσσαι 90 ηβαν. άρετας ye μεν ου μινύνθη 2 βροτών άμα σώματι φέyyoς, άλλα ΑΙούσά νιν τρεφει. *1 ερων, σύ δ' όλβου επ. ζ' κάλλιστ* επεδείξαο θνατοϊς άνθεα· πράξαντι δ' ευ 9δ ου φερει κόσμον σιωπά συν δ' άλαθεία καλών και μβλιγλώσσου τι? υμνήσει χάριν] Κηίας άηδόνος.
32	(iv) τω αύτω [ίπποι?] ΤΙύθια
στρ. α *Έτι Έυρακοσίαν φιλεΐ
πάλιν ό χρυσοκόμας Απόλλων,
άστύθεμίν θ' Τερωνα yepaipei'
τρίτον yap παρ' όμφαλον ύφηδείρου χθονος
1 E, cf. φορννω and φορυt&s : Ρ ευφρόσυνα 2 J (cf. μηκύνω): Ρ μινύθα
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions,, this, that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’
I cry words the wise may understand; the deep sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not decay, gold cannot be tarnished ; but a man, he may not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming youth.1 Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well done, and along with it men shall praise the grace of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.2
32	(iv)
For the Same,
Victor with the Four-Horse Chariot at Pytho3
The golden-haired Apollo still lovetli the city of Syracuse, and doetli honour unto Hiero the upholder of public right. For now a third time 4 is he sung
1 Hiero v.as sick of a mortal disease, and died in the following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar ΟΙ. 2. 93 and i. 1 (476 B.C.)	2 the poet 3 470 B.C. ; the same
victory is celebrated by Pindar P. i 4 he had won the horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478
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5 ΤΙυθιόνικος άείδεται
ωκυπόδ\_ων άρεταJ1 συν 'ίππων. e.g.1 2 [Έίενοκράτεος θύ^ατερ, συν
[δἐ τιμά θεός πάτερ]*· ας αλέκτωρ [μάκαρ, επεϊ θελον]τι νόω 10 [εύλυμοι;? εκατόν ττβρ] ύμνους στ ρ. β' [κελαδεον τες ούκ\ ίσόρ-I [ροπον ϊχοντα Δίκ]ας τάλαντον 3 Αεινομενεός κ’ εηεραίρομεν υιόν, πάρεστιν δ’ εν 4 αηχιαλοισι Κῴρα? μυχοΐς 15 μούνον επιχθονίων τάδε
μησάμενον στεφάνοις ερεπτειν δύο τ’ Όλνμττιονίκας άείδειν. τί φερτερον η θεοϊσιν φίλον εόντα παντοδαπών 20 λα·γχανειν απο μοίραν εσθλων ;
33	(ν)
[τω αύτω
κελητι ’Ολυμπία]
στρ. α' Eύμοιρε Έ,υρακοσίων ίπποδινητων στραταηε, ηνώσρ μεν Ιοστεφάνων Μοισάν >γλυκύδωρον άγαλμα, των γε νυν 5 αἴ τἱ? επιχθονίων,
1 BI. and others (Ρ ]ί)	2 E: J’s supplements do not
fit in 8-10 nor account for κ-e (13), and the poem was doubt-
less addressed to somebody (see on 30. 1)	3 Headlam
4 E: Ρ παρεστίαν
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land e.g at Pytho.
I [O daughter of Xenocrates,1 the God doth honour to thy father], whose daughter’s spouse is happy because we could not so honour the son 2 of Deino-menes that he should keep the scales of Justice level,3 [even were we to chant] right willingly [unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of praise.
Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can sing of two victories Olympian.4 What is better than to receive a share in all manner of good things because one is dear unto the Gods ?
33	(v)
[For the Same,
Victor in the Horse-race at Olympia5]
Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirled men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present world wilt judge triil)r of a joy-bestowing gift that is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath.
1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Pind. Is. 2 drg., Sch. 0. 2. 29 2 Hiero 3 «χοντο proleptic, i.e. ‘so that he should have praise in proportion to his deserts’; it is not unnatural to regard ‘ him ’ rather than ‘ us ’ as the weigher, for the exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘ we ’ give it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and in 472	5 b.c. 476 ; the same victory is celebrated by
Pindar ΟΙ. i
VOL. III.
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όρθώς' φρίνα δ’ εύθύΒικον άτρεμ άμπαύσας μέριμναν Βενρ* <επ>άθ ρήσον1 νόω, el2 συν Χαρίτεσσι βαθυζώνοις νφάνας 10 ύμνον από ζαθεας νήσον ξένος υμετεραν πεμπεν ες κΧεινάν πόΧιν 3 χρνσάμπυκος Ουρανίας κΧει--νός θεράπων' εθεΧει 4 15 γάρυν εκ στηθεων χεων άντ. α! αίνεΐν Τερωνα. βαθυν δ’ αίθέρα ξουθαΐσι τάμνων ύψοΰ 7γτερύγεσσι ταχεί-αις αιετός εύρυάνακτος άγγεΧος £0 Ζηνός ερισφαράγου
θαρσεΐ κρατερα πίσυνος ίσχυϊ, πτάσσοντι δ’ ορνι-χες Χιγύφθογγοι φόβω* ον νιν κορυφαϊ μεγάΧας ϊσχουσι γαίας 2δ οίδ’ άλό? άκαμάτας
ΒυσπαίπαΧα κύματα' νω-μα 5 δ’ εν άτρύτω χάει Χεπτότριχα συν ζέφυρον ιτνοι-αΐσιν 6 εθειραν άρί-30 γνωτος 7 άνθρώποις ΙΒείν’ επ. α τως νυν καί εμοι μύρια πάντα κεΧευθος υμετεραν άρετάν
νμνεΐν,8 κυανοπΧοκάμου θ’ εκατι Νίκας χαΧκεοστέρνου τ "Αρηος,
25 Αεινομενευς αγέρωχοι παιΒες· ευ ερΒων Βε μη κάμοι θεός, ξανθότριχα μεν Φερενικον
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a renowned city from a sacred isle.1 Fain would he pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero.
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet the steepv billows of the unwearied brine, but in a void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even so for me now are there paths ten thousand every way to praise your prowess,2 O ye lordly children of Deinomenes,3 by grace both of dark-haired Victory and of brazen-breasted War;4 may Heaven never weary of blessing you! Gold-armed Morn saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus
1 i.e. see if this is a good poem 2 Bacch. imitates Pindar Js. 3. 19 (c.c. 4-78?)	3 Hiero, Polyzelus, and
Thrasybulus (Gelo was (load) 4 ref. (chiefly) to the defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, B.c. 480
1 Richards	2 Palmer: or better all Ρ η	3 E,
‘epistolary past’: Ρ 7Τ6μ.|π€ΐ κ\ε*νναν «ι πολιν 4 Ρ adds δ ί : peril. ἔθ€λεν (E), cf. 38. 73	5 Walker, despite Sell.
Hes. Th. 116: Ϋ ν ω ματ αι	6 Ρ ττνοαισιν 7 Ρ inserts μετ
8 Palmer: Ρ υμν*7: cf. Pind. Is. 3. 19 fF.
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’ Αλφεον παρ’ εύρυΒίναν πώλου άελλοΒρόμαν 40 ειΒε νικάσαντα χρυσόπαγυς Άώς,
στ ρ. β' ΤΙυθώνί τ εν ayadia·
ya δ’ επισκήπτων πιφαύσκω· οΰπω νιν υπτο προτερων Ίππων iv aycovi κατεχρανεν κονις 45 προς τέλος ορνύμενον. fηπα yap ϊσος Βορία ον κυβερνήταν φυλάσσων ϊεται νεόκροτον
νικάν 'Ιερωνι φιλοξείνω τιτύσκων.
50 όλβιός ωτινι θεός 1
μοΐράν τε καλών επορεν συν τ επιζηλω τυχα άφνερν βιοτάν Biayeiv ου yap τις επί'χθονίων 55 πάντα y ευδαίμων εφυ. άντ. β' [και yap 2 7τ]οτ’ ερειψιπύλαν [ταιδ’ ὸνῖς]ατου λεyoυσιv [δῖναι Διὸς] 3 apyiKepav-νου δώματα Φερσεφόνας τανισφύρον, 60 καργαρόΒοντα κυν ά-ξοντ ες φάος εξ Αίδα, υιόν άπλάτοι Έχιδυας* ένθα Βυστάνων βροτών ψυχάς εΒάη παρά Κωκυτου ρεεθροις, 65 οιά τε φύλΧ άνεμος ’Ίδα<? άνά μηλοβότους πρωνας άρ^/ηστάς Βονεν ταΐσιν Βε μετεπρεπεν εϊΒω-
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and at hallowed Pytho.1 I lay hand to earth and swear that he hath never sped goahvard fouled with the dust of fore-running horses; for his speed is the speed of the North-Wind as he flies ’neatli his safe-seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new plaudits and another victory.
Happy the man whom God hath made share in honours and hath given with that enviable lot lifelong riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate in all things; Avitness the tale of that gate-breaker invincible/ thcit child of sheen-1 evined Zeus who went down to the house of slender-ankled Persephone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the jag-toothed hound3 that was son of Echidna the unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, and
1 cf. Arg. Pind. ΟΙ. i 1 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, and Pylos 3 Cerberus
1 11. 50-55 cf. Stob. FI. 98. 26, 103, 2, Apost. 12. 65 e
2 Jurenka : μάν is too long 3 Palmer
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Χον θ ρασυμέμνονος ey-70 χεσπάΧου ΐΙορθανίΒα. ἐ7τ. β τον Β' ως ϊΒεν 'ΑΧκμηνιος θαυμαστός ηρως
τευχεσι Χαμπομενον, νευράν επέβασε XiyvKXayyrj κορώνας, χαΧκεοκρανον Β* eVeir’ ef-75 eiXeTo Ιον άνα-
πτύξας φαρέτρας πώμα· τω δ’ εναντία ψυχά προφανή ΜeXeaypov καί νιν ευ εΙΒώς προσειπεν ‘ Tie Αιος μeyάXoυ,
80 στάθί τ έν χώρα, yeXavώσaς τε θύμον
στ ρ. y μη ταυ σ ιον προίει
τραχύν εκ χειρών οϊστον ψυχαΐσιν επι φθιμένων ου τοι Βεος.’ ω? φάτο’ θάμβησεν Β’ άναξ 85 ’ΑμφιτρυωνιάΒας
είπέν τε· Τί? αθανάτων η βροτών τοιουτον ερνος θρέψεν εν ποια χθονί; τις Β5 εκτανεν ; η τάχα καΧΧίζωνος ' H ρα 90 κείνον εφ’ άμετέρα,
πεμψει κεφάλα· τα Βε που ΤΙαΧΧάΒι ξανθά μέλει' τον Βέ προσέφα Μελἐαγρο?
Βακρυόεις' ( Χαλεπού 95 θεών παρατρέψαι νόον άντ, y άνΒρεσσιν επιχθονίοις*
καί yap αν πΧάξιππος Οίνεύς παυσεν καΧυκοστεφάνου
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch wielder of spears, Portliaon’s son.1
And when the wondrous hero-child of Alemena beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then, opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze-headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared now close before him and spake as one that knew him well, saying, 'Son of great Zeus, stay thou there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s ghost. There’s naught to fear.’ The princely son of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, ‘ What God or man reared such a scion as this, and where ? and who slew him ? Sure the fair-girdled Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me-thinks, will look to that.’
Then answered Meleager weeping, * Hard is it tor earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made
Meleager
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σεμνάς χόλον 9 Αρτεμιδος λευκωλενου 100 λισσόμενος πόλεων
τ αίηων θυσίαισι πατήρ καί βοών φοινικονώτων ἀλλ’ άνίκατον θεά
εσχεν χόλον* εύρυβίαν δ’ εσσευε κουρά 105 κάπρον άναιδομάχαν ἐ? καλλίχορον Καλιὡω-ν\ ένθα πλημύρων σθενει ορχονς επεκειρεν όδόντι, σφάζε τε μήλα βροτών 110 θ9 όστι? είσάνταν μόλοι, επ. y τω δε στυ^εράν δήριν Έλλαυωυ άριστοι στασάμεθ9 ενδυκεως εξ άματα σϋνεχεως' επει δε δαίμων κάρτος Αίτωλοΐς ορεξεν,
115 θάπτομεν ου ς κατεπε-
φνεν σϋς εριβρύχας επαίσσων βία, ’Αλκαίον εμών τ ’Αyέλaov1 φ[ίλτ]ατον 2 κεδνων άδελφεων ούς τεκεν εν μεηάιροις
120 πατρός 5Αλθαία περικλειτοίσ ιν ΟΙνερς' στρ. δ' [συν τ ώ]λεσε'3 μοίρ όλοά
[πλευνα^ς'4 ου γάρ πω δαΐφρων [παυσεν] χόλον αδρότερα Α ατούς θυηάτηρ, περί δ’ αιθωνος δοράς 125 μαρνάμεθ' ενδυκεως
Κουρήσι μενεπτολεμοις' ενθ’ ἐγω πολλοΐς συν άλλοις 'Ίφικλον κατεκτανον
εσθλόν τ 'Αφάρητα, θοούς μάτρωας' ου
yap
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cease the wrath of rosebud-Avreathed Artemis, the reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backed oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irresistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the flood of his strength lie went goring the vine-rows and slaying the sheep together with every man that came athwart his way. With a right good will and for six days together did we that were the flower of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, we buried those that were slain by the violent onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and Agelaiis the dearest of 1113" trusty brethren whom Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father Oeneus; aye, and with them did a dire fate destro)r yet others; for Leto’s wily1 huntress-daughter stayed not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide. And I slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother;
1 or warlike; the reference is to Artemis
1 Kenyon : Ρ άγγελον 2 E; φίρτατον is too long 3 E; irpbs δ’ or των δ’ would be too long 4 Housman
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130 καρτερόθυμος 'Άρης
κρίνει, φί\ον εν πολεμώ' τυφλά δ, εκ ψειρών βέλη ψυχαΐς επι δυσμενεων φοιτά, θάνατόν τε φερει 135 τοϊσιν αν δαίμων θελη. άντ. δ' ταΰτ ούκ επιλεξαμενα θεστίου κουρά δαΐφρων μάτηρ κακόποτμος εμοι βούλευσεν όλεθρόν άτάρβακτος γὸνα*
140 καίε τε δαιδαλ,εας
εκ λάρνακος ωκύμορον φίτρον άηκλαυσασα} τον δη μοίρ’ επεκλωσεν ποτε 2 ζωάς ορον άμετερας εμμεν. τυχόν μεν 145 Δαϊπύλου Κλύμενον παιδ* άλκιμον εξεναρί-ζων άμώμητον δέμας, πύργων προπάροιθε κιχησας' τοι δε προς ευκτιμεναν 150 φευηον άρχαίαν πάλιν επ. δ' ΤΙλευρώνα’ μινύνθη3 δε μοι ψυχά γλυκεία'
γυωυ δ’ ολιγοσθενεων, αίαί' πύματον δε πνεων δάκρυσα τλάμων, ά^λαάν ήβαν προλείπων 155 φασϊν άδεισιβόαν
Άμφιτρύωνος παΐδα μοννον δη τότε τεηζαι βλεφαρον, ταλαπενθεος πότμον οίκτίροντα φωτός' καί νιν άμειβόμενος
160 τοι’ 4 εφα' 5 ‘ θνατοϊσι μη φΰναι φεριστον
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring death to whom God will.
' With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother/ the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless woman, my destruction^ and turned key and took from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of my life.1 2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before the Avails of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to wit Daipylus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and I felt strength fail—ah me!—and with my last breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I must leave behind me.’
’Tis said that then for the only time was the eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war-cry, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate of that suffering wight; and he answered him, * Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever
1 Althaea 2 i.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to go with her son’s, cf. Swinburne Atalcinta in Calydon
1 Brooks, or άγκλάσασα (Shackle) ? Ρ εγκλαυσασα
2 Ken}ron : Ρ τότε 8 jebb, cf. 32. 90 : Ρ μινυνθα 4 Jebb : Ρ τοιδ’ with ι erased and o altered to α 5 Stob. FI. 98. 27
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στ ρ. e μηδ’ άεΧίον προσιΒεϊν
φeyyoς' άΧΧ’ εἰ 7ὸν τί> €στίν πράξις τάΒε μυρομένοις, χρη /^εινο Xeyeiv οτι καί μέΧΧει τελεῖι. 165 ῆρά τι? ἐν μεyάpoις Οίνήος άρηϊφίΧου εστιν άτμητα θυηάτρων σοι φυάν αΚιηκία;
τάν κεν Χιτταράν έθέΧων θείμαν άκοιτιν’ 170 τ ον Be μενετττοΧέμου ψυχά ττροσέφα Μελβά-ypov’ ‘ Αίττον χΧωραύχενα εν Βώμασι Ααϊάνειραν, νήϊν ετι χρυσέας 175 Κίπριδο? θεΧξιμβρότου άυτ. ε' ΧευκώΧενε ΚαΧΧιόπα, στάσον εύττοίητον άρμα αυτοί)' Αία τε ΚρονίΒαν ΰμνησον OΧύμττιον apyayov θεών 180 τον τ άκαμαντορόαν
ΆΧφέον ΤΙέΧοττός τε βίαν καί Τίίσαν, ενθ’ 6 κΧεεννος ττοσσΐ νικάσας Βρόμω ηΧθεν Φερένικος ες ευτΓύpyoυς Ί,υρακόσ-185 σας 'Ιέρωνι φέρων εύΒαιμονίας ττέταΧον. χρη δ* άλαθείας χάριν αίνεΐν, φθόνον άμφοτεραισιν χερσϊν άττωσάμενον,
190 ει τις ευ πράσσοι βροτών. έττ, ε Βοιωτό? άνηρ τάδε1 φών[ησε yXi/κειάν] Ησίοδο? ττρόποΧος
ΧΙουσάν, ον αν αθάνατοι τι[μώσι, τοίτω]
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good cometh of these laments, one should speak of that he is like to accomplish. Is there, 1 ask thee, in the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter like in beauty unto thee? I Avould fain make such an one m)r splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him · ‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden enchantress Cypris.’ 1
0	white-armed Calliope, stay thou here thy well-wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,2 and of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus won the race he hath come back from unto embattled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.3 Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, and if any man succeed, give praise for truth’s sake. On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor of the sweet Muses,f Whomso the Immortals honour,
1	Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11 ; the point is that Fate is fulfilled in the end 2 Pelops’ grave was in the ‘ altis * or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia
1 Ρ τάδε 2 Brulin 3 11. 193-4 Housman
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καί βροτών φημαν hτ\εσθαί.~\
195 πείθομαι εύμαρέως
ευκΧέα κεΧευθου ηΧωσσαν ού[κ άποτρα-πων\1
πέμπειν Τερωνι· τόθεν yap πυθμένες θάΧΧουσιν εσθΧ[οί,] 2 τους 6 μεyίστoφύτωp3 200 Ζευς ακίνητους εν είρην[α φυΧάσσοι.] 4
Μ (vi) ^
Αάχωνί Κείω [παιδί] σταδιεϊ ’Ολυμπία στ ρ. α! Χάχων Αιδς μεηίστου Χάχε φέρτατον πόδεσα ι κΰδος επ' ΆΧφεου προχοαϊς [· άμετρα,] 5 hi οσσα πάροιθεν 5 άμπεΧοτρόφον Κέον άείσάν ποτ ΌΧυμπία πύξ τε καί στήνιον κρατευ-σαν στεφάνοις εθείρας στρ. β' νεανίαι βρύοντες-10 σἐ δε νυν άναξίμόΧπου
Ουρανίας ύμνος εκατι νικάς,
’Α ριστομένειον ω ποδάνεμον τέκος, yερaίpεi προδόμοίς άοι-15 δαΐς, δη στάδιον κρατη-σας Κ έον εύκΧέϊξας.
1 E, cf. 38. 26 (ουκ iurbs δίκας would surely have been thought cacophonous) 2 Κ 3 E: Ρ -πατωρ 4 Wil, Platt δ E; gives a good contrast between πάροιθ^ν here and <re νυν below ; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 3, 6, 7 11.
*5*
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the good report of men doth follow him also. Readily am I persuaded1 to send Hiero a filming voice without swerving from the path,2 for from such praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace.3
34	(vi)
For Lachon of Ceos
Victor in the [Boys’] Foot-race at Olympia 4
The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of Alplieus.5 Past number are the deeds for which young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vinerearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in honour of the victory in the foot-race with which thou hast given Ceos fame.6
1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 2 i.e. ‘mv praise is not more than the truth ’ (exaggeration would invoke Nemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’well are left to become trees, cf. Ale. Ox. Pap. 178S. 15. ii. 19 ; Bacchylides calls his native Ceos αμπεΑοτμόφοs and doubtless knew the process well (34. 5)	4 b.c. 452 ; cf. Oxyrh. Register
Ox. Pap. 222, where the name is given as Αάκων (see on 29 init.); the Cean inscription gives Ααχων Apiaroyeveos σταδων twice among the Xemcan victories 5 an untranslatable play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen 6 the ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor when he returned to Ceos
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35 (vii)
στρ. Ή λΐ7ταρα θύηατερ Χρόνου re καί
Χυκτός, σε ίτεντηκοντα μ[ηνες, *Αμέρα,]1 εκκαυδεκάταν εν ΌΧυμιτ[ία κεΧεύου-] [σιν] βαρυβρ[όμοω Ζηνος] εκατι 2 5 [ἐ]υτό? αίμα[σίας κΧεεννας] κρίνειν τα\χυτατά τε] 3 Χαιψηρών ποδών Ἕλλασι καί ηνίων άριστάΧκες σθένος' α δε συ ττρεσβύτατον νείμρς ηερας νικάς, ἐ7Γ* ανθρωποισιν ένδοξος κεκΧη-10 ται και ποΧυζηΧωτος.	*Αρ[ιστομενει]ον4
ευ]τ εκόσμη[σας στέ]φάν[οισί Αἀγω]υα, e.g.0 ιδη τότε που κί]χε ΧαιρόΧαν [γαί-] ας ενερθε κείμενον €όσββ[ῖς] ϊαμ επ’ όϊζ]υω θαν[άτω] δ[αμασιστ]όμο>6 15	— ν» — ν/]ιλ[.]ι πατρίδος
ν — ν_> — Kj]veOKpLTOV ]υ άτεκνον
{.first 8 ίνἱες of the antistrophe lost; then 9 mutilated lines containing παῖδας Ελλά-|[νων], [Keov? πο]-λνάμπ€λ[ον], [όκἡρ]ατον ΰμν[ον], Ζηνος iv; then the fii’st 3 lines of the epode lost)
1 11. 2-5 E, C.R. 1923. 148 {μηνπ J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 (K) belong here (E and Lamacraft) 3 Ρ must have omitted τα 4 11. 10-11 Housm. et al. (evr’ E): Αp. patronymic as in Boeotian (no room for παΐδα in 11)	5 E, but junction
of 11. 12-17 with 11 and placing of 11. 26-34, though probable, is not certain 6 must have been compressed as cΰδοΙ-of κεκλ7j- (9) ; cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50
l6o
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35	(vii)
For the Same
Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at Olympia/ by favour of deep-rumbling Zeus to judge for Greece within a far-famed Avail 2 both speed of nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb ; and to whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of victory, he is forthwith called famous and mucli-envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer of lips 3
(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . newly decided . . childless ; then 8 lines lost ; then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines . . a pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines lost)
1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys’ events took place on the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on the last day, and it was then prob. that this ode was performed 2 of the Altis 3 Chaerolas (for the name cf. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 463) seems to have been a kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner; somewhat as in Pind. P. δ. 98 ff., the winners wreath of victory, like an offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as Pindar's ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas
l6 ι
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επ. ΐΐυθώνή τε μηΧοθύταν
ύμνεων Νεμεαν τε καί Ισθμόν.
40 ya δ’ επισκεπτών χέρα κομπάσομαί' συν άλα-θεία δε παν Χάμτrei χρέος' θύτις ανθρώπων κ[αθ' Ἕλλα-] 1 νας συν 2 αΧικι χρόνω 45 7ταϊς εων άνήρ τε τὴλεΟ-] νας εδεξατο νικάς.
ώ Ζευ κεραυνε^/χες, κα[ϊ επ' apy]\>poBiva3 όχθαϊσιν ΆΧφειού τεΧεσ[ας μεy]aXQκXeaς θεοδότους ευχής, περί κρ[άτί τ’ ό]7τά[σσα]9 50 yXavKOv ΑίτωΧίδος ανδημ ἐλαία9 εν ΤΙεΧοπος Φpvyiov κΧεινοϊς αεθΧοις.
36	(viii)
Αύτομηδει ΦΧειασίω πεντάθΧω Νίμεα
στ ρ. α' Δόξαν, ώ 'χρυσαΧάκατοι Χάριτες, πεισίμβροτον δοίητ , επεϊ Μούσαν γε 4 ΙοβΧεφάρων θείος προφάτας εύτυκος ΦΧειοΰντά τε και Νεμεαίου 5 Ζηνος εύθαΧες πέδον υμνεΐν, οθι 5 μηΧοδαίκταν θρεψεν α ΧευκώΧενος 'Ήρα περικΧειτών αεθΧων πρώτον ΉρακΧει βapύφθoyyov Χεοντα.
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. . . singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of Xemea also and Isthmus.1 I will lay hand to earth and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter in the light—that none ever, boy or man, hath received more triumphs among the Greeks in an equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey anadem of Aetolian olive2 in the renowned jousts of Phrygian Pelops.
36	(viii)
For Automedes of Phlius Victor in the Five-Events at Nemea Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokesman of the violet-eyed Muses3 is ready to sing praise of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus^ where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring lion that was the first of Heracles’ renowned labours.
1 doubtless a list of the winners victories 2 so called after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ‘ founder ’ of Elis 8 the poet
1 Blass 2 Head lam : Ρ ey s 11. 47-0, Blass (apy. Headlara)	1 Blass : Pr«	5 Kenyon : Ρ δη
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άντ. α κεϊθι φοινικάσπιΒες ημίθεοι 11 πρώτιστου ’Αρηείων κριτοΧ
αθλησαν επ' Άρχεμόρω1 τ ον ξανθοΒερκης 7τέφν' άωτεύοντα 1 2 δράκων υπέροπλος, σαμα μέλλοντος φόνον.
15 ώ μοίρα πολυκρατέω ον νιν πείθ' ΌϊκλείΒας πάλιν στείχειν ες εύάνΒρους άγῖνιός.] ελπίς ανθρώπων ύφαιρ[εϊται νόημ]α·3 επ. α α και τότ 'ΑΒραστόν Ταλ[αϊονί8αν]*
20 πεμπεν ες Θήβας ΙΙολννείκεϊ πλαγκ\τω βοαθόον.] 5
κείνων απ' εύΒόξων αηώνων εν Νεμέα κλεινοί β ροτών οι τριετεΐ στεφάνω ξανθαν ερέψωνται κόμαν.
25 ΑότομηΒει νυν γε νικά-σαντί νιν Βαίμων εΒωκεν. στ ρ. β' πεντ αέθλοισιν yap ένέπρεπεν ως άστρων Βιακρίνει φάη6 νυκτός Βιχο μηνίΒος εύφεyyης σελάνα·
30 τοῖο? Έλλαυωυ Bi άπείρονα κύκλον φαΐνε θαυμαστόν Βέμας,
Βισκον τροχοειΒέα ρίπτων καί μελαμφύλλου κλάΒον ακτέας ες αιπειναν προπέμπων 35 αίθέρ' εκ χειρός βοαν ώρινε 7 λαών
1 Ρ αρλησανπαρχ. (no trace of correction of ττ to «π)
2 Neil: Ρ ασαγίύοντα 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that ]a
is visible): Jebb’s -irpovolas is too long 4 Kenyon 6 E \
Blass’ ]7rpo|ev[ belongs to 1. 76; cf. Ionic βωθέω, Aeol. βάθόημ;,
Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296	6 With some hesitation I
to4
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber by a huge and vellow-eyed serpent, an omen of coming slaughter.1 Yet O thou powerful Fate! The son of Oi'cles2 could not prevail on them to march back unto their populous streets. Hope robbeth men of their understanding; and then too it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaiis to Thebes for to aid the wandering Polyrieices. From those renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal that crovraeth flaxen hair with wreath biennial;3 and now God hath given the same to the victorious Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five-event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the midmonth night surpasseth the stars in radiance; aye even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven,
1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lycurgns king of Nemea, when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven Warriors as they passed on their -way from Argos to Thebes, was killed by a serpent; whereupon they returned, buried him, and founded the Xemean Games in liis honour 2 Amphiaraus the seer with the Seven on their expedition against Thebes 3 the Xemean Games were held in the 2nd and 4th years of each Olympiad
keep P’s reading, which (cf. Manil. i. 471 and Housman’s note), if right, means ‘ distinguishes the magnitudes of the stars,’ i.e. leaves only the brightest ones visible ; an alternative is to read διακρίζα φάει ‘ surpasses the stars in brightness ’ (which in either case must be the general intention of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and compare Aescb. Cho. 932 αιμάτων ίττάκρισ* and Sch., Hesych. €π·ηκρισΐν 7 Housraan : Ρ ωτρυν*
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αν τ. β' η τεΧευτάσας αμάρυημα παΧας' τοίω[ς νη~ερθ]ύμω σθενει1 γυια[λΑΓἐα σώ]ματα π\βντ~\ αϊα πεΧάσσας 2 ΐκετ [Άσ&)7τό]υ 3 παρά πορφυροδίναν,
40 τον κΧεος 7τάσαν χθόνα
ήΧθεν καί ειτ έσχατα Νείλον ται τ εττ εύναεΐ π όριο οίκεύσι θερμώδοντος βγχβωυ ΐστορες κουραι διωξίπιτοι 'Άρηος, ἐ7τ. β7 σών, ω ποΧνζήΧωτε άναξ ποταμών,
4G εκ^όνων^ηενσαντο και ύψιπύΧον Τροίας εδος· στείχει δι εύρείας κεΧεύθου μύρια πάντα φάτις σάς γενεάς Χιπαρο·
50 ζώνων θυηατρών, ας θεοί συν τνχαις ωκισσαν ὰρχα-yovς άπορθήτων ayviav. στ ρ. y τις yap ούκ οϊδεν κνανοπΧοκάμου Θήβας εύδμα[τον ποΧι\ν, e.g.5 [ἡ τ αν μεyaXώvυ]μov Aiyivav, μεy ιστόν 56 [Ζηνος α ζευχθεϊσα Χ~\εχει τεκεν ήρω,
[τί?] 6 δε σώ[τειραν 7τἐδ]ου [fj π~]άς βάσανον [Νεμ6]αίωυ [ενρεν 6 ς]α[τώυ Α:ρι]τ[ός]
60 τ[ίς δ’ εσθ' δ? f/Αρπινναν κραταιο]ύ
’Α[ρἐω? ούκ οι]δ[ευ] εΰπεπΧον \_συ~^\νευνον,'\ avT.y ῆ[δε Κερκνρ]άνη εΧικοστεφα[νον] κ\ούραν, το]σαι τ’ άΧΧαι θεών 8
1 Kenyon-i? (τοίψδ’ too long)	2 Kenyon-Jurenka ;
Tifpbs 7]αία Mould also fit	3 Housman et al. 4 Jurenka
et al. : Ρ eyyovoi 5 E (55 BI.) 6 Ρ must have added ου and (below) read η not rji 7 or Κλειώνανΐ Corcyra, 166
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling-match.1 Even in such wise did his loftv-hearted might bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus, a river the fame whereof is gone into every land, even to the remotest parts of Nile ; the prowess of thy offspring/ thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares/ that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,4 yea and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy; by a wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit of thy family of bright-girdled daughters,5 whom Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-wavs unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built city of the dark-haired Thebe, or Aegina [of great r. name] who bore a hero 6 in wedlock with most great Zeus? Who knoweth not her 7 that watcheth o’er the land where even7 man [that seeks judgment findeth] the test given by the Nemeans ? [And who but knows Harpinna,8] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of Ares,] and [Corcyra 9 damsel] of the twining wreath, aye and other the modest maids that were bedded
1 i.e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to secure victor}7 (Aristid. 3. 339)	2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles,
Neoptolemus 3 the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the daughters of Asopus, of whom we here have a partial list, are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33)	6 Aeacus
7	Xemea 8 mother of Oenomaiis 9 or peril. Cleone, see opp.
however, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters ’ dedicated at Olympia by the Fhliasians (Paus. 5. 22. δ), and for -αν cf. αλαθίίά 1*2. 204	8 11. 63-65 Jebb (P must have had τοσσχι
and et/νακτιν)
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ε[ύναϊς εΒ~\άμησαν αριηνώτοις παΧαιού 65 [παιδε? αί]Βοΐαι ποταμού κεΧάΒοντος, e.g.1 [ου νυν ay\a\av πόΧιν
[κωμοι τ Ιαχου]σί τε νίκα[ν]
[βαρβίτοις αυ]Χών βοαΐ [τίονθ' 2 όμιΧο\ύσαι ; μαλι[στα]
70 [Ζηνϊ χρή μ' αει φέρειν Γ/Ηρα τ]ε τ[ιμ]αυ, err. γ' [κούραν δ’ επειτα Ζηνός ερισθε]νεος
[χρ]νσἐα[υ τί\θεντα ΙόπΧοκον ευ είπεΐν [Κύπριν,~\ 3
[μ]άτ[ειραυ άγ]υάμ7ττωυ ερώτων* e.g.5 [νυν he καί κΧε\ιναν βροτοϊς Ι 75 [ινα τεών με]Χεων
[εόαγορβῖυτα] ιτρόξεν[ον,] 6 [Αὐτόμτὴε?, να~\σ ιώταν 7 ι [ηκ α€ρσίφθογ·γο]ν ύμνον,8
στ ρ. Β' [ὅ? κεν όμφτύχω] καί άποφθιμεν ω 9 80 [σοι πάντ αν άτ]ρυτον χρόνον
[τοΐσίν τ ε]π^ινομενοις alel πιφαύσκοι [σαν Νώ\μεα νικάν, τό ye τοι. καΧον epyov γυ^σίωυ ύμνων τυχόν ύψοΰ ιταρα Βαίμοσι κειται·
85 συν δ’ άΧαθεία, βροτών
κάΧΧιστον, ε'ίπ[ερ καί θάνρ τι?,] 10 Χείπεται Μουσ[αυ μελιγλώσσωυ αθυ]ρμα. άντ. Β' είσι Β9 άνθρώ[πων άρεταϊσιν όδοι] ποΧΧαί· Βιακρίνει Be Θεών 90 βουΧα [τό κρυβησο\μενον νυκτός[Βνόφοισιν] e.g. [τον Be χείρω τ ciya]ye καί τον ἀμείω
Ι[Ζηνός άΐσ εύρυκτυ]πουΛΧ
[τυφΧός δ’ ό προς εσθΧά τ όΒ]εύσων12
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient .g. sounding river1 [whose splendid] city1 2 [is now honoured by revellings] and the acclaim of flutes [consorting with lyres that cry] victory ?
[To Zeus and Hera first must I ever bring honour,3 but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden violet-tressed [Cypris, mother4] of relentless loves; [and now also], to champion [in fair speech the strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, 1 have sent a voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Nemean triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully-begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of g. the Gods on high ; 5 and if [a man should die], the I fairest playthings [of the sweet-voiced] Muses are left him when they are made of men’s true words. Many lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,] and ’tis Heaven’s will that decrees [what shall be hidden in g. the glooms] of night; [the doom that is given of wide-thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike ; [as I blind is he that shall travel towards good things as
1 Asopus * Phlius 3 * Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer ; the ref. probably is to Bacchylicles’ infatuation for the victor 5 as this ode might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of Rhodes, ΟΙ. 7 (Arg.)
1 Jebb-E	2 Doric 3rd pers. pi. cf. 13. 10	3 11. 72-8
Blass-2? 4 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382)
but καί μ\ατ[4ρ' is impossible even supposing και to have been
omitted, or written in the previous line : for μάτβιρα cf. Synes.
(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) II. 326 d 5 E
6 fr. 35 (Κ) belongs here (E)	7 Blass 8 E 8 * 11. 79-
82 E (79), Kenyon-^ (80, 81), Ker^on-Blass-Headlam (82)
10 11. 86-96 Jebb-i£ 11 ορσικτ. is too short 12 ψυτίύσων
impossible because τ would be partly visible
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e.g.	[χώ TTpos άλλα, πριν μολεΐν]
Ι 95 [ἐ? πείραν' ώπασσαν 8ε π]αύροις Ι [αν]8ρ[άσιν Μοῖραι συνίεσθαι] τό μέλλον, επ. 8' υμμιν δ [ἐ καλ Δάματρο? e]§ft>/c£ χάριν1 καί Διωνὶίσου Κρουίδα?] θεοτίματον πάλιν ναίειν άπορ\θήτου<; θαλ\ευντα<·?.
100 χρυσεοσκάπτρ[ου Δὼς]
[ο?] τι καλόν φε[ρεται]
[πἀ?] αίνεοΓ Τιμοζ[ενου]
7ται8\ συν κω[μοι<; άμαρ-] 2 [τἐ]οιτ6 πεντ[άθλου εκατι.]
37	(ix)
[Άγλάω Άθηναίω 8ρομεΐ *Ίσθμια]
στ ρ. σ! [Φή]μα, τί γὰρ ά[μή> άρετα θνατών ε]πουχνεΐζ 3
[φ ν]λα και 7Γἀσ[ἱν πιφαύσκεις] 4 [τοῖσι] μ€λαμβα[θἐσ?] 5 [γαία? ύ]ττο Α€γ’[^ομῖνοι9, οσ-] δ [σοι <γε]νωντ' ἀυ[δρε? κλυτοί τι] 6
[παυτι %]ώ/?ω ξυνόν, οτ ι χρύ[σεαν ϊ8ον ευ-] ο[λβο]ν οφθαλμοϊσιν [άθλων]
7τ[αυλ]αν άπράκταν γα[λ]^υ[οῖς,]
Ά[γλ]<χω 7 καί νυν Kaaiyvrjras άκοίτας 10 νασιώτίν <μ> 8 εκίνησεν μέλισσαν, άντ. α [ά]χειρες9 ιν' αθάνατον Μούσαν άγαλμα
1 Ρ 1]μ/π: 11. 97-102 Jebb 2 11. 103-4 Blass 3 Blass 4 Jebb 5 sic: 11. 3-9 E (3, 8 end), Blass-E (4, 5), Blass (6 7τάντί χωρψ, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but νίκαν at end, 8 παύλαν), Crusius (7)	6 or comparing 11. 6 and 51, γίνωνται [φαίδιμοί τι],
breaking Maas’s law? 7 prob. Ρ orig. had αγλαοί; correc-170
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r. he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial : and the Fates have given but] few men [power to read] the future.
To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and Dionysus/ [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you to dwell [and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of Timoxenus, for his victory in the five-events.
37	(ix)
For AglaUs of Athens, Winner of Foot-races at the Isthmus
0	Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown in aught common to all lands,2 that he hath seen with calm e}Tes the golden restful surcease of bis toil,3 —so now for Aglaiis his sister’s spouse hath moved this shrill-voiced island bee,4 that so an immortal offering of the Muses, an offering not made with
1 for these Gods at Phlius cf. Paus. 2, 13. 5 if.	2 Ζσσοι—
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and on below go with mcpavaneis on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘ I know thee who thou art ’	3 his eyes are calm because he has won
4	the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; kiv4u> is used of getting one of a company to ping or speak, cf. Plat. Lys. 223 a
tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: cf. for the name Anth. Pal. 7. 78	8 E; the Greeks were
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and μ mends the metre 8 Blass
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ξυνόν άνθ ρώποισιν εϊη 'χάρμα, νεαν1 άρετάν μανυον €7τιχθονίοισιν 15 όσσά<κις> Νίκας εκατι
άνθεσι ξανθάν άναδησάμενος κεφαλάν κΰδος εύρείαις Αθάναις θηκεν 2 OΙνείΒαις τε δόξαν, εν ΐίοσειδάνος περικΧειτοΐς άεθΧοις 20 [ei)0v? ενδειξ]εν3 "Ελλασιυ ττοδών όρμαν ταχεΐαν
εττ· α avj[e μάν 4 οΰ]ροισιν ἔπι σταδίου θερμ\αν ετι ]πνεων άεΧΧαν εστα, \δίανε\ν δ’ αυτε5 θατηρων ἐλαία) φάρε\? ἐ? ειώροο]υ εμπίτνων ομίλου,6 25 τ6τρ[αίλιΛ:το]υ ἐπει
Λὰρψ·[€ν δρό]μου. Ίσθμιονίκαν δι? υ[ιυ άγ/ῶμρυ^αυ εύβού-Χων [άεθΧάρχ]ων προφάται· στρ.β' δι? δ’ ἐ[υ Νεμἐ]α7 Κμουίδα Ζηνος παρ1 άηνόν
30 βωμῶμ· α κλεῖμά τε Θὑβα δἐντ[ο υιυ €]ὺςὐχορόυ τ’ ’Αμγο? [5ικυώ]υ τε κατ’ αισαν οι τε Π[ελλάυ]αυ νεμονται, άμφί τ Εὔβοιαυ ποΧ\υΧάϊο\ν, οἴ θ' Ιεράν 35 νάσο[ν Αιyiv]av. ματευει δ’ αλλ[ο? άΧΧοί]αν κεΧευθον άντι[να στείχ]ων 8 άριηνΦτοιο δόξας τ εύξεται, μυρίαι δ* άνδρών επιστάμαι πέλονται·
1 E: Ρ παν, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, telling to the world a new achievement, telling how many times he hath made honour for spacious Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus1 by binding his flaxen head with flowers by grace of Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the bounds of the course,2 and a second time wetted the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokesmen of the Avise umpires proclaim him victor at Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at Nemea. And famous Thebe gave him due welcome, and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea and in the sacred island of Aegina.3
Various are the paths men seek that shall lead them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the knowledges of man; for one thriveth in golden
1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘ tribes ’ * ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories at the Theban Heracleia or Iolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia; at the Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia ; at the Aegiuetan Heraia or Aeacem (Jebb)
surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) 2 Σ: Ρ θ·ηκαχ 3 Σ’. Ρ ]as 4 E (οϋροισιν BI.) 5 SUgg. Jebb: in Ρ δ’ αϊξω is corrected to S’avre (Slavey having been corrupted to διά νιν? Σ) 6 11. *24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt (25, 28), Jebb (26, 27)	7 11. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass
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άντ. β' ή <yap σοφός ή Χαρίτωυ τιμάν XεXoyχώς 40 εΧπίΒι χρυσία τεθαΧεν, η τινα θευπροπίαν είΒώ9* έτερο? δ’ επί πάσι1 ποικίΧον τόξον τιταίνει-οι δ’ ἐπ’ epyoiaiv τε /ατι άμφι βοών άγἐλαι?
45 θύμον αΰξουσιν. το μεΧΧον δ’ ακρίτους τίκτει τεΧευτάς, πα τύχα βρίσει, το μεν κάΧΧιστον, εσθΧον 2 άνΒρα 7τοΧΧών υπ ανθρώπων ποΧνζήΧωτον είμεν
επ. β' οΙΒα καί πΧούτου μεγάλου Βύνασιν,
50 α καί τον άχρειον τίθησι
χρηστόν, τί μακράν ηΧώσσαν ίθείας3 εΧαύνω εκτός οΒοΰ ; πέφαται 4 θνατοϊσι νικάς [ϋστε]ρον 5 ευφρόσυνα-e.g,6 αύΧών [καναχαΐσι Χυράν τε]
Ι 55 μει^ν\υμεν κώμους τίοντα]
χρή τιν[* Άγλαοφώντος νὶὸν]
38	(χ)
' Α'ΚεζιΒάμω Μεταπουτινω τταιδι παΧαιστη ΤΙύθια
στ ρ. α Ν ίκα γλιικύΒωρ', [ύπάταν yap] 7 σοι 7τατ[ἡρ ώπασσε τιμάν]
1 Blass = κτήσει: Ρ ιταισι 2 Wilamowitz : Ρ has εσελων for εσθλων 3 Housmati: Ρ ιθυσας 4 = πεφανται 5 Kenyon 6 i? (γλυκεΐαν would be unmetrical)	7 11. 1-7 partly
restored from paraphr. Stob. FI. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Illustr. Fem. (1568) Βακχυλίδης δε την Νίκην Ύλυκύδωρόν φησι καί εν πολυχρύσω Όλνμπφ ΖηνΙ παρισταμενην κρίνειν τέλος αθανάτοις τε καί θνητοί ς αρετής, otherwise by E (1. 1), Jebb (2-3)
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth «α wilv bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits upon works of the field and with herds of kine.1 The future brings forth issues inscrutable ; we know not on which side Fortune’s scale will sink. The fairest of things is, that a good man be envied much of many, albeit I know the great power also of wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofitable. But why do I drive a long story outside of the straight course ? 2 After victory comes mirth. [With the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon].3
38	(x)
For Alexidamus of Metapontion Victor in the Boys’ Wrestling-Match at Pytho
0	Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of
1	cf. Solon. 13. 4.3-04	2 a Greek audience could hardly
fail to take μακράν with -γλώσσαν ; Bacchylides uses -γλώσσα 33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to Hiero; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not have been grotesque ; cf. κακτ) -γλώσσα for ‘ slander ’	3 the general
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful because the (dead, cf. 1. 3) father’s name was almost certainly here (cf. 36. 102) and we do not know it; the victor’s name is short for e.g. Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a compound of the same adj.
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ύψίζυ[γος Ούρανιδαν,] εν 7τοΧυχρύσω δ’ *0Χύμττω 5 Ζτὰ τταρισταμένα κρίνεις τίλο? άθανάτοι-σίν τε και θνατοϊς άρετάς, εΧΧαθι [βαθυ]ττΧοκάμου1 κουρά [Χτυγό? δρ]θοδίκου·2 σεθεν γ’ εκατιΖ 10 καί νυν λΙεταττόντιον εύ-γυίων κατεχουσι νέων κώμοι τε καί ευφροσύναι θεότιμον ἄστυ, ύμνεΰσι δε ΐΐυθιδνικον 7ταϊδα θαητδν Φαΐσκου. άντ. α ίΧεω νιν δ ΑαΧογενής νί-16 ος βαθυζώνοιο Αατοΰς δεκτό βΧεφάρω’ ποΧεες δ’ άμφ' ΆΧεξίδαμον άνθετρν εν 7τεδίω στέφανοι 20 Κώρα? εττεσον κρατερας ήρα παννίκοιο ττάΧας* ουκ είδε νιν άεΧιος
κείνω γε συν άματι ττ ρος γαία ττεσόντα. φάσω δε και εν ζαθέοις 25 αγνόν ΠεΧοπος δαπέδοις
ΑΧφεδν τταρα καΧΧιρόαν, δίκαν κεΧευθου 4 ει μή τις άττέτραπεν όρθάς, τταγξενω χαίταν εΧαία εττ. α γΧαυκα στεφανωσάμενον
30 τΓορτίτροφον [αν πέδιλου ττάτ]ραν θ’ ίκεσθαι.5
[ου τις ΌΧυμττιάδων] 6 7ταῖδ’ εν χθονϊ καΧΧιχόρω ττοικίΧαις τεχναις ττεΧασσεν,
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Heaven’s children], and standest beside Zeus in golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess both for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of deep-tressed Styx the guardian of right.1 ’Tis thy doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart }Touths possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child of Phai'scus. Kindly was the look wherewith the Delos-bom Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, and many the garlands of flowers that fell around Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might of his triumphant wrestling ;2 the sun ne’er saw him come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that had not Justice been turned from the straight path, he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain of his country with Ins hair crowned with another wreath, with the all-welcoming3 gray olive won beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic Games] ; rather was a God the cause ; or else was the
1 it was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and blossoms (φυλλοβολία)	3 i.e. the ‘ events ’ for which it was
the prize were open to all comers
1 ἔλλαθι = 'ίλ-ηθι: βαθύ Jebb 2 Feunell 3 y E\ Ρ δ’
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where re
remains uncorrected) 4 5 Herwerden: Ρ δικας κΐλευθον
5 Blass 6 E: Jebb’s ου τι δόλος κακόφρων is tautological with ποικίλαις τόχναις and leaves χθον\ καλλιχόρφ unqualified by the necessary genitive
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ἀλλ’ ?} #eo9 αίτιος ή 35 yvώμaι πο\ύτΓ\α<γκτοι βροτων
άμερσαν ύπερτατον εκ χειρών 'γέρας, νυν ό 5/Αρτεμις αδρότερα χρυσαΧάκατος Χιπαράν [ά]μερα 1 τοξόκΧυτος νικάν εΒωκε.
40 τα ποτ ΆβαντιάΒας βωμόν κατενασσε πο\ύ\-Χιστον εΰπεπΧοί τε κοΰραι,
στ ρ. β' τ ας εξ ερατων εφόβησεν π ay κράτη ς'Ή ρα μεΧάθρων 45 ΤΙροίτον, παραπΧήγι φρενας καρτέρα ζεύξασ1 αν ay κ α· παρθενία yap ετι ψνχά κίον ες τεμενος πορφυροζώνοιο θεάς, βO φάσκον Βε ποΧύ σφέτερον
πΧουτω προφερειν πάτερα ξανθάς παρεΒρου σεμνοί) Δῶ? εύρυβία.2 ταΐσιν Βε χοΧωσαμενα στήθεσσι παΧίντροπον εμβαΧεν νόηιια·
55 φευ·γον δ’ ορος ες τανίφυΧΧον σμερΒαΧεαν φωνάν ι είσαι, άντ. β' Ύιρύνθιον άστυ Χιπουσαι καί θεοΒμάτους άγυιός. ηΒη yap έτος Βεκατον 60 θερφιΧες Χιποντες ’Άργος ναίον άΒεισίβοαι χαΧκασπίΒες ημίθεοι συν 7τοΧνζήΧω βασιΧεΐ. νεΐκος yap άμαιμάκετον
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring judgments of men,1 Howbeit he now hath victory of the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renowned boWj Artemis the Assuager,2 to whom of yore the son of Abas 3 did set up an altar that was the place of many prayers,4 he and the fair-robed daughters whom almighty Hern had driven in fear from the pleasant house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go into the precinct of the purple-zoned Goddess and boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen-haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they filed to the leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God-built streets. Nine years had passed since the brazen-backlered demi-gods that feared not the war-cry had left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and their much-envied king. For a relentless quarrel bad
1 Jebb compares Pans. 6. 3. 7 : ‘ The statue of Eupolemus of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and the inscription upon it records that Eupolemus won the short footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea. The following also is told of him :—three of the Hellanoclicae or judges stood at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to Eupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who afterwards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman ’
2	Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory by giving him this ; and it suggests Ήμβρησία, the name under which she was worshipped at Lusi, cf. Paus. 8. 18. 8
3	1'roetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Arcadia
1 -ημ^ρα would not fit the gap 2 gen. (Jebb): the second iota of P’s ευρυβίαι is not completed and was doubtless intended to be erased, but forgotten
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65 βΧηχρας ανεπαΧτο κασι^νητοις air αργίας ΤΙροίτω τε καί Άκρισίω·
Χάους τε Βιχοστασίαις ηρεικον1 άμετροΒίκοις μάχαις τε Χνγραϊς. Χίσσοντο Be τταΐΒας *Άβαντος 70 γάυ ττοΧυκριθον Χάβοντας err. β' Ύίρννθα τον όττΧότερον
κτίζειν Ίτρ\ν ες άργαΧεαν 7τεσεΐν ανάηκαν. Ζευς τ’ εθεΧεν Κρουίδα? τιμών Δαναόν γενεάν 75 και Βιωξίτπτοιο Αυηκερς ττανσαι στυγερών άχέων' τείχος Be ΚύκΧωττες κάμον 2 εΧθόντες ύπερφίαΧοι κΧεινα ττόΧει κάΧΧιστον, ϊν αντίθεοι 80 ναΐον κΧυτον ίπττόβοτον
’'Αργος ήρωες ιτερικΧειτοΙ Χιττόντες. ενθεν άττεσσνμεναι Τίροίτον κυανοιτΧόκαμοι φεΰγον άΒματοι θύ^ατρες' στρ. y τον δ’ εΙΧεν αχός κραΒίαν, ξεί-S6 7 α τε νιν ττΧάξεν μέριμνα·
Βοίαξε Βε φασιανόν άμ-φακες εν στερνοισι ιτάξαι, αΧΧά νιν αίχμοφάροι 90 μνθοισί τε μειΧιχίοις καί βία χειρων κάτεχον. τρισκαίΒεκα μεν τεΧεους μήνας κατα Βάσκιον ηΧνκταζον ΰΧαν, φεν^όν τε κατ ΆρκαΒίαν 95 μΊ/Χοτρόφον άΧΧ’ οτε Βη
Αονσον 7ταρα καΧΧιρόαν ιτατηρ ϊκανεν,
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples with feuds that passed the measure of right and with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples had besought the children of Abas that they should divide the fertile land and the younger should found Tiryiis ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and charioting Lynceus,1 Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen to give them rest from their hateful woes; and the huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding good Avail for the famous town, which now those godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of Argos the famous nurse of steeds. Thence was it that they fled speeding forth; those dark-haired virgin-daughters of Proetus ; and their father’s heart was seized with pain and his mind smitten Avith strange thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in his breast had not his spearmen restrained him \vith assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep-walks of Arcady,2 But when at last their father came to fair-flowing Lusus,3 he took thereof water
1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus	2 Jebb com-
pares Paus. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other topographical details 3 a spring near Lusi; folk-etymology doubtless connected Λοΰσοι with λοΰ*σθαι ‘ to wash ’
1 Housm : Ρ ηριπον ί.Λ ijpeiirov κάμον I diKovrss
2 Platt κάμοιτ : Maas 181
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ενθεν χρόα νιψάμενος φοι-νικοκ[ραδεμ\νοιο Αατούς (ίντ. γ' κίκΧτ)[σκε θύγατρ\α βοώπιν 100 χεΐρας άντείνων προς αύγάς ίππώκεος άεΧίου} τέκνα δυστάνοιο Χύσσας πάρφρονος εξαγαγεΐν’ f Θὑτω δε τοι είκοσι βου ς 105 άζυγας φοινικότριχας' τοι) δ’ εκΧυ* άριστοπάτρα θηροσκόπος ευχόμενου· πιθούσα δ’"Ηραυ παύσεν καΧυκοστεφάνους κουράς μανίαν άθεων
110 ται δ’ αυτίκα οι τεμενος βωμόν τε τευχον χραΐνόν τε μιν α'ίματι μηΧων καί χορούς ΐσταν γυναικών, επ.γ ενθεν καί άρηϊφίΧοις
άνδρεσσιν <ες> Ιπποτρόφον πόΧισμ χ Άχαιοΐς
115 εσπεο· συν δε τύχα ναίεις Μεταπόντιον, ω χρυσεα δέσποινα Χαών άΧσος τε τοι ίμερόεν Κάσαν παρ εύυδρον ιτρόμων 120 εσθ’ εσσαμενων,2 ΐΐριάμοι’ επει χρόνω βουΧαΐσι θεών μακάρων περσαν πόΧιν εύκτιμεναν χαΧκοθωράκων μετ Ατρείδαν, δικαίας 1
1 Jebb once: Ρ ποΧιν 2 Shackle-2?, taking <εστι with τοι,
‘ thou hast’ (ττρομων became προμοι from πριαμοι' below; *σθ was lost by haplogr.; προμοι was changed to πρόγονοι by a syllable-counter, who took it with Πριάμοιο and altered
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed daughter of crimson-kerchiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver his children from the hapless frenzy that misled their wits—fand 1 will offer to thee twenty red-haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peerless Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathed maids; «ind the same straightway made for her a close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood of sheep and set up dances of women there. From that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, with Achaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta-pontion,1 aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a delightful grove which those chieftains established for thee2 when at last by the counsels of the blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of Priam along with the brazen-corsleted sons of Atreus.
1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Mctapontum 2 lit. ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having founded/ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1. 113
ίσσαμίνων to agree with it) : Ρ προγο\ι/οι (σσάμςνοί, which neither scans nor gives sense ; for the only ancestors they could be Artemis and Priam ? are out of the question
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οστις έχει φρενας, εύ-125 ρήσει συν άπαντι χρόνω μυρίας άΧκάς ’Αχαιών.
39	(xi)
Τεισία Αίγινήτη παΧαιστη Νεμεα
στ ρ. Ώσει κυβερνάτας σοφός, υμνοάνασ-σ’ εΰθυνε Κλειοῖ νυν φρενας άμετερας εί Βη ποτε και πάρος’ ες yap οΧβίαν 5 ξεινοΐσι με πότνια Νίκα νάσον Αίγινας άπαίρει1 εΧθόντα κοσμησαι θεόΒματον ποΧιν. άντ. ? τάν τ εν Νεμεα γυιαΧκεα μουνοπάΧαν 6·9·2 \νικώσαν ινά]
Ι 10 [τΓαιδῖς ’ Αριστομάχου.]
(ιthe rest is lost)
40	(xii)
\ΙΙυθεα Αίγινητη παγκρατιαστη Νἐμεα]
(43 lines missing or mutilated)
‘ . . . ΰβριος ύψινόου 45 παυσει Βίκας θνατοϊσι κραίνων’ άντ. β' οΐαν τινα ΒύσΧοφον ώ-μηστα Χεοντι
1 Jebb: Ρ απαρχς ι 2 E
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by Achaeans.
39 (xi)
For Teisias of Aegina Victor in the Wrestling-Match at Nemea To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my understanding; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth me for a friend’s sake to Aegina’s isle, there to adorn a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling [might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at Nemea.
(the rest is lost)
40 (xii)
[For Pytheas of Aegina Victor in the Pancratium at Nemea1]
(43 lines missing or mutilated) e. . . he shall make cease their insolent violence by putting judgments into effect among men.2 See
1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. 5 ; the date is prob. 4S1 b.c. 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles, its speaker is prob. Athena
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ΠερσεΙΒας έφίησιν χεΐρα τταντοίαισι τέχναις'
50 ου yap Βαμασίμβροτος αϊθων χαλκος άπλάτον θέλει χωρεϊν Βία σώματος, ἐ-ηνάμφθη Β’ οιτίσσω φάσηανον' η ποτέ φαμι 55 τάδε περί στεφάνοισι τταηκρατίου ττ όνον Έλ-λάνεσσιν ΙΒρώεντ εσεσθαι ἐπ. β' [θάλλει 7ταρ]ά βωμόν άριστάρχου Αιός 1 [Νῖςα?] φερεκυΒέος άν-00 [θρώττο\ισιν άνθεμ,
[α 2 κλυτ]άν Βόξαν ττολύφαντον εν αι-[ιώνι] τρέφει τταύροις βροτών αίεί, και ὅταυ θανάτοιο κνάνεον νέφος καλύψρ, λείττεται 65 αθάνατον κλέος ευ ερ-
χθέντος άσφαλεΐ συν αισα.
στρ.η των καί συ τυχών Νεμέα,
Αάμττωνος υιέ,
7τανθαλέρρν στεφάνοισιν 70 άνθέ]ων χαίταν ερεφθείςβ [αΰξων] 7τόλιν υ^φιάηυιαν [ῆλνῦβ? τε]ρψιμβρότων α[ύλών υπό ν’] άΒ[υπν]όων 4 κώμων, 7τατρωαν 75 νάσον, υττέρβιον Ισχυν τταμμαχιάν άναφαίνων. ω ττοταμου θΰηατερ Βινάντος Αlyiv ψτίοφρον,
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus 1 lays with his manifold art on the ravening lion ! for the man-slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surety it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the pancratium.’ 2
There spring for man beside the altar of the peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory which for a very few among men do make signal glory all their lives, and when they be emvrapt in the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal fame of a thing well done together with a destiny that cannot fail. These things fell to thee, O son of Lampon., at NTemea, and so thou ’rt come to magnify a lofty-wayed city, come with th)T hair crowned with chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel-songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of eminent might in the pancratium. O Aegina_, thou gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream,3 great
1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Nemean Games 3 Asopus, cf. 3(5. 47 if.
1 11. 5S-62 Blass (5S, 59 NiVas, 60, 61 but a), E (59 <pepe-KvSeos sic), Jebb (62) ; 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. ISO: ipinvSeos, av5e0€ισιν, ανδίδωσιν do not fit 2 neut. 8 70-73 Jebb’s suggestions fit but not the others’ 4 not ap[
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άντ. y ή τοι μεγάλα υ [Κρονίδας] 1 80 εδωκε τιμάν
εν πάντεσσιν [αεθΧοις^] πυρσόν ως Γ/Ελ,λ[ασι τῆλε] φαίνων' τό ye σον [γῖνο? 2 αί~\νεϊ καί τις υψαυχης κό[ρα]
85 [θοοϊς <άνα yav> ίε]ραν 3 πόδεσσι ταρφεως ήύτε νεβρός άπενθης άνθεμόεντας ειτ’ [δχθους] 4 κουφά συν άγχιδόμοι?
90 θρωσκουσ5 άγα*;λ€ιτα[ῖ? ἐταῴα]ι?,5 ἐπ. γ' ται δἐ στεφανωσάμε[ναι φοιν]ι$εων G άνθεα?ν δόνακός τ ε[πιχω~] ρίαν άθροισιν7
παρθένοι μεΧπουσι τ [eo ν πρατο]?,8 ώ 95 δεσποίνα πayξε[ίvoυ χθονός,]
’Ένδαΐδα τε ροδό\παχυν^\ α τρ[υ aypeT\qv ετι^κτε ΤΙηΧεα] 9 καλ ΤεΧαμώνα βι[ατάν\
Αίακω μειχθεισ εν εῶμα,]
στ ρ. δ' των <θ'> υϊας10 άερσίμαχους 101 ταχύν τ ’ΑχιΧΧεα ευειδές τ’ ’Εριβοία?
7ταϊδ* υπερθυμον βοά[θοον]11 Αΐαντα σακεσφόρον ήρω,
105 ὅστ’ επι πρύμνα σταθείς βσχευ θρασυκάρδιον όρ-μαινοντα νάας θεσπεσίω πυ[ρϊ καΰσαι] 12 fΈκτορα χαΧ[κεομίτρα]ν}
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring 1 is oftentime praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground 'mid her far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless fawn’s on the flowery hillside, Avliile crowned with a native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all-welcoming land,1 2 and of rose-armed Endai's who bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of their sons the war-kindlers, the swift Achilles and fair Eriboea’s3 so valiant child Aias, the warrior hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that would bum the ships with fire ineffable, when the
1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina: the reference is apparently to a Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon
1 11. 79-84 Blass (79, 82, 84), Kenyon (81), Kenyon-^ (S3)
2 k\4os is too short 3 131 ,-E: 1. 85 was written as part of
84, but α να yav must have been omitted ; λ tvicois is much too
long 4 Κ; for iiri with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 επί yav μέ\αιναν	5 11. 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91),
Jebb (92)	6 ttXokois νέων would be too long 7 E, accus.
with στζφανωσ. : Ρ αθυρσιν 8 11. 9·4—6 Jebb—Blass (94),
Housman (95), Palmer (9G)	9 or αγρίταν, cf. Alcm. Earth.
8 ; ιππ*ντάν, ϊππόταν, αϊχματάν, all too long ; 11. 97—9 E (97
ayperav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99)	10 * θ’
Jebb: Ρ yteas 11 Kenyon 12 11. 108-10 Kcnvon-Blass
(108), Kenyon (109, 110)
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ΠΟ οπποτε Π[?;λ€ῖδα?]
τραχεϊαν ^ΑτρείΒαισι μ^άνιν 1 άντ.Β' ώρίνατ[ο ΑαρΒανίΒας]^ τ’ ελυσεν ἂ [τα?·] οΐ ττρϊν μεν [wo\vnupyo]v 115 'Ιλίου θαητον αστυ
ου λεΐπον, άτυζόμενοί δε πτασσον όξεϊαν μάχαν, εντ εν 7τεΒίω κλονέων μαίνοιτ Άχιλλεύς,
120 λαοφόνον δόρυ σείων. ἀλλ’ οτε Βη 7τολεμοίο λήξεν Ιοστεφάνον ΝηρηΒος ατρόμητος υιός· επ. Β' ωστ εν κυανανθεϊ θ\υμον άνερων] 125 ττόντω Βορεας ύττό κυ-μασιν Βαΐζεί
νυκτος άντάσας άνατε[λλομενας,] 3 ληξεν Βε συν φαεσι,μβρότω ’Αοι στόρεσεν Bi τε πόντον,
130 ουρία νότου Βε κόλπ[ωσαν πνοα\ 4 ίστιον άρπαλεως <τ’> α-ελπτον εξίκοντο χερσον
στρ. ε ως Τρώες, επεϊ κλύον αι-χματαν Άχιλλεα 135 μίμνοντ εν κλισίησιν είνεκεν ξανθάς ηυναικός,
ΒρισηίΒος ίμεροηυίου, θεοϊσιν αντειναν χέρας φοιβάν5 εσιΒόντες ύπαϊ 140 χειμώνος αιγλαυ,
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the children of Atreusand given the Dardanids a respite from their doom;1 who ere that day would not sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to make havoc in the plain. But all! when that intrepid son of a violet-wreathed Nereid 1 2 ceased him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the surge when it meets them as Night riseth,3 but with the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring breath of the South-Wind till they reacli the unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so then, when tlie Trojans beard that spearman Achilles abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, the' lovely-limbed Brisei's, they raised hands to the Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine beneath the storm, and sallying every man from the
1 cf. II. 15. 415 ff. 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the phrase is apparently an extension of the 4 rising ’ of the stars
1 Ατρ. fits Letter than ’Apyciotai : 11. 111-14 Desrous-seaux-Blass (111), Desrousseaux-Jebb (112-3), Blass (114)
2 Schwartz 3 Blass : Ρ originally had ανue[, which points
to αντ«λλ[ in his archetype : none of Jebb’s parallels to his
ανατ€\λομ4να λήξεν δβ συν . . . ’Αοΐ is nearly so bad ; if the stars rise it is conceivable that the night should; avareivo-μένα* would generaltr mean ‘being spread out to reach . . so also τανύω Arat. 557	4 1* ούριαι corrected from ουρανία :
κοΑπώσαν Blass, πνοα Housman ; κοΑπωσαν must have the same subject as έξίκοντο, and the position of δ ί is tolerable after the genitive 5 so Ρ
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7τασσυΒία Be Χιπόντε? τείγεα ΑαομεΒοντος β? πεΒίον κρατεράν άϊξαν υ σ μίναν φεροντες, άντ. ε ώρσάν τε φόβον Ααναοΐς,
146 ώτρυνε δ5 Άρης ευε^χης Αυκίων τε Αοξίας άναξ ΆπόΧΧων’
Ιξόν τ’ επί θΐνα θαΧάσσας,
ΙδΟ ναυσΐ Β' ευπ ρνμνοις παρά 1 μάρναντ’, εναριζομενων · δ’ ερευθε φώτων α'ίματι γαῖα μεΧαινα ['Εκτορ]εας υπό χαμό?,2 155 [ἡλνῦ]ἐ τ’ ημιθεοι-
σ[ιν τάρβος] Ισόθεων Be όρμάν. επ. e' [ὑ δὑτφ]ρονε?, με^άΧαισιν εΧπίσιν [τρεφ]οντες νπερφίαΧον [φρόνημ οϊοντο] 3
160 [Τμώε]? ίππευταί κυανώπιΒας e/c-4 [πρήσασιν Αρχείων] νέας [νυκτός χορόν είΧα]πίνας τ εν [θ' άμε]ραις εξειν θεόΒματον'ττόΧιν ■ μεΧΧον άρα πρότερον Βι-165 νάντα φοινίξαι ΣκάμανΒρον
στρ. ς θνάσκοντες υπ' ΑίακίΒαις ερειψιΧάοις-
e.g.5 των εί καί τ[ετεΧεύτακ] η βαθυξνΧο[ις πνραΐς η]
170 [χωστοῖσι τεθαμμενα τύμβοις] [σώματ, άΧΧ* αίεϊ σφίσιν]
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walls of Laomedon,1 sped into the plain with stubborn strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to the seashore and fought beside the pooped ships, and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on demigods through the onset of men that seemed Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horsemen o'f Troy, till they made sure they would burn the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built city should see dancing and feasting both by night and by day. But alas ! they were doomed sooner to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their r. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or the burial of the up-heaped tomb, there liveth nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the
1 builder of Troy
1 peril, παραί but-Ρ παρά [ not παρο[ 2 Ρ (155) ; πημα μ], -ήν δέ /χ] too long (155), and so are irivsos and 6-| £<=lav; Ρ dividing wrongly had ημιθεοισι | τάρβος; 11. 154-I5S Kenyon (154, 157), E ( 155, 156, 158)	3 Jebb-E (ίθάρσ^υν
is too long) 4 11. 160-3 Nairn (1G0), Jebb-i? (101), E (102), Nairn-# (163)	5 Jebb-i? (in 1. 169 ω[ is rather
more likely than o[, but o is not excluded
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ι.	[ζώει κΧεος άΒυεπεων]
[εκατι Μουσάυ]
[άθανάταις συν άοιΒαΐς.]
175 ου yap άΧαμπεσι νυκτός πασιφανής Άρετα κρυφθεϊσ* άμαυρο[ΰται Βνόφοισιν,] ιντ. ς ἀλλ’ εμπεΒον άκ\αμάτά\ 2 βρυουσα Βόξα 180 στρωφαται κατά ydv τε
και πo\ύπ\ayκτov θάλασσαν, καί μάν φερεκυΒεα νάσον Αίακού τιμά, συν Ειέ-κΧεία Βε φιΧοστεφάνω 185 7τόΧιν κυβέρνα,
Ευνομία τε σαόφρων, α θαΧίας τε λἐλογχευ άστεά τ εύσεβεων άνΒρών εν είρήνα φυΧάσσει. επ. ς νικάν τ ερικυΒεα μεΧπετ , ω νέοι 191 Πυί?6α, μεΧεταν τε βροτω-φεΧεα Μευάι>Βρου, τάν επ' 'ΑΧφειοΰ τε ροαϊς θαμά Βη τίμασεν α χρυσάρματος 195 σεμνά μεyάθυμoς Άθάνα,
μυριων τ ήΒη μιτραισιν άνερων εστεφάνωσεν εθείρας εν ΤΙανεΧΧάνων άεθΧοις.
στ ρ. ζ' ει μη τινα θερσιεπης 200 φθόνος βιαται,
αινεί τω σοφόν άνΒρα
συν Βίκα,. β ροτών Βε μώμος
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,g. sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal I songs.]
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goeth ever up and down both upon the land and the much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never fails. And lo ! now she honoureth the enfaming isle of Aeacus/ and guideth his city with aid of that lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glorious victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding care of Menander,2 which the dread high-hearted Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian Games she hath crowned with the headband the locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of skill. There’s faultfinding in every work ; but truth
1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf. Pind. X. 5. 4S 1 Tyrrell	2 Kenyon-Platt
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ττάντβσσυ μεν ἐστιν ἐπ’ εργοις' α δ’ άλαθείά φιλεΐ 205 νικάν, ἔ τε πανΒαμάτωρ χρόνος το καλώς ερωμένον αίεν άεξεί'
Βνσμενεων Βε ματαία γλώσσ’ άϊΒης μινύθει1 e.g.1 2 * * * 6 [τίω?, ἀλλά.]
[10 lines lost]
220 ελπίΒι θύμον ίαίν[εΐ'’] τα καί iya> πίσυνος φοινικοκραΒεμνοις [τε Μούσαις] 3 ἐ7Γ. ζ' ύμνων τινα τάνΒε ν[εόπλοκον Βόσιν] 4 φ αίνω, ξενίαν τε φιλα-225 γλαου γεραίρω,
τ αν εμοι Κάμπων π[άρεχεν χάριν ου] 5 βληχράν επαθρησαις τ[ινέ,] τ αν ει γ’ 6 ετνμως α ρα Κλείω 7τανθαλης εμαΐς ενεσταξ[ε φρασίν,]
230 τερψιεπεΐς νιν άοιΒαϊ πάντι καρνξοντι λαω.
1 cf. Cram. Α.O. 1. 65. 22	2 E 3 Nairn * Jebb :
Ρ had orig. 1[όπ\οκον: ravSe is ‘attracted’ for τούτο, ‘I
show this as a new-made gift* 5 11. 226-9 Blass-Jebb-
Housman-iJ (226), Suss (227), Housman (*229) ((παθρήσαι*
aorist participle; for meaning cf. δράω irpos Kur. I.A. 1624)
6 Ρ (ικ (read (Ik?)
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a e.g. man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, I but . . .]
[ten lines missing]
. . . cheereth his heart with . . . hope; and I, on that hope relying and on the crimson-coifed Muses, do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which Lampon shoved me in expectation of no mean return; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will delight the ear.1
1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of χάρις, a favour or requital of kindness and the charm or grace of a work of art, cf. Theocr. 16^«.
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41	(xiii)
ΚΧεοπτοΧεμω ΘεσσάΧω ίπποις Πετμαῖα
στρ. α Ευ μεν είμάρθαι παρά Βαίμονος άνθρωπος άριστον
συμφορά δ* εσθΧόν <τ’> 1 άμαΧΒύ-νει βαρυτΧατος μοΧουσα,
5	[καί τό]ν κακόν 2 ύψιφανή τευ-χει κατορθωθεΐσα· τιμάν Β' αΧΧος άΧΧοίαν εχεί' αντ. α μυρίαι δ’ άνΒρών άρεταί, μία τ ἐ [λ:] [πασα\ν2 πρόκειται,
10 [δ? τό] 4 παρ χειρός κυβερνα-[σεν Βι]καίαισι5 φρενεσσιν. οΰτ εν βαρυπενθεσιν αρμόζει μάχαις φόρμιγ'/ος όμφά καί Χι·γυκΧαγγεις χοροί, επ. αι οΰτ εν θαΧίαις καναχά
16 [χαΧκ]όκτύπος'* ἀλλ’ ἐφ’ εκάστω [καιρός] 7 άνΒρών ερηματι κάΧ-Χιστος· ευ ερΒοντα Βε καί θεός ό[ρθοϊ·] ΚΧεοπτοΧεμω Βε χάριν 20 νυν χρη ΐίοσειόάνός τε ΤΙετραί-ου τεμενος κεΧαΒήσαι,
ΤΙυρρίχου τ εΰΒοξον ίππόνικο[ν υιόν,] 8 ος φιΧοξείνου τε καί όρθοΒίκου e.g. [οίκοι άπεΧθων] . .
(16 lines missing)
40 [—ο — ε]υώΒεα Θεσσα[λ ------■]
[ν, — ^ ν/| εν ηυαΧοις'
[--yj Π]αυτίλ?;9 κ[·^--■]
[- ο ο -]εα [—]δωυ
(the rest is lost)
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41	(xiii)
For Cleoptolemus of Tiiessalv Victor in the Ciiariot-Race at the Petraia1 A happy destiny is God's best gift to man ; but even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and myriad are the kinds of human prowess ; yet one outstandetb all, and it is his whom a just mind guides in what lietli to his hand. The deep misery of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze with bronze to do vvitli merrymaking ; rather in every act of man is the right time the best, and God too prospereth him that doetli a tiling well. And now ’tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto-lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon of the Rock and of Pyrrichus’1 2 glorious chariot-victor son, -who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright-judging [house . . .
(16 lines missing)
. . . sweet smelling ... in the fields of Thessaly; . . . Panteles . . .
[the rest is lost)
1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1244, ‘ Fetra in Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these Games and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 2 probably the victor’s father
1 Jebb 2 Rchwartz-Suss: Ρ ηδη corr. to κακ[ or και[ (cf.
36. 19), whence Jebb jT = ‘ and ? ; but Jebb’s Kayaro’jv is too
long; καθώ<ι>ο]ν would fit, but leave the objt. of τ€ίχβ<,
needed to contrast with εσθλόν, unexpressed ; ή τό]ν is too
short 3 Jurenka: έ[$ ξννό]ν too short 4 * 6 7 Headlam
6	Wilamowitz e 11. 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (IS)
7	Blass 8 Blass
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42
Stob. FI. 10. 14	[π. αδικίας καί <pt\apyupias και 7r\«ov€£ias]·
Βακχνλίδοι/ Έπινίκων
ως δ’ ατταζ είττεΐν, φρένα καλ πυκιναν κέρδος άνθ ρωπων βίάται.
42 Α
Sch. Aristid. 3 ρ. 317 Β D [ei δη καί άρμα ye άπδ των * Αθηνών τδ άρχαίον, ούκ άπδ της Xi«eAias]· τοντο elirev ως τ ινων Αεγόντων οτι οι ~2ικΐλιώται 4£evpov τb άρμα' οι yap nep\ Βακχυ-Αίδην καί Πίνδαρον υμν-ησαντα τους περί 'Ιόρωνα καί Γίλα>να 4ν ιππική παρίσχον υπόνοιαν ^ικ6\ιώτας τήν ιππικήν 4£evpeΐν.
43
Sch. Od. 21. 295 [Κένταυρον, ayaKXvrhv Εύρυτίωνα]· Βακχυ-\ίδης 5e διάφορον οίεται τδν Εύρντίωνα. φησ\ yap 4πιζ€νωθ4ντα Αεξαμενψ 1 4ν νΗλιδι νβριστικώς όπιχειρησαι ττ) του ξβνοδοχονντος θυγατρί, καί διά τοντο ύπδ Ήρακλόους άναιρεθηναι καιρίως τοίς eneι2 3 4πιστ αντος.
44-44 Α
Sch. Π. 12. 292 Ευρώπην τήν Φθινικος Zei/ς θ^ασάμενος ev τινι \eιμώvι μ(τά Νυμφών άνθη avaXeyovaav ήράσθη, και κατ€\θών fjWa^ev eavrbv eh ταύρον και άπδ τον στόματος κρόκον envei. ου τω Τ€ την Ευρώπην άπατήσας 4βάστ aae καί διαπορθμενσας eίς Κρήτην 4μίyη αυτί}· €?0’ ου τω συνιρκισζν αυτήν ’Αστΐρίωνι τ φ Κρητών βασιλ€Ϊ· y6νομόνη be έγκυος 4κ€ΐνη τρ€Ϊς παΐδας 4γόννησ€, Μίναία, 2αρπήδονα, καί *Βαδάμανθυν. ή Ιστορία παρά 'Ησιόδφ καί Βακχυλίδη.
1 Barnes : mss 5e|a/tevos 2 so Eust: mss here οίκοις
1 of. Eust. 1909. 61	2 slain at the wedding of Peirithoiis
3	this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Ceyx 4 if,
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42
Stobaeus Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covetousness] : Bacchylides Victory-Songs:
Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the finest wits.
42	A
Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus: [‘if indeed the chariot too came originally from Athens and not from Sicily ;]: He says this because some authorities declare that the chariot was a Sicilian invention ; for Bacchylides and Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented by the Sicilians.
431
Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ’] :2 Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenusiu Elis he insulted hie host’s daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came opportunely upon the scene.3
44-44 A
Scholiast on the Iliad: Zeus saw Europa the daughter of Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself into a bull ; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is told by Hesiod and Bacchylides.4
as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic-ally, this was prob. part rather of an Epinician than of a Dithyramb
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44	A
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183 bv τρόπον καί «V ονομάτων μεταπλασμοί "γίνονται, καθάπερ	, τί»
πυργοκέρατα
παρά Βακχυλίδ-ρ.
45
Ath 4. 174 f. [π. yiyypaivcov αυλών]· tovtois δε καί οι Rapes χρώνται εν tois SppvoiS" ei μ)] ίρα καί η Καρία Φοινίκη εκαλείτο, ω$ παρά Κορίννρ κα) Βακχυλίδρ εστιν εύρεΐν.
46
Ibid. 5. 178 b [π. άκλητων]’ Βακχυλίδηε δε περί 'Hρχκλεους1 \εyωv, <£>s ήλθεν 67τϊ τδν τον Κήϋκος οίκον, φησίν
ear α δ’ επί Χάϊνον ουδόν,
τοι δε θοίνας εντυον, ωδε δ’ έφα'
* Αυτόματοί γ’ 2 αγαθών
δαΐτας ευόχθους επέρχονται δίκαιοι
φώτες’ . . .
47
Clem. ΑΙ. sir. 5. 715 άκούσωμεν ουν πάλιν Βακχνλίδου του μελοποίον περί τον Θείου Aeyovros’
οι μεν άδμάτες άεικεΧιάν νούσων είσιν και ανατοι,3 ούδεν άνθρώποις ϊκεΧοι.
1 Schweighauser: mss Κήνκοτ 2 or omit with Brunck ? mss δ’ 3 Schaef: mss αναίτιοι
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44 A
Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns as . . . and πυργοκέρατα
with towering horns in Bacchylides 1 . . .
45
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by Caria is meant Phoenicia,2 a confusion found in Corinna and Bacchylides.
46 3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests]: Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came to the house of Ceyx, says :
He stood upon the stone threshold when they were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come unbidden to the heaped banquets of the good.’ 4
47
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Let us hear again what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine :
All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet harmed by cruel maladies.5
1 prob. agreed with ταύρον, ‘ bull,’ i.e. Zeus; context suggests that it is accus. masc,, cf. Pind. fr. 325 Bgk. 2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean ‘ by Phoenicia is meant Caria ’	3 I place here other
fragments of a general type	4 cf. Zenob. 2. 19, Miller
Md. 350	5 cf. Euseb. Praep. 13. 679, Pind. fr. 143 Bgk.
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48
Stob. Ed. Phys. 1. 5. 3	\π. ειμαρμένης καί ττ)s τωρ -γινομένων
ευταξίας]'
θνατοΐσι1 δ’ ούκ αυθαίρετοί
οΰτ οΧβος ον τ άηναμπτος 'Άρης
ούτε 7τάμφθερσις στάσίς,
άΧΧ' επιχρίμπτει νέφος αλλοτ’ επ’ άΧΧαν
yaiav α πάνΕωρος αίσα.
49
Clem. ΔΙ. Sir. 6. 745 Βακχνλίδου τε εϊρηκότος-
παυροϊσι2 δε θνατων τον άπαντα χρόνον Εαίμων εΕωκεν 3
πράσσοντας 4 εν καίρω ποΧιοκρόταφον γηρας ίκνεΐσθαι πριν εγκνρσαι Ενα.
50
Plut. Klim. 4 άρα ουν άξιόν έστι ταυτα συγχωρουντας επ\ τούτων απιστών, el Ζαλενκψ κα\ Μίνψ καί Ζωροάστρη κα\ Νομ% καί Λνκούργφ βασιλείας κυβερνωσι κα\ πολιτείας διακοσμουσιν els rh αυτί» έφοίτα τδ δαιμόνιου, η τούτοις μεν εικός έστι καί παίζοντας5 0eoi/s δμιλεϊν έπ'ι διδασκαλία καί παραινέσει των βέλτιστων, ποιηταίς δε καί λνρικοΐς μινυρίζουσιν, εϊπερ άρα, χρησθαι σπουδάζοντας;5
εΐ Εε Χεγει τι ς άΧΧως, πΧατεΐα κεΧευθος,
κατο. Βακχυλίδην.6 ουδέ yap άτερος λόγος έχει τδ φαυλον, κτλ.
1 Neue: mss θνητόΐς 1 Stepli: mss παρ’ οΤσι 3 Urs.-Neue : mss τψ δαίμονι δωκεν 4 Syll>: mss -οντα 6 E: mss transpose σπουδάζοντας ami παίζοντας	6 these two
words follow άλλως in Plut.
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48
Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderliness of Events]: Bacohylides :—
Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor alldestructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, but Destiny that givetli all, she bringeth down a cloud now on this land and now on that.
49	1
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : Bacchylides :—
Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the time of gray temples without meeting trouble.
50
Plutarch Life of Numa: Can we then, if we admit these instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus were visited the Divine Power while they were guiding kingdoms and regulating polities ? Or is it reasonable to suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such persons to their edification, but in earnest in their dealings, if such the}'· have, with poets and warblers to the lyre ? Yet, to quote Bacchylides,
If any say otherwise, broad is the path.
For the other view is worthy consideration, etc.
1 cf. Hesych, ττρίν iyκύρσαι
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51
E.M. εϊδωλον η από του σώματος σκιο^ιδης απόρροια . . . ως κα\ Βακχυλίδης·
μεΧα'γκβυθες 6Ϊδω\ον άνδρός Ιθακήσιου
52
Ath. 1. 20 c [π. 6ρχΊ]σ€ως]' oSrot οΖν πάντως, δ σόμπας δήμος της οικουμένης, τίν ίφ’ ημϊν, φησι, φιλόσοφον ορχηστήν Μέμφιν έκάλεσαν απαρχάϊζονπς την δια του σώματος αυτόν κίνησιν τη των πόλεων αρχαιότατη καί βασιλικωτάτη, πep\ ης Βαχχυλίδης φησι·
τὸν άχβίμαντου τε Μίμφιν καί δονακωδεα Νείλου
53
Ioann. Sic. Eh. Gr. Walz 6. 241 αβρό 1 τό παλαιϊν οι leaves, ως που κα\ Βακχυλίδης φησι, τόν σφών αυτών ρυθμόν δηλών
άβρότητι ξυνόασιν 1 Τωνε? βασιΧηες
54
Prise. Met. Ter. Gram. Lat. Keil 3. 42S. 21 : similiter Bacchylides
χρυσόν βροτων ηνωμαισι μανύβι καθαρόν.
hie quoque iarabicus 2 in fine tribrachyn habet. 1
1 perh. <τοί> E; but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 9S2 των αβροβίων Ίώνων &ναξ whence Β reads }Ιώνων here 2 mss iambus
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511
Etymologicum Magnum είδα>λον ‘ ghost ’:—the shadow-like emanation from the body . . . compare Bacchylides :
the gloom-slirouded ghost of the man of Ithaca
52 1 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these nations (which compose the population of Rome), the people as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer of our time, because of the elegance of his movements, the name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, of which Bacchylides saj’s:
Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile 3
53
Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogenes: The Ionians were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from Bacchylides, who says in their own metre:
The Ionian princes dwell with luxury.4
54
Priscian Metres of Terence : Similarly Bacchylides :—
. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of men;
where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a tribrach.
1 cf. Bachm. An. 1. 20S.13, Cram A.P. 4. 168. 30, Sch.
II. 5. 449, Apostol. 3. 37, Suid. βἴδωλον 2 cf. Eust. 864. 22
3 perh. belongs to 40 (read κα\	δονακ.) 4 Wil. thinks
that Joannes invented this, but ?
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55
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 64 δίπολοι -γνωμαι· παρά τό δίχα’ ^ δίτροποι·1 κατο, μ€τάληφιν χόλος yap η όργη, οργή δό τρόπος. Β ακχυλίδης
opyal uev ανθρώπων Βίακβκριμέναι μυρίαι . . .
56
E. Μ. πλημμυρίς· ... el μέντοι όνομά έστιν, ei/λογον βαρύ-ve(r6ai αυτό διά τ)]ν παρά Βακχυλίδην αιτιατικήν, οΐον
7τΧημμυριν πόντον φυγώυ
57
Stob. FI. 98. 27 [ττ. τον βίου, ότι βραχύς καΙ €υτ€λης καί φροντίδων άνάμ€στος]· iv τφ αντφ (Βακχυλίδου Έπινίκοις)·
όλβιος δ’ ovBeU βροτών πάντα χρόνον.
57 Α
Hepli. Ptol. ap. Phot. Bibl. 153 a τί ear) τί παρά Βακχυλίδη ως από "2,€ΐληνον elprjuevov καί πρός τίνα εΐπ€ τό έπος ;
Arist, fr. 40 ω % αρα μη yeveaOai μ\ν (φη άριστον πάντων, τό δέ τεθνάναι τον ζην έστ'ι κρεΊττον. καί πολλοΐς ου τω παρά του δαιμόνιου μ€μαρτύρηται. τούτο μ\ν eKeivcp τφ Μίδα Xeyovffi δηπου μ*τά τ)]ν Θήραν ως eKafie rbv 2eiληνόν δ^ρωτώντι καί πυνθανο-μένψ τί ποτ’ έστι το βίλτιστον το?ς άνθρώποις καί τί των πάντων αϊρετωτατον, τό μ\ν πρώτον ovb'ev έθέλειν ίΐπ€?ν αλλά σιωπάν άρρηκτως· 4π€ΐδη δέ ποτ€ μόyις πάσαν μηχανην μηχανώμοος πpoσηyάyeτo φθέγξασθαί τι πρός αυτόν, ούτως άναγκαζόμίνον
1 SO Hesych : Zen. παρά τό διχη Ιδιότροποι
1 cf. Hesych, δίχολοι, δίχολοι yvώμaι, and διακ€κριμέναι, but Sell. Hippocr. 5. 584 ascribes it to Alcm', in the form of ev μεν άνθρώπψ opyal κεκριμέναι μνρίαι	2 cf. Fav. 36S
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55	1
Zenobius Proverbs: δίχολοι yνώμαι, ‘ two-galled opinions ’:— from δίχα ‘twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character/ ‘of two sorts’; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange ; for χίλο* or ‘ gall ’ is equivalent to opyh ‘ anger ’ or ‘ emotion,’ and opyh to τpSiros ‘ character ’ or ‘ temper ’; compare Bacchylides :
Past number are the varied tempers of mankind.
56	2
Etymologicum Magnum ττλ·ημμvpls ... if however it is a nonn, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, πλημμύρα ‘ tide because of the accusative πλημμυριν in Bacchylides :
escaping the tide of the sea
57
Stobaeus Anthology 3 [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life and how full it is of Trouble]: in the same {i.e. Bacchylides Victory-Songs): 4
No mortal man is for all time happy.
57 A 5
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: What is the saying Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is it addressed ?
Aristotle Eudemus or The Soul: That the best of all things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say thab the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and put questions to him, asking him what was the best that man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made him open
3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ff. 4 it is uncertain whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 40. 31	6 cf. Cic. T.D.l. -iS
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είπεtv ‘ Ααίμονος επιπόνου καί τύχης χαλεπής 4φήμερον σπέρμα, τί με βιάζεσθε λέγειν & ύμίν αρειον μ)] γνώναι; μετ’ άγνοΐας yap των οικείων κακών αλυπότατος δ βίος. άνθρώποις δε πάμπαν ουκ εστι γενεσθαι τδ πάντων άριστον ουδέ μετασχειν της του βέλτιστου <ρύσεως· άριστον yap πάσι κα\ πάσαις τδ μη γενεσθαι· τδ μέντοι μετά τούτο κα\ πρώτον των άνθρώπφ άνυστών, δεύτερον δε τί) γενομενους αποθανεΐν ως τάχιστα.’ δηλον ουν <δτι> is οϋσης κρείττονος της εν τφ τεθνάναι διαγωγής tj της εν τ ψ ζην, ούτως άπεφηνατο.
58
Clem. ΑΙ, Paed. 1. 154 οι 5e αυτή προσεχοντες τη πίστει οΤον αύτοδίδακτοι κα\ προαιρετικοί αύξονται τψ επαίνφ·
άρετα yap ειταινεομενα ΒενΒρον ως άεξεται.1
59
Amm. 2ο. 4. 3 : item ut· hoc propositum validius firmaret (Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem legebat, iucuude id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor vultum speciosum effingit ita puclicjtia Celsius consurgentem vitam exornat.
60
Sell. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [ένθα δ’ *ΑρισταΊον Φοίβψ τεκεν]· τινες τεσσαρας *Αρισταίους γενεαλογούσιν, ως καί Βακχυλίδης, τδν μεν Καρύστου, άλλον δε Χείρωνος,2 άλλον δε Γί}ϊ καί Ουρανού, και τδν Κυρήνης.
61
Gell. Ν. Α. 20. 7 : nam Homerus pueios puellasque eius (Xiobae) bis senos elicit fuisse, Euripides bis eeptenos, Sappho bis noveno3, Bacchvlides et Pindarus bis denos.
1 BI. reading δ’ and δενδρεον thought this might belong to 29 (11. 1-2 of str. or ant.) 2 Β : mss χερωνος 2IO
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hia mouth, he reluctantly answered: ‘ 0 mortal seed of an industrious deity and a cruel chance, why do ye make me perforce tell yon what it were better ye should never know ? for life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is impossible for man to have what is best of all, or even to have a share in the nature of the best; for to everyone, man or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the uext best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as soon as he may.’ By this he clearly meant that time spent in death was more desirable than time spent in life.1
582
Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus : For those who devote themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively and as they choose ;
For virtue when ’tis praised groweth like a tree.
59
Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian] : Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would repeat that passage of the lyric poet Baechylides, whom he read, where he says so delightfully:
As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘there Cjrene bore Aristaeus to Phoebus’]: According to some authorities, for instance Baccliylides, there were four persons called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyren&.
61
Aulus Gellius Attic Nights : Homer gives Xiobe six sons aiul six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and nine, and Baccl^lides and Pindar ten and ten.
1 cf. 33. 160	2 ascription probable but not certain;
cf. Pind. N. 8. 40
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62
Vit. Hom. Cram. A.P. 3. 98. Ιδ [π. 'ομηρου\ κατά Βακχυλίδην κα\ Άριστοτόλην τόν φιλόσοφον *Itjttjs.
63
Str. 13. 616 δ Bl·
Κ άϊκος
ουκ από τηε'ίδης pe?, καθάπερ Αρηκε Βακχνλίδης.
64
Sch. Αρ. Rh. 1. 1165 [Ῥι/ρδακιδας προχοάς]·
ΡύνΒακος
ποταμόs όστι Φρν-γΙαε ον μόμνηται Βακχυλίδης.
65
Ibkl. 4. 973 [όρςιχάλκοιο φαανον]· μνημονςνει καί Στησίχορος καί Βακχυλίδης.
66
Nat. Com. Myth. 9. 8, ρ. 987 : dicitur Polyphemus non modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum ex ilia suscepisse, lit testatus est Bacchylides.
66 A
Oxyrh. Tap. 426 1:
. . . Πνῦω . . [/c]e\€vaev Φοίβος . . πολε-μαίνετον ν[ίόν] (three mutilated lines) . . . ravi-
1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas : restorations by BI. and E
1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of Aristotle {On Poetry Bk. Ill) that H.’s mother was born at
1	os, but H. himself at Smyrna	1 2 Sch. 11. 5. 335 quotes
2	I 2
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62
Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios.*
63
Strabo Geography: The
Ca'icus
does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida.
64
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘the out-flowings of Rhyndacus ’]: The
Rhyndacus
is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides.2
65
The Same [‘shining orichalc’]: Orichalc or mountain-copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides.
66
Xatalis Comes3 Mythology: Polyphemus is said not only to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have had a son by her named Galatus.
66 A
From a Third-Century Papyrus :
. . . Pytho . . . Phoebus bade . . . son praised in war . . . [three mutilated lines) . . . leafy
'Ρΰνδακον αμφϊ βαθυσχοιι·ον ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to
Callimachus, e.g. 'Ρυνδάκον-| άμφ\ βαθΰσχοινον 3 this
writer's testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian Illyr. 2 where the son is called Galas
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φύλλου lines) .
Ιδ
• · · ]ρίψας ἐλαία? . . . (three mutilated
αμο]ς £ξ 'Άpyeoς Μελὰρἔπον?] ήΧ]θ' ΆμυθαονίΒας βω]μόν τε Πτᾶαβῖ κτίσε\ν] καί] τόμενος ζάθεον
'κείν]ας άπο ρίζας1, τb Be χρυσοκόμας] €ξό]χο)ς τίμασ’ 'Απόλλων
(15 mutilated lines)
H'
ΕΡΩΤΙΚΩΝ
67
Apul. 3/υ<7· 8 [de versibus amatoriis] : fecere et alii talia, et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae* monius et Cius 2 cum aliis innumeris.
68
Ath. 15. C67 εκαΧουν δ’ απ’ ayKvXys την του κοττάβου πρδεσιν δια, τδ επαγκυλουν τήν δεξιάν χεΊρα εν rots αποκοτταβισμοΊϊ. οι 8e ποτηριού είδος τήν ayκυΧην φασί. Βακχυλίδης εν ’Eρωτι-κοΐς·
.................eure
την άττ ά^κύΑης ίησι ToiaBe τοΐς νεανιαις Αευκον άντείνασα πήχυν.
69	Α, 69 Β
Heph. 73 εστι δε τινα κα'ι τα καλούμενα επιφθεyμaτtκά, δ. διαφέρει ταύτη των εφυμνίων $τι τα μεν καί πphs νουν συντελεί τι, τα δ εκ περιττού ως π phs τδ λεγόμενον τη στροφή προσκεΊταί’ οϊον τδ ΒακχυΧίδου’
1 cf. 1. 8 ελαίας	2 Bosscha : mss civis
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.	.	. olive (three mutilated lines) .	.	. when
Melanipus son of Amythaon came out of Argos, and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a lioly precinct from that root;1 and the golden-haired Apollo did it exceeding honour............
(15 mutilated lines)
Book VIII LOVE-SONGS
67
Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind has been composed before, among the Greeks, let me tell you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian2, and numberless others.
68	3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: They called the throw of the cottabus ‘ from the bend ’ because the right wrist was bent in making it, though indeed according to another explanation the α·γκνΧ·η was not the ‘ bend ’ but a kind of cup. Compare Bacchylides Love-Songs:
when she lifts her white arm and throws from the bend at the bidding of these young men.
69 A, 69 Β
Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also the epiphthcgmatic, which differs from the ephymnion in contributing to the sense of the passage, ^whereas the ephymnion, as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the strophe. Compare Bacchylides:
1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. 8	* i.e. Anacreon, Aleman,
Bacchylides 3 c-f. Ath. 11. 782 e
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η καλός Θεόκριτος' ου μόνος άνθρώπων ερας.1
καί πάλιν παρά τφ αύτψ Βακχνλίδρ-
σύ δ’ iv χιτώνι μούνω
παρά την φίλην γυναίκα φεύγεις.
όταν μεν ουν βραχέα ρ τα έπιφθεγματικά, τούτο πρόσεστιν αυτόίς ονομα· εάν δ« καί τηλικαντα ώστε στροφήν εκπληρουν, καί προ-τετάχθαι μεν την τον ποιήματος 2 στροφήν, επεζεΰχθαι δε την των έπιφθεγματικων, είτα πάλιν τα ίσα κατά τδν αυτδν λόγον, έσται τϊ> τοιοΰτον σύστημα κατά περικοπήν ανομοιομερές.
Θ'
ΣΚΟΛΙΩΝ3
70
' ΧλεζάνΒ ρ ω ’Αμύντα Οχ. Tap. 1361. 1:
στ ρ. α Ὀ βάρβιτε, μηκετι πάσσαλον φνλάσ-σων
επτάτονον λιγνράν κάππαυε γάρυν'
Βεϋρ* ες εμάς χέρας' όρμαίνω τι πεμπειν χρνσεον 'Μούσαν ΆλεξάνΒρω ιττερον στ ρ. β' και συμητοσίοισιν άγαλμ εν είκάΒεσσιν, 6 εντε νέων αγαθών γλυκεΐ 4 άνάγκα σευομενάν κυλικών θάλπησι θύμον ΚύπριΒός τ ελπίς Βιαιθύσση 5 φρενας, στρ. γ α μειγνυμενα^ Διονυσίοισι Βώροις 10 άνΒράσιν1 ύψοτάτω πεμπει μέριμνας1 αυτίκα μεν πολίων κράΒεμνα λύει πάσι Β' άνθρώποις μοναρχήσειν Βοκεΐ,
1 Urs: mss δρ%ς 2 Caesar: mss ποιητού 3 or ’Εγκωμίων 4 at γλυκεία begins the citation Ath. 2. 39 c which supple-2l6
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O fair is Theocritus! thou ’rt not alone in loving him;
and again:
Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife.
Now when the epiphthegmatic is short, that is its name, but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, such a system will be reckoned κατα περικοπήν ανομοιομερή, that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ‘ periods ’ are unlike.
Book IX
DRINKING-SONGS1
70
For Alexander son of Amyntas From a First-Century Papyrus:
Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my hands ! I \vould fain send to Alexander a golden feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battlements of cities, and tliinketh to be sole ruler of the
1 or Eulogies
ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16	5 Ρ must
have had αιθυσση 6 so P: mss avapiyv. whence edd. αμμει-yv. 7 so Ρ: mss ανδράσι δ’
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στρ. Β' χρι/σώ δ’ εΧεφαντΙ τε μαρμαίρουσιν οίκοι
πυροφόροι Be κατ αΙ*γΧάεντα πόντον 15 me? άηουσιν απ' Κρύπτου μεηιστον πΧοντον ως πίνοντος όρμαίνει κέαρ. στρ. ε	ω ηται με^αΧ\οσθενεος 1..............]
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost)
71 2
Τερωνι Χυρακοσίω
Ibid. 4 + 24:
στρ. α Μὑπω λιγυαχ[ἐα κρημνα]
βάρβιτον' μίλλ[ω γὰρ ουν, ω παΐ, μεΧι-πνόων]
άνθεμον Χίονσάν Τερων[ι κΧυτω] ξανθαΐσιν ϊπποις 5 ίμερόεν τελἐσα?
καί σνμπόταις άνΒρεσσι π[εμπειν] στ ρ. β' Αίτναν ες εύκτιτον. ει π[αι]
7τρόσθεν υμνησας τον \εν πώλοι? κΧεεννόν] 7τοσσϊ Χαιψηροΐς Φερ\ενικον επ' Άλ-] e.g. 10 [φει]ω τ[ε νί]καν
\Χάθ]ρ[ια\ κ[οπ]τόμενος \νεΰσ', άΧΧά ν]εα.ν εβ\Χαστον ώραν] στ ρ. y [εφεΐπον] εμοϊ τότε κονρα[ι]
[;νεανίαι θ'\ οσσοι Διος ητάγχρἵνσου οίκον] [ίκνεοιντ, ά]μος τίθεσαν μ[αΧακάν\ \πΧόκους άοιΒάν]
(3 lines mutilated or lost)
1 Ρ μ67αλ[ r accentuation points to a compound 2 restored by Hunt (11. 3, 6, 7, 8, 22), Murray (11. 9, 10), E
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world ; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea ; such is the dream of him that drinks. O child of great . . ,1 (β mutilated lines and the rest lost)
71
For Hiero of Syracuse
From the Same:
[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the [honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his comrades at the feast, and send the same to well-built Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for his swift fee^ Pherenicus and his victory beside .gr Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle songs . . .
(3 lines mutilated or lost)
1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves (poetry) from which garlands (processional songs) could be made; ref. to the feud with Pindar ?
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20 .... ι συν θ...........ῖς ὑ[ῶμ] 1
\οσσο\ν άνθρώττ[ων βΧεφάροισι φέρει]
λε[ί/α]π7Γ0? Άώ?,
τ άσσον ἐφ’ άΧικίας
φἐγγο? κατ ανθρωττ\ου$ ττέτασσενί]
72
Clem. ΑΙ. Str. δ. 654 :
ου yap εν μέσοισι κείται Βώρα δυσμάχητα Μοισαν τώττιτυχόντι φέρειν.2
V
ΕΠΙΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΩΝ
73
Meleag. Α.Ρ. 4. 1. 33 \ei\pava τ’ εύκαρπευντα μβλιστάκτων anb Μουσ4ων, | ξανθούς 4κ καλάμης Βακχυλίδβω στ άχνας.
74
Anth. Pal. 6. 313 Βακχυλίδοι/·
Κοίρα Πἀλλαυτσ? ποΧυώνυμε, ποτ via Νίκα, πρόφροιν Καρθαίων 3 Ιμεροεντα χορον αιεν εποπτεύοις, 7τοΧέας δ* ἐυ άθύρμασι Μουσάυ Κ?μω άμφιτίθει ΒακχυΧίΒρ στεφάυου?.4
1 junction of 11. 20(right)—24 with the main frag, at 1. 20 (left) is doubtful 2 I place this among the Scolia because Ox. Pap. 1361. 32 has what may be the ends (ται and αν) of 11. 1—2, and 48 the o of Μ οισαν and the second e of <p4puv in 11. 2-3	3 Β: ms κρανναίων 4 Brunck : ms κηόρω a.
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[. . his son1 . .] who in his youthful prime hath spread o’er the world as great a light as ever white-horsed Dawn bringetli unto the eyelids of mankind.
72 1 2
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies :
For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not in the midst for any that cometh to win.
Book X
INSCRIPTIONS
73
Meleager The Garland:3 And yellow ears he inwove from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garnering of the honey-sprent Muses.
See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii).
74
Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides :—
Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from Carthaea, and in the sports of the Si uses crown Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths.
1 Hiero’s son Deinoinenes, cf. Pind. Ρ. 1. 59; it is not
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain
3 i.e. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the contribution of a poet
22 1
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75
Ibid. 6. 53 Βακχυλίδου·
Ει'/δήμος τον νηον ἐπ’ aypov τόνΚ άνεθηκεν τω πάντων άνεμων πρηϋτάτω 1 Ζεφνρω· εύξαμενω yap ο y 2 ήλθε βοαθόος, οφρα τάχιστα Χικμησρ πεπόνων καρπόν απ’ άσταχύων.
1 Headl: ras (and Suid. πιότατος) πιοτάτψ	2 Mein: ms
yap oi
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75
The Same : Bacchylides :—a dedication to the South-West Wind by a farmer named Eudemus :
Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from the ripe ears.
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20Φ0ΚΛΕ0ΤΣ ΠΑΙΑΝΩΝ*
1—2 εις ’Ασκληπιόν
Philostr. Jun. Imag. 13 [π. (Ικόνα 2οφοκλίον?]* ’Ασκληπιδς 5e οίμαι οντος ιγγος παιάνα που παρβγγυών γρίφ^ιν καί
κΧντόμητίζ 2
ούκ απαξιών παρά σου άκουσαι. . .
2
Philostr. Vit. Λ])θΙΙ. 3. 17 ΟΙ δέ fjdov φδήν, όποιος δ παιάν δ του Έ,οφοκλεους, bv Άθ-ηνησι τφ Άσκληπιφ αίουσιν.
3 €ΐς Κορωνίδα
I.G. 3. 1 Add. ρ. 490. 171 g [Athenis in lapide invento ad Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] 2οφοκλ4ους·
[9Ώ Φλεγία] κουρά περιώνυμε ματep άλεξι-7τό[υου y\vKeV ΆσκΧατηοϋ,]
[αν Φοῖβο]ς άκειρεκόμας ε[οῖ?] Ιναρίθ μι[ον 7τόθοπ εθηκεν, Ι σε νυν άεισό-]
[μεσθα μἐλ]εσι[υ] εύεττ[εσσι . . .3 1
1 cf. Suid. s. Σοφοκλής, Luc. Eiic. Dem. 27	2 mss -μ^τ·ρς
3 tit. extends from vu to πο of first line (as it was presumably in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the right <[ comes below e| and π[ below o ; on the left, ]s comes below κ and ]c below α: stone has μάτ*ρ, άκςφεκομάς, ενάριθμι[ ; suppl. Biich.-i? e.g.
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THE PAEANS OF SOPHOCLES
1-2 To Asclepius
Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by you
famed for his skill1 . .
2
Philostratus Life of Apollonius: And they sang a song resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius at Athens.
3 To Coronis2
An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at Athens] :
Sophocles :—
O renowned daughter [of Phlegyas, sweet] mother of [Asclepius] warder-off of Λνοε, [whom] the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his [loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set to noble words . . .
1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp. 129 (was this Sophocles’ Paean ?) and Kaibel Epig. 1026 2 peril, part of the same Paean; some think the title ‘ Sophocles ’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier than the inscr. which records it
VOL. III.
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ΙΩΝ02 ΧΙΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ 1
Ath. 2. 35 d [π. οίνου]' ‘'Ιων δ’ ό Χίος φησιν’
αΒαμνον 1
7ταΐΒα ταυρωπόν2, νεον ου νεον, ήΒιστον πρόποΧον βαρυ^Βούπων ερώτων, οίνον άερσίνοον3 ανθρώπων πρύτανιν
2
Sch. Ar. Ραχ 835 [καί τις εστϊν άστήρ νυν ifce?; |—‘'ΐω»' ό Χιοί, όσπερ εποίησεν πάλαι | ενθάδε τδν Άοων ποθ'· cos δ’ ήλθ’ ευθέως ) 'Αοίΐον αύτδν πάντες εκάλουν αστέρα]" διθυράμβων καί rpaycpdias καί μελών ποιητής’ εποίησεν δε (£δήν, ής ή αρχή’
* Αοΐον άεροφοίταν αστέρα
μείνωμεν4 άεΧίου Χευκοπτερνγα πρόΒρομον.
φαίνεται δέ τετελευτηχώς έκ τούτων, παίζων ουν δ ’Αριστοφάνης ΆοΊον αυτόν φησιν .αστέρα κληθήναι.
3
Sch. Αρ. Rh. 1. 1165 [ιτ. ΑΙγαίωνος]’ κα'ι'ΐων εν διθυράμβψ εκ μεν του πελά-γους αυτόν φησι παρακληθέντα αναχθήναι φυλάξοντα τδν Δία· Θαλάσσης δε παΐδα.
4
Arg. Soph. Ant. στασιάζεται δέ τα περί την ήρωίδα ιστορούμενα καί την αδελφήν αυτής ’Ισμήνην’ δ μεν yap ‘'ίων εν το7ς Διθυράμβοις καταπρησθήναί φησιν άμφοτέρας εν τψ iepcp τής^Ηρας ύπδ Ααοδάμαντος του Έτεοκλέους.
1 Ca3: mss άδαμον 2 mss also ταυρώπα	3 Cas: mss
-πνοον	4 mss also μήνα μέν (Bentl. μείναμεν)
2 2 6
THE LYRIC POEMS1 OF ΙΟΝ OF CHIOS
1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: And in Ion of Chios we read :
wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?], young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thundering2 desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules the world
2	3
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘And who is the star up there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to heaven ’]: A writer of dithj’rambs, tragedies, and lyric poems; among others, of the song beginning :
Let us wait for the Star of Mom that haunts the sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun.
From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes.
3
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon]: According to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean 4 and carried up to be a guard of Zeus; the same authority makes him a son of the Sea.
4
Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone : Accounts of the heroine and her sister Ismen£ vary ; Ion declares in his Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles.
1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs 2 i.e. imperious, like Zeus 3 cf. Suid. s. διθυραμβο5ι5άσκα\οι 4 by Thetis
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5	ύμνος εις Καιρόν
Paus. 5. 14. 9 ’'ίωνι 5e οΊδα τψ Χιψ καί ύμνον πεποιημένον Κάιρου· γενεαλογεΐ δέ iv τψ υμνψ νεώτατον παίδων Αιός Καιρόν είναι.
6 έγκώμιον εις %κνθιάΒην
Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361 AΙγιέες ούτε τρίτοι ούτε τέταρτον . . . οτι yap τούτοις εχρησθη καί ου Μεγαρευσιν καί νΙων μέμνηται iv τψ els Ίί,κυθιάδην εγκωμίψ.
7
Philo 6. 38 Cohn : Μιλτιάδης δ των ’Αθηναίων στρατηγός, ηνίκα βασιλεύς δ Περσών απασαν την άκμ^ν της *Ασίας άναστησας μυριάσι πολλαΐς διέβαιν ev επ\ τήν Ευρώπην ως άνα ρπάσων αύτοβοεί τήν 'Ελλάδα, συναγαγών iv τω ΤΙαναθηναϊκψ τους συμμάχους ορνίθων αγώνας επ έδειξε, λόγου παντός δυνατωτέραν ύπολαμβάνων εσεσθαι την διά της τοιαυτης υφεως παρακέλευσιν. καλ γνώμης ονχ ημαρτε. θεασάμενοι γάρ τό τλητικόν καλ φιλότιμου άχρι τελευτής εν άλόγοις αήττητον, αρπάσαντες τα όπλα πpbs τόν πόλεμον ώρμησαν, ώί εχθρών άγωνιούμενοι σώμασι, τραυμάτων καί σφαγών άλογουντες υπέρ του καί άπυθανόντες εν ελευθέρψ γουν τψ της πατρίδος εδάφει ταφηναν προτροπής γάρ εϊς βελτίωσιν ούδέν ούτως αίτιον ώς η τών άφανεστέρων ελπ ιδος μείζων κατόρθωσις. του δέ περ\ τους όρνιθας εναγώνιου μέμνηται καί δ τραγικός ‘'Ίων διά τούτων
ούΒ' ο γε σώμα τυττείς Βιφνεΐς τε κόρας επικάθεται άΧκάς, ἀλλ’ οΧιηοΒρανεων φθο<γΓ/άζεταΐ' θάνατον Βε γε1 ΒουΚοσύνας ττροβεβουΚε.
1 mss also δ’ υγε (δ* ίίτε) from above
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5	Hymn to Opportunity
Pausanias Description of Greece : I know that a hymn was composed to Opportunity b37 Ion of Chios. In it he makes Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus.
6	Eulogy of Scythiades 1
Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: 1 The people of Aegium neither third nor fourth’ : . . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this people 2 and not to the Megarians.
7 3
Pliilo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the Panatheuaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to prove more effective than any speech, showed them some cock-fighting. Nor was he disappointed. When the spectators saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms like men ready to give their lives, without thought of M ound or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a free country. For there can be no better inducement to the increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic poet Ion in the following passage :
His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for-getteth not his might, not lie, though his utterance is weak; nay, lie preferreth death to servitude.
I cf. Phot. s. νμe?s ol Meyapus, Sch. Theocr. 14. 48, Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 48	2 when they asked which was the finest
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy
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Βῶς
Suid. λΙελανιππίΒης· α· Κνὶτωυο?, yεyovώς κατο, την ξε ’Ολυμπιάδα, Μὑλιο?. eypayjre Be Διθυράμβων βιβλία πλεϊστ α καί ΤΙοιήματα 'Επικά καί Έπ^ράμματα καί JEλeyoυς καί άλλα ττλεϊστα. β'. OvyarpiSod^ τον πρεσβυτερου,1 παῖ? Be Κρίτωυο?, λυρικού καί αυτού* δ? εν τη των Βιθυράμβων μελοποιία εκαινοτόμησε πλεϊστα, καί Βιατρίψας παρά ΤΙερΒίκκα τω βασιλέϊ εκεί τον βίον κατεστρεψεν. eypa^fre και αυτός άσματα λυρικά καί Βιθυράμβους.
Mann. Par. ἀφ’ ου ΜελανιππίΒης Μ[ὑλιο? ενίκησ]εν ’Αθηνησιν ετη ΗΗΔΔΔΙ, άρχοντος ’Αθηνησι Τίυθοκρίτου.
Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 3 καταμαθών γάρ αυτόν (Άρι-στόΒημον) ούτε θύοντα τοι·? θεού? ου τε μαντική χρώμενον αλλά καί των ποιούν των ταύτα κατα-yελώvτα, Είπε μοι, εφη, ω ’ΚριστόΒημε, εστιν οΰστινας ανθρώπους τεθαύμακας επ\ σοφία ; 'Έyωyε) εφη. καί ος, Αεξον ημϊν, εφιμ τά ονόματα αυτών. Έπι μεν τοίνυν επών ποιήσει ΓΌμηρον εyωyε μάλιστα τεθαύμακα, επί Βε Βιθυράμβω Μελαυι7Γ7Γώρυ, επί Be TpaycpBia Σοφοκλεα, επι Be άνΒριαντοποιίμ Χ\.ολύκλειτον, επί Βε ζωyρaφίa Ζεύξιν. Πάτερα σοι Βοκούσιν οι άπεpyaζόμεvoι
1 mss πρεσβύτου
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Life
Suidas Lexicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 b.c.) ; of Melos ; lie wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, etc., etc. (2) Grandson of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, and, like his grandfather, a lyric poet; he made great innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his time at the court of King Perdiccas,1 where he eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and Dithyrambs.2
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanippides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 b.c.).
Xenophon Recollections of Socrates: When he discovered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed to scorn those who did^ he said to him, f Tell me, Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 3rou admire?’ ‘Yes/ he replied. ‘ Tell us their names/ said Socrates. ‘ For the epic I most admire Homer/ he answered, f for the Dithyramb Melanippides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Poh'deitus, for painting Zeuxis.’ f Which now/ asked Socrates^ ‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those
1 454?—413 b.c.	2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted
below, p. 362 ; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets in the ancient refs.
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είδωλα άφρονα re καί ακίνητα άξιοθαυμαστότεροι είναι η οι ζώα εμφρονά re καί ivepya ;
Arist. Rh. 3. 9 ομοίως Be καί ai ττερίοΒοι αι μακραι ούσαι Xόyoς ylverai καλ άναβοΧη ομοιον. ώστε yiverai δ έσκωψε Δημόκριτος ό Χίος είς ΜεΧανιιτττίΒην ττοιησαντα άντϊ των αντιστρόφων άναβοΧάς·
οι τ αν τω κακά τεύχει άνηρ άΧΧω κακά τευχών,
ή δε μακρά 'ναβοΧη τω ττοιησαντι κάκιστη·
άρμόττει-γάρ το τοιοΰτον καί εις τούς μακροκώΧους Xeyeiv.
Plut. Non posse suav. 13 οίδὶ yάp Τερων γ’ αν ούΒ’ ’ΑτταΧος ούΒ’ ’ΑρχεΧαος εττείσθησαν, Εύρι-ττίΒην καί ΣιμωνίΒην καί ΧΙεΧανιτπτίΒην και Κράτητας καί ΔιοΒότους άναστήσαντες εκ των συμττοσίων, κατακΧίναι ΚάρΒακας καί ’Αηριάνας μεθ* εαυτών και Καλλία? γελωτοποιού? καί θρασωνίΒας τινάς και Θρασυλἐουτα? όΧοΧυγμούς καί κροτοθορυβους ττοιούντας.
Anth. Pal. 4. 1.7 XleXedypov Στέφανος· . . . νάρκισσόν τε τ ορών ΜεΧανιττττίΒου eyKvov ύμνων.
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who make images which are without mind or motion, or those who make living creatures capable of thought and action ? ’
Aristotle Rhetoric : In like manner, a long sentence becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instrumental parts of a song when they are too long. Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude1 take the place of the antistrophe :
He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long interlude.2
The same stricture might well be made upon the users of long clauses.
Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is not worth living: For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or Archelaus could never have been brought to oust from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon.
Palatine Anthology: The Garland of Meleager: . . . and the narcissus of Melanippides big with clear hymns.3
See also Plut. Mus. Ιδ.
1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 2 parodies Hes. Op. 2G5	3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides
are no longer to be found in the Anthology
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ΜΕΛΑΝΙΠΠΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1	Δαναΐδες
Ath. 14. 651 f [π. φοινίκων]· Μελανιππίδης δ’ δ Μήλωί iv ταΓϊ Ααναϊσιν φοίνικας τον καρπόν όντως ονομάζα, rbv λόγον ποιούμενος περί αυτών των Δαναϊδών
ου yap άνερων φόρενν μορφαεν είδος,1 ούδε ταν αύδαν ηυναικείαν εχον,2 ἀλλ’ εν αρμάτεσσι διφρού-χοις εηνμνάζοντ αν εύ-5 ηΧι άΧσεα, ποΧΧάκις 3 Θήρα 4 φρένα τερπδμεναι,
<7τοΧΧάκι δ’> ίερδδακρυν5 Χίβανον ευώδεις τε φοίνικας κασίαν τε ματενσαι,
10 τερενα Έ,νρια σπέρματα.6
2	Μαρσυας
Ibid. 616 e περί μεν yap αυλών δ μεν τις εφη τδν Μελανιπτιίδην καλώς εν τφ Μαρσύα διασύροντα την αυλητικ^ήν ειρηκεναι περ1 της Άθηνάς·
.... α μεν Άθάνα Tojpyav 7 ερριψεν θ’ ίεράς άπο χ€ΐρος είπε τ’* Έρρετ* αϊσχεα σωματοΧνμα·8 εμε δ’ <αύταν ουκ>9 ἐγω κακότατι δίδωμι.
1 άνερων E: mss ανθρώπων μορφαεν είδος Dobr: mss μορφάν ενεΊδος	2 αύδάν Cas : mss αύτάν	3 Crus : mss
ανευηλιασδεα πολλάκι	4 Pers.— E: mss Θήρες	6 Hill,
suppl. ίερόδακρυν Emp : mss -κρυ e Fiorillo : mss Συρίας
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THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES
1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of Melos, in the Dana'ids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where he describes those maidens thus:
For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously in seated chariots all about the sunny1 Λνοοάίβηάε, ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet-scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the cassia.
2	Maksyas
The Same : On the subject of flutes one of the guests observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly disparaged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus :
Athena cast those instruments of music from her sacred hand and said,f Away with you, ye shameful things, defilers of the body; I give not myself to my own undoing.’2
1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes fr. 1 (below)
τύρμ. 7 Β: mss αθάνατα opy., αθάνα opy. 8 Mein: mss σώματι λύμα 9 E
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3	Ώερσεφόνη
Stob. Eel. Phys. 1. 41. 50 Πορψνρίον etc των Ilepl 2,Tvy6s· ττιθανω$ καί tovs έναΑϊδον νομιζομένουϊ ποταμούς κατωνομάκασιν' ’Αχέροντα μεν δια τα άχη, ως κα'ι ΜεΑανιππίδης iv Περσεφόντ)'
. . . καλείται δ’ <eW/c’>1 iv κολττοισί η αίας
άχε εἰσι ττροχεων 2
Άχερων.
4
Ath. 10. 429 b οι Se αγνοουντες τ)]ν τον οίνου δύναμιν τδν Διόνυσον φάσκουσιν μανιων είναι αίτιον τοΐς άνθρωποί, βΑασφη-μουντέj ου μετρίως. δθεν δ Μελανιππίδηε εφηφ
πάντες δ’ άττεστν^ερν ΰΒωρ
το ττρ\ν ἐόυτε? άΐSpies οίνου.
τάχα Βη τάχα τοι μιν ουν άττωΧλύοντο 3
τοι Be παράπΧηκτον χεον ομφάν.
δ
Ibid 2. 35 a τδν οίνον δ ΚοΑοφωνιος Νίκανδρος ώνομάσθαι φησ'ιν απδ Οϊνέωί" ‘ Οινευς δ’ εν κοιλοισιν άποΟλίφας δεπάεσσιν | οίνον εκλ·ησε.’ φ·ησ\ δε καί Μελανιππίδης δ Μ ήλ/os*
67τώννμον Βός ττοτ οίνον Οίνέος*
6
Clem. ΑΙ. sir. δ. 716 δ μελοποιδς δέ Μελανιππίδης οδών φησίν
ΚΧνθί μοι, ω ττάτερ, θαύμα βροτών, τά? άειζωου μεΒεων ψυχάς.5
1 Β 2 Grot.- Β : mss άχεόΐσι (άχαιοίσι) π. προρεων ? 3 Headl. τάχα δ’ ή : mss άπωλαύοντο, άπολ.	4 δός ποτ’
sugg. Β: inss δέσποτ	OΙνέοε Β: mss -έως 5 so Euseb :
Clem, φυχάς μεδέων 236
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3	Persephone
Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrius On the Styx:—The rivers that are supposed to flow in Hades have been given plausible names. Acheron is so called from &χη ‘ pains ’; compare Melanippides in the Persephone:
And because it goeth pouring forth pains within the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron.
4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause of madness; but this is the purest slander. Compare Melanippides:
And they all began to loathe water,1 who bad never known -wine before. Aye, it was not long ere some were like to die and others were uttering cries of frenzy.
5
The Same: Nicander of Colophon says that olvos, wine gets its name from Oeneus: ‘ Oeneus crushed grapes in hollow caps and called ib wine.’ Compare also Melanippides :
O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine.
6 2
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies:	The lyric poet
Melanippides says in a poem:
Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler of the everliving Mind.
1 i.e. drank the wine neat 2 cf. Euseb. Pracp. Ευ. 13. 6S0c
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Plut. Erot. 15 [π. τής πββ τους καλούς καί ωραίους επιμελείας των ερώντων καί 5tc£|ea;s]· ουδεν yap εστιν αισχρδν oil* avaynalov, άλλα πείθω καί χάρις ενδιδοΰσα ‘ πόνον ήδυν’ ως αληθώς ‘ κάματόν τ’ ευκαματον ’ υφηyε'ΐτaι 7rpbs αρετήν καί φιλίαν, οϋτ' άνευ θεού rb προσήκον τέλος λαμβάνουσαν, ου τ’ άλλον εχουσαν ήγεμόνα καί δεσπότην θεόν, άλλα rbv Μουσών καί Χαρίσων καί ’Αφροδίτης εταίρον *Ερωτα.
y\vfcv yap θέρος άνδρος ύποσττείρων ττραττίδων ττόθω
κατά τδν Μελανιππίδην, τα ηδιστα μ^νυσι τοΐί καλλίστοις.
8
Cram. Α.Ρ. 3. 289. 2 η δε περ\ τδν Αίνον Ιστορία παρά Φιλοχόρψ iv τη ιθ' κα\ παρά Μελανιππίδη.
9
Sch. II. 13. 350 [άλλα Θετιν κύδαινε κα\ νίεα καρτερά θύμον]· εντεύθεν δε Μελανιππίδης κύουσαν άπδ Δώς Θετιν εκδοθήναι ΠηλεΤ διά τα ρηθεντα υπδ Προμηθεως ήτοι Θεμιδος.
10
Philod. π. ευσεβ. 23 Gom. [π. μητέρα την τών Θεών]· Me-λαν[ΐ7Γ7τί]δ7?ί δε Αημητ[ρα] 1 μητέρα θεών φησ\ν μίαν ύπάρχ[ειν\ καί Τελεσ[της . . .
1 ms δημητε[ρα ?]
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7
Plutarch Erotieus [on the care of lovers for the young and beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of a virtue ancl a friendship, which receive their right perfection with Heaven’s aid, and yet know no other God for guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For' he it is who, in the words of Melanippides,
scnvs a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s heart
and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most beautiful.
8
Cramer Inedita (Paris): The story of Linus is fonnd in the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides.
9
Scholiast on the Iliad [‘but only would he honour Thetis and her strong-heart son ’]: Hence Melanippides declares that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in marriage to Feleus, her marriage being clue to the taunts of Prometheus or Themis.
10
Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother of the Gods ; and Telestes . . .
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1—2 επινίκιον εις Άλ/αβιάάην
Plut. Ale. 11 αι δ’ ίπποτροφίαι περιβόητοι μεν ε-γενοντο καί τψ πληθει των αρμάτων' επτά yap αλλos ουδείς καθηκεν 5Ολυμπία-σιν Ιδιώτης ουδέ βασιλεύς, μόνος δε εκείνος, καί τδ νικησαι δε καί δεύτερον γενέσθαι κα) τέταρτον, ως Θουκυδίδης φησίν, δ δ5 Ευριπίδης τρίτον, υπερβάλλειλαμπρότητι κα\ δόξη πάσαν την εν τούιοις φιλοτιμίαν, λέyει δ’ δ Ευριπίδης εν τψ α σ μάτι ταυτ α·
σε δ’ άείσομαι,1 ω Κλεινίου τται. καλόν α νίκα' <καλών Βε>2 κάλλιστον, δ μηΒεις ἂλλο? Έλλαυωυ,
5 αρματι πρώτα Βραμειν καί δεύτερα καλ τρίτα βηναί τ άπονητϊ Δῶ?3 στεφθεντ ελαία κάρυκι βοαν παραΒουναι.
2
Id. Dem. 1.1 δ μεν y/><ζψαϊ τδ επί τη νίκη της Όλυμπίασιν ιπποδρομίας εις ’Αλκιβιάδην έτκώμιον, είτ Ευριπίδης, ως δ πολύς κρατεί λόyos, είθ' έτερός τις %ν, φησι,
γρἡ <&ε> τωύΒαίμονι 4 πρώτον υπάρξαι ταν πάλιν εν&όκιμον.
περί ΙΕΡΩΝΤΜΟΤ
Ar. Α ch. 385 :
ΧΟ. τί ταυτ α στρέφει τεχνάζ^ις τε και πορίζεις τριβάς ; λαβ'ε δ’ έμου γ5 ένεκα παρ' 'Ιερωνύμου σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχά τιν’ 'Αιδος κυνην.
1 mss also ayαμε, whence Lindskog &yapai 2 E: some mss νίκα κάλλιστον δ’ο 3 Herm : mss δίς 4 Plut, χρηναι τψ ευδαίμονι, but note the form τάν 240
EURIPIDES
1-2 Victory-Song to Alcibiades1
Plutarch Alcibiades: His horse-breeding was famous, among other things, for the number of liis racing-chariots. He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not only first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides’ Ode contains the following passage:
But I will sing thy praises,2 son of Cleinias. A noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do ^what no Greek had ever done, be first and second and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald cry you.
2 3
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, says:
Your happy man’s first need is a famous country.
on HIERONYMUS
Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘ Why all this havering and shilly-shallying? For all I care, you may get the loan of one of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.’1
1 cf. Ath. 1. 3e	* or perh. I admire thee	8 cf.
Simon. 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 4 i.e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin
VOL. III.
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Sch. ad loc. δ 5e Ίερώνυμος μελών ποιηtt)S καί τραγγδοποιός ανώμαλοί κα\ άνοικονόμητος δια τό άγαν εμπαθείς γράφειν υποθέσεις κα\ φοβεροίς προσωπείοις χρησθαι. εδόκει δε κροτεΐσθαι. εκω-μψδείτο δε &>s πάνυ κομών, διόπερ‘'Αϊδος κυνην ϊφη αυτόν, παίξας κωμφδικώς ως κουριώντα.
Ibid. Nub. 347 [2ΠΚΡΑΤΗ2]·
γίγνονται πάνθ' οτι βούλονται· κατ' ήν μεν Ίδωσι κόμη την, άγριόν τινα των λασίων τούτων, οϊόνπερ τόν Έενοφάντου, σκώπτουσαι την μανίαν αυτού Κενταύροις ηκασαν αύτάς.
Sch. ad loc. 'Ιερώνυμον λεγει τόν διθυραμβοποιόν, bs Εενοφάντου μεν ήν υιός, περ'ι δε τους παίδας άγαν επτόητο, λάσων δε είχε τό σώμα.
■πepl ΚΛΕ0ΜΕΝ0Τ2, ΛΑΜΤΝΘΙΟΤ, ΓΝΗ-
Sinnox
Ath. 9. 402 a επεί δε συ καί τί προβληθεν σοι αποπροσπε-ποίησαι περ\ της χρόας του Καλυδωνίου συό$, εϊ τις αντόν Ιστορεί λευκόν την χρόαν γεγονότα, ερονμεν ημείς τόν είπόντα· τδ δε μαρτύριον ανίχνευσον σύ. <ού> 1 πάλαι yap τυγχάνω ανεγνωκώς τ ους Κλ εομενους τού'Ρηγίνου Διθυράμβους, 5>ν εν τψ επιγραφομενω Μελεάγρφ τούτο ίστόρηται.
Ibid. 14. 638 d \π. ποιητάς μοχθηρών ασμάτων]· δ δε τους εις Χιωνίδην άναφερομενους ποιησας Πτωχούς Τνησίππου τινός μνημονεύει παιγνιογράφου της ίλαρης μούσης, λεγων ούτως·
ταύτ’ ου μα Δία Υνησιππος ουδέ Κλεομένης εν εννέ' άν χορδαίς 2 κατεγλυκάνατο.
Ibid. 14. 620 d τους δ’ Έμπεδοκλεους Καθαρμούς ερραφφδησεν Όλυμπίασι Κλεομένης δ βαφψδός, ώς φησιν Δικαίαρχος εν τω Όλυμπικφ.
Ibid. 14. 605 e κάγώ δε κατο, την 'Επικρατούς Άντιλαίδα τάρωτίκ εκμεμάθηκα ταύτα παντελώς Ίΐ,απφούς, Μελήτου, Κλεομενους, Ααμυνθίου. 1
1 E	2 Pors : mss εννεα χορδάΐσιν
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Scholiast on the passage : Hieronymus was a lyric poet and tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged because they had too emotional themes and -were acted by characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the manner of comedy at his need of the barber.1
The Same Clouds [Socrates] : The Clouds can become whatever they like ; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they make themselves like Centaurs by way of scoffing at his idiocy.
Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too much after the boys and was always in need of the shears.2
on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any-ΛτΙιβΓβ stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of which, entitled Meleager, the fact is stated.
The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in the following lines:
Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre.
The Same : According to Dicaearchus in his book on Olympia, the Purifications of Empedocles was recited there by Cleomenes the rhapsode.3
The Same : I too, to quote Epicrates’ Anti-Lais:
Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus,4 Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.5 1
1 cf. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. ^Ai5os κυνη	2 cf. Suid. s. KXeiYo
8	perhaps a different man * the accuser of Socrates ; he was a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred to by Aristophanes Ran. 1302	5 otherwise unknown
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καί δ τους Ε’ίλωτας δε πεποιηκώ: φησιν
τα Στησιχόρου τ€ καί Άλκμάνος Σιμωνίδου re αρχα7ον aeihev.1 δ he Γνήσιππος έστ* aKoveiv, bs WKTepiv’ evpev αιταις ασματ’ έκκαλ€7σθαι1 2 3 yvvaiKas έχοντας ίαμβύκην re καί τρίγωνον.
Κρατ7νος 4ν Μαλθακο7ς·
Α. τ is &ρ’ έρωντά μ* elSey, 3) Γνησιππ; Β. έγω ου· πολλή σχολή.3
οιομαι yap μηδ\ν ούτως μωρόν elvai καί Kevov. σκώπτ€ΐ δ’ αυτόν eh τα ποιήματα καί ev Βουκόλοις· bs ουκ έδωκ' αϊτονντι Σοφοκλέ€ΐ χορόν, τψ Κλ€ομάχου δ’, tv ουκ &ν ήξίουν eya> έμοί διδάσ^ιν ουδ' i.v eh ’Αδώνια.
ev he τα7ς °Ω,ραις·
Ιτ ω he καί τ paycphias δ Κλeoμάχoυ διδάσκαλος μ€τ αυτδν παρατιλτριων 4 έχων χορόν Αυδιστί τιλ-λουσών μέλη πονηρά.
Τηλeκλeίδης he ev το7ς Στ€ρρο7ς καί πβρί μοιχ€ΐας αναστρέφ€σθαί φησιν αυτόν.
Ibid. 13. 596 f άλλα μικρόν 4ξ€λαθόμην υμ7ν eme7v τήν τβ ’Αντιμάχου Αυδήν, προσέτι he καί τήν δμύνυμον ταυ της ’έταιραν Ανδήν ήν ήγάπα Ααμύνθιος δ Μιλήσιος. έκάτ€ρος yap τούτων των ποιητών, ως φησι Κλέαρχος ev το7ς Έρωτικο7ς, της βαρβάρου Αυδής eh Επιθυμίαν καταστάς έποίησ€ν, δ μ\ν ev ελεγβίου, δ he ev μέλ€ΐ, τό καλούμ€νον ποίημα Αυδήν.
1 Dind. (cf. άϊτας a Doric word below) : mss aelheiv
2 E: mss elpe μοιχο7ς (supplied after loss of ααταις bjT
haplogr., cf. Av. fr. 576 (738) aeirav τόν ΙταΓpov *Αριστοφάνης
he τδν epώμevov) άβίσμ. έκκ. 3 Herm : mss olhev and πολλή χολή 4 Kaib : mss μ€τα των π.
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And the author of the comedy called The Helots says :
It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Aleman, or Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, iambyce1 and three-cornered lute in hand.
Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus :
Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus ? (and the answer is) Not I; far from it ; I really think I have never seen such an empty-headed fool.
And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The Neatherds:
. . . who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn’t have train a chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis.
Again, in the Seasons :
And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer for tragedy who has a chorus of liair-removing-maids removing bad songs in the Lydian mode.
And according to the Stiff ’ Uns of Telecleides he led a life of profligacy.
The Same : I had almost forgotten to mention to you the Lyd'e of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Miletus. According to the Erotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love with a foreigner called Lyde, composed a poem which he named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric.
See also Sell. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250).
1 a sort of lyre
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ττβρι ΛΕΩΤΡΟΦΙΔΟΤ
Sch. Ar. Αν. H05 Αεωτροφίδη· (α) επειδή καί οντος τών σφόδρα λεπτών. ^ ότι κα\ οντος διθνραμβοποιδς κονφος . . . άπδ yap ταντης ·ήν δ Αεωτροφίδης. rives δε οτι κονφος καί χλωρδς ήν, ως εοικεναι ορνίθι. Θεόπομπος δε εν τα7ς Καπηλίσι·
Αεωτροφίδης δ τρίμνεως Αεοντίψ ενχρως φανεΊται καί χαρίεις ώσπερ νεκρός.1
(β') επειδή καί οντος των σφόδρα λεπτών. καί δ Κινησίας δε. "Eρμιππος Κερκωφιν
οι yap πενόμενοι 2 ανάπηρό σοι θνονσιν Ϋ,δη βονδια 3 Αεωτροφίδον λεπτότερα κα\ Θονμαντίδος.
1 i/-Kock, comparing Phot, τρίμνων, Plat. Rep. 439 e, but τε φαίνεται χαρίεις θ’: mss τρίμετρος ως λεόντινος and τε φάνει : φανε'ιται E, τε corrupted from ται which fell out before καί and was inserted in the wrong place 2 these three words not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85. 29: mss θνονσιν (θόσ·) βοίδια
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on LEOTROPHIDES
Scholiasts on Aristophanes1: (a) Because Leotrophides like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘ light’ (that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls :
Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as fair-complexioned and lovely as a corpse.2
(b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably thin. Compare Hermippus, The M en-Monkeys :
The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three-legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thurnantis.3
1 quoted p. 255	2 Leontius hail a liking for viewing
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e)	3 cf. Ath. 12. 551b
(‘Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Eust. 12S8, Suid. s. Aecorpo^iSrjs, Bek. An. 85. 29.
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Bio?
Plat. Com. 184 Kock . . . μετ α ταΰτα Be παῖ? Olaypov V Πλευρίτιδο? 1 Κινυσία? σκελετό?, άπυyoς, καΧάμινα σκεΧη φορών, φθόης προφήτης, εσχάρας κεκαυμενος πΧειστας υπ Εὺςνφωυτο? iv τω σώματι.
Plat. Gorg. 501 e ΧΩ. πρώτον Be σκεψώμεθα την αύΧητικην. ον Βοκεΐ σοι τοιαντη τις elvai, ώ ΚαΧΧίκΧεις, την ήΒονην ημών μόνον Βιώκειν, αΧΧο δ’ ούΒεν φροντίζειν ;—ΚΑΛ. εμοιγε Βοκεΐ, —ΧΩ. ονκουν καί αι τοιαίΒε άπασαι, οιον ή κιθαριστικη η iv τοι ς αηώσιν ;—ΚΑΛ. ναι,— ^Ω. τί Be η τών χορών ΒιΒασκαΧία καί η των Βιθυράμβων ποίησις ; ου τοιαντη τις σοι καταφαίνεται ; η rjyfj τι φροντίζειν Κινησίαν τον ΜεΧητος, όπως ερεϊ τι τοιοϋτον οθεν αν οι άκούοντες βεΧτίους yiyvoivTO, ή οτι μεΧΧει χαριει-σθαι τω οχΧω τών θεατών ;—ΚΑΛ. ΒηΧον Βη τοϋτό ye, ώ Έ,ώκρατες, Κίνησίου ye περί.—2Ω. τί Be ό πατήρ αυτου λΙἐλτ/? ; η προς τό βεΧτιστον βΧεπων εΒόκει σοι κιθαρωΒεϊν ; ή εκείνος μεν ovBe προς το ήΒιστον ; ηνία yap α,Βων τους θεατάς. άΧΧα Βη σκοπεί' ούχϊ η τε κιθαρωΒικη Βοκεϊ σοι πάσα καί ή τών Βιθυράμβων ποίησις ηΒονής χάριν ηύρήσθαι;—ΚΑΛ. εμοιγε. 1
1 Kock : mss T.vay6pov 7ra?s ίκ Π.
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Life
Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of Oeagms by Pleurisy,1 Cinesias, scraggy and rump-less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of Euryphon’s.2
Plato Gorgias:	Socrates and Callicles :—S.
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure? —C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, for instance of competitive lyre-playing ?—C. It is. S. And how about the training of choruses and the composition of dithyrambs ? Is it not the same with them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles concerns himself to say something that shall be improving to hear, or something that shall make him popular?—C. Obviously the latter, Socrates, is the object of Cinesias.—S. And what of his father Meles ? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the highest motive ? Whatever may be said of the son, is it not true that the father’s ideal was not even the greatest possible pleasure to his audience ? At any rate his singing annoyed them.3 Be that as it may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were invented in order to give pleasure?—C. Yes.4
1 Orpheus was the son of Oeagrus by Calliope	2 a
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 Κ ‘ Let me see ; who is the worst singer to the lyre ? ’—‘ Meles son of Peisias ’ (421 B.c.); Ar. Αν. 766 (414 b.c.)	4 cf. Aristid. 46.488, 494
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Lys. 21. 20 ούκουν άξιον, ω άνδρες δικασταί, πειθομενους κατηλόροις τοιούτοις εμού κατα-ψηφίσασθαι, οι περί άσεβείας 1 μεν αλωνιζόμενοι τηΧικούτοι yeyovaaiv, ούκ αν δννάμενοι δ' υπέρ των σφετερων αμαρτημάτων άποΧογησασθαι ετερων κατηηορείν τοΧμώσι. καί ών Κινησίας οΰτω διακείμενος πΧείους στρατείας εστράτευται, οντοι περί των της πόΧεως ayavaKTOvai.
Ar. Nub. 332:
ΣΩ. ου yap μα Δί οισθ' ότιη πΧείστους αυται βόσκουσι σοφία τά?,
Θουριομάντεις, ίατροτεχνας, σφραλίδονυ-γαρλοκομητας,
κυκΧιων τε 'χορών ασ ματοκάμπτας, άνδρας μετεωροφενακας
ούδεν δρώντας βόσκουσ άρλούς, οτ ι ταύτας μουσοποιούσιν.
Sell, ad loc. κυκΧιων τε· αίνίττεται εις τους περί Κινησίαν καί ΦιΧόξενον καί ΚΧεομενη, και τούτους είναι των σοφιστών βουΧεται· λἐγει δἐ τούς διθυραμβοποιούς* των yap κυκΧιων χορών ησαν ούτοι διδάσκαΧοι. ασ ματοκάμπτας δε, οτι διά το αρμονία, μη ύποπίπτειν αυτών τα συγγράμματα, καμπάς εχουσι πΧειονας ... οι παΧαιοι διαφθοράν μουσικής ἡγοῖυτο είναι τούς διθυράμβους, καί προεΧθών αύτών μάΧΧον καθά-ψεται [969].—ασματοκάμπτας· τούς διθυραμβο-ποιούς, επεϊ καμπάς τάς περιωδάς Xiyooai.
Blass αστρατείας
2ὅΟ
LIFE OF CINESIAS
Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you should condemn me at the instigation of such men as these^ who have cut such a figure in prosecutions for impiety/ and yet have the hardihood to accuse others though they cannot defend their own crimes —persons who, though they have served in fewer campaigns than the wretched Cinesias, nevertheless take umbrage about the interests of the State.
Aristophanes Clouds : Socrates :—By Zeus, you don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed numberless sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-physicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make verses about them.
Scholiast on the passage : ‘ circular ’ :—He is hinting at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, and means that these too are of the sophists, though they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them ‘ turners and twisters of song ’ because, owing to their compositions not keeping within the limits of the ‘mode/ they have too many καμπαί or ‘ flourishes *2 . . .—The ancients considered the dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he will attack them more bitterly [969].—‘ Turners and twisters of song ’ :—The writers of dithyrambs ; for καμπαί or ‘ twistings * is the name they give to instrumental interludes in the song. 1
1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see Pherecr, below, p. 285
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Ar. Αν. 1372 KINH2IA2 και ΠΕΙΘΕΤΑΙΡ02:
KI. f άναπέτομαι 8η προς*ΟΧυμπον irTepvyeaaL κούφαις·'
πέτομαι 8* 68όν αΧλοτ ἐπ’ άΧΧαν μεΧέων— ΠΕ. τουτϊ το πράγμα φορτίου 8ειται πτερών.
ΚΙ. άφόβω φρενός ομματι ηένναν εφέπων—
ΠΕ. άσπαζόμεσθα φιΧυρινον Κινησίεψ.
1379 τί8ευρο πό8α συ κυΧΧόν άνα κυκΧον κυκΧεϊς ; ΚΙ. ορνιςηενέσθαι βούΧομαι Xιyύφθoyyoς άη8ών. Π E. παϋσαι μεΧω8ών, ἀλλ’ οτι Xέyεις είπε μοι. ΚΙ. υπτο σου πτερωθεις βούΧομαι μετάρσιος
άναπτόμενος εκ των νεφεΧών καινάς Χαβεΐν 1385 άερο8ονητους καί νιφοβόΧους άναβοΧάς.
17 E. εκ των νεφεΧών yap αν τις άναβοΧάς Χάβοι; ΚΙ. κρέμαται μεν οΰν εντεύθεν ημών η τέχνη, των 8ιθυράμβων yap τα Χαμπρά η'^νεται αέρια και σκοτι άττα και κυαναυηέα 1390 και πτερο8όνητα* συ 8έ κΧυων εϊσει τάχα. ΠΕ. ου 8ητ €yωyε. ΚΙ. νη τον'ίϊρακΧέα συ γε. άπαντα yap 8ίειμί σοι τον άερα, εϊ8ωΧα πετηνών αίθερο8ρόμων οΙωνών ταναο8είρων.
ΠΕ. ώόπ.
ΚΙ. τον άΧα8ε 8ρ6μον άΧάμενος 1396 άμ ανέμων πνοαΐσι βαίην.
ΠΕ. νη τον Δι η ’γώ σου καταπαυσω τἀ? πνοάς. ΚΙ. τότε μεν νοτίαν στείχων προς ό8όν, τότε 8’ α υ βορέα σώμα πεΧάζων 1400 άΧίμενον αίθέρος αΰΧακα τεμνων.
χαρίεντά y\ ώ πρεσβυτ , εσοφίσω καί σοφά.
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Aristophanes Birds :1 Cinesias [at first singing) and Peithetaerus : C. ‘ Light-winged I fly to Olympus/ 2 fly this way and that of song—P. Here’s something that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest thou thy splay-foot circle hither?—C. I would fain become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.—P. Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds some brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— P. What? interludes from the clouds?—C. Yes; our art depends on them. The best things in a dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure-blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— P. Not I.—C. But you shall, I say. [Sings) For I'll thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the wing-sped, long-necked couriers of the sky.—P. Easy all!—C. [continuing.) On the seaward course may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. By Zeus, I’ll stop your breath then !—C.—now marching towards the humid path, now moving my frame to the North wind nigh, ploughing the havenless furrow ethereal. [Speaks, referring to the feathers which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty trick and a smart one you’ve played on me, my good 1
1 produced 415 b.c.	2 Anacr. 25
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ΠΕ. ου yap συ χαίρεις πτεροΒόνητος yεvόμεvoς; ΚΙ. ταυτι πεποίηκας τον κυκλιοΒιΒάσ καλόν, ος ταΐσι φυλαΐς περιμάχητος είμ} αεί ;
ΠΕ. βούλει ΒιΒάσκειν και παρ' ἡμῖν ονν μενών 1406 ΑεωτροφίΒη χορόν πετάμενων ορνέων
ΚερκωπίΒα1 φυλήν; ΚΙ. κaτayελcις μου, Βηλος ει.
ἀλλ’ ονν έγωγ’ ου παύσομαι, τούτ ϊσθ’ οτ ι, πριν αν πτερωθεις ΒιαΒράμω τον άερα.
Sch. ad loc. (1379) ΔίΒυμος μεν κύκλον, επεϊ κύκλιων ασμάτων ποιητής εστι, κυλλόν Βε, επεϊ χωλός εστιν . . . ό Βε *Αριστοτέλης εν ταῖς ΔιΒασκαλίαις Βύο φησι ηεηονεναι. Σύμμαχος ούτως· Eύφρόνιος, επειΒή κυλλός ήν ό Κινησίας. —(1383) . . . παίζει Βε προς τα ποιήματα των Βιθυραμβοποιών έθος yap αύτοΐς τοιαύτα επίθετα λἐγειυ. άμα Βε και προς το κοΰφον αυτών.— (1393) . . . πλείστη yap αυτών η λεξις τοιαύ-τη, ό δἐ νους ελάχιστος, ως η παροιμία ' καί Βιθνράμβων νουν εχεις ελάττονα.’—(1395) . . . χλευάζει Βε τούς Βιθυραμβοποιούς.
Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 if.: (838) κωμωΒεΐ Κινησίαν ως κατωφερή εις συνουσίαν, ήν Βε Βιθυραμβοποιός.
1 Palmerius: mss Κςκροπίδα 1
1 i.e. for L. as choregus ; the jest appears to be that only notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcuc-kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the ‘ tribe of Cercops ’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you’re pinion-sped?—C. Is this how you treat the circular-chorus trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to get ?—P. Then ΛΥὉιιΙιΙ you like to stay with us and train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying birds for Leotrophides ?1—C. I see, you’re laughing at me. But all the same I’ll never stop, let me tell you, till I’ve got my wings and made my flight through the air.
Scholiasts on the passage: (1379) According to Didvmus, he says fcircle’ because Cinesias is a composer of circular poems [poems for the circular choruses ?], and f splay-foot ’ because he is lame . . . Bat Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us that there were two poets of the name; according to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because Cinesias was splay-footed [o>· bow-legged].—(1383) . . . He is making fun of the poems of the dithyramb-writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. He is also ridiculing their ‘lightness’ \or, as ire should sag, shallowness].—(1393) . . . Much of their style is like this, but the sense exiguous; compare the proverb, ‘ You have less sense even than a dithyramb.’—(1395) . . . He is satirising the dithyramb-writers.
Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene too long to print here, in which Cinesias with his baby implores his wife to leave the Acropolis which has been seized by the women, and come home\: He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He was a writer of dithyrambs.
Cecrops ; the CercSpes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus into monkeys
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Ar. Ran. 153 [π. των κάτω\
HP. βίτα βόρβορον πόΧύν καλ σκώρ άείνων' εν Be τούτω κείμενους 155 εϊ ΤΓον ξένον τι? ηΒίκησε πώποτε η 7ταϊΒα βινών ταρηύριον ύφείΧετο ή μητερ ηΧόησεν ή πατρός γνάθον επάταξεν ή ’πίορκον ορκον ώμοσεν η Μορσίμου τι? ρησιν εξε'γράψατο.
ΔΙ. νη τους θεούς έχρήν γε προς τούτοισι κεν 161 την πυρρίχην τις εμαθε την Κινησίου.
Sch. ad loc. (161) Κινησίας Βιθυραμβοποιός· ος εποίησε πυρρίχην . . . ό Κινησίας επραηματεύσατο κατο, των κωμικών, ω? εϊεν αχορηηητοι. ην Βε και το σώμα οκνηρός καλ κατεσκεΧετευκώς . . . Ar. Ran. 1435:
ΔΙ. άλλ/ ετι μίαν γνώμην εκάτερος εϊπατον περί τής πόΧεως ηντιν εχετον σωτηρίαν.
ΕΤ. ἐγω μεν οϊΒα καί ΘεΧω φράζειν. ΔΙ. λἐγε.
ΕΤ. εϊ τις πτερώσας ΊΖΧεόκριτον Κινησία
1439 αέριον άραι1 πεΧα^ίαν υπέρ πΧάκα,—
ΔΙ. yeXoiov αν φαίνοιτο· νουν Β' εχει τινα ;
ΕΤ. ει ναυμαχοϊεν, κατ εχοντες όξίΒας
ραίνοιεν ες τα βΧεφαρα τών εναντίων.
Sch. ad loc. (1438) ό Κινησίας Χεπτός ην, ό Βε Κ,Χεόκριτος μοχθηρός, φησιν ουν ότι εϊ τις άντι πτερών ΚΧεοκρίτω Κινησίαν περιβάΧοι ώστε φερεσθαι μεταρσίονς, συμβησεται αυτούς οΧεσθαι αύροφορητους γενομενους.—ως Χεπτός σφόΒρα ών κωμωΒειται καλ ως ξένος καί ως κόΧαξ. εμνησθη Βε καί του ΚΧεοκρίταυ2 ως τούτου και του Κινησίου όμοφρονούντων.
1 Tucker : mss αΧροαν αΰραι
2 mss transpose the names
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Aristophanes Frogs: Heracles (<describing Hades): Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying in it everyone who lias Avronged a stranger, bilked a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his father, perjured himself, or made himself a copy of a speech from a play of Morsimus.—Dionysus: By the Gods, that’s the place too for anyone who’s learnt Cinesias’ sword-dance.1
Scholiast on the passage (161): Cinesias was a dithyramb-writer, who composed a e pyrrhich ’ dance . . . Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the ground that they had nothing to say. He was a nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton . . .2
Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euripides : D. But once again, let each declare his plan for saving the StateH-E. el know and I will tell you what I know.’—D. Tell away. E. Suppose Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritiis, so that he could fsoar high aloft over the ocean wave’—D. It would make a funny sight; but what’s the sense of it ?—E. Suppose the fleets fought, and they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar into the eyes of the enemy.
Scholiast on the passage : Cinesias was a thin man, and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so that they rose in the air, the result would be that they would be carried away for good by the wind.— He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as «τ foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned because he was hand and glove with Cinesias.
1 cf. Ael. V.IT. 3. 8	2 Suirl. s.v. mτρίχν, ‘he was a
Theban,’ which is thought to be a mistake
VOL. III.
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Ar. Ran. 366 :
• · V χρὑματα ταϊς των αντιπάλων ναυσϊν παρεχειν τινα πείθει,
η κατατιλα των 'Κκαταίων κνκλίοισι χοροΐσιν ύπάΒων . . .
τούτοι? αύΒω καύθις άπαυΒω καύθις το τρίτον μάλ’ άπαυΒω
εξίστασθαι μύσταισι χοροίς.
Ibid. 404 [εἶν Τα/ςχον]·
σύ <yap κατεσχίσω μεν επί χελωτι κάπ εύτελεία τον τε σανΒαλίσκον καλ το ράκος, κήξεύρες ωστ άζημίους παίζειν τε καί χορεύειν.
Sch. ad loc. Γσον τω Βιά σε κατεσχίσθη. εοικε Be παρεμφαίνειν οτι λιτώς ήΒη εχορηχεΐτο τοΐς 7τοιηταΐς. επί <yovv τον Καλλίου τούτου φησιν Αριστοτέλης οτι σύνΒυο εΒοξε χορηχεΐν τα Διονύσια τοΐς τραγωδοί? και κωμωΒοΐς· ώστε ίσως ην τις και περί τον Αηναϊκον άχωνα συστολή' χρόνω δ’ ύστερον ου πολλω τινι καί καθάπαξ περιεϊλε Κινησίας τάς χορηγίας, εξ ου και Στράττις εν τω εις αυτόν Βράματι εφη* * Σκηνή μεν <εστιν τ)Βε> τού χοροκτόνου | Κ ινησίον.3 1
Ι. G. 2. 1253 [Manner Pentelicum ad radices orientates arcis repertum]:
. . . στρ]ατος Φαληρεύς £χ[ορηχει . . .] Κινη-σίας εΒίΒ[ασκε.
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Aristophanes Frogs:	or anyone who tries to
get money sent to the enemy’s fleet, or any singer to the circular chorus who befouls the wayside shrines of Hecate ... all these I charge, and charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep away from our Mystic dance.
Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the dithyramb-writer Cinesias.
The Same [to Iacclms] : Thou it is who hast had our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, be it said, economy, and found out how we can sport and dance Λνίίΐιοιιί having to pay.
Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been split on thy account ... He seems to imply that the poets* plays had come to be staged on the cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the archonship of this Callias (406 b.c., the date of the play), that it was decreed that tragedies and comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; so that perhaps there was a like combination for the Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally abolished the system of the staging of plays as a State-service [for wealthy citizens]; whence Strattis in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ‘ the shop1 of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’
On α slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern side of the Acropolis of Athens :
. . . -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus . . . Cinesias trained it.2
1 prob. with a play on σκηνή, the ‘ scene ’ or back of the stage of the theatre 2 this implies that the poet composed the work performed
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly-phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris]:
67τ EύβουΧίΒου άρχοντος ειτί τῆ? [ΓΤαυδιο]υίδο? έκτης πρυτανενούσης, ὑ Πλάτωυ Ν ικοχάρους Φλυενὶ? ^ρα\μμάτευε. εΒοξεν τῆ βονΑτ}’ Κινη-σίας είπε' 7re[pi ών Άν]Βροσθενης \4yei επαινεσαι Αιον[ύσιον τον 'ϊ,ικ^εΧίας άρχοντα και Αεπτίνην [τον άΒεΧφο]ν τον Αιονυσ[ίου κα^ι θεαρίΒην τ6[ν άΒεΧφον] τον Αιονυσ[ίου καί Φ ιΧ]όξενον τ [ον . . .
Ath. 12. 551a [π. Χετττότητο?]· καί Αριστοφάνης δ’ εν ΥηρυτάΒη λεπτού? τούσΒε καταΑεγει, ούς και πρέσβεις ύπο των ποιητών φησιν εις "ΑιΒου πεμπεσθαι προς τούς εκεί ποιητάς λἐγων ούτωσί'
Α. καλ τις νεκρών κευθμώνα καί σκότον πυΧας ετΧη κατεΧθειν;—Β. ενα yap άφ* εκάστης r τέχνης
ειΧόμεθα κοινή yεvoμεvης εκκΧησίας, ούς ησμεν όντας αΒοφοίτας και θαμά εκεισε φιΧοχωρονντας. Α. εΙσ\ yap τινες άνΒρες παρ' ύμίν αΒοφοϊται;—Β. νη Αία μάΧιστά y\—Α. ώσπερ θρακοφοΐται ;—Β. πάντ βχεις.
Α. καί τινες αν εΐεν;—Β. πρώτα μεν Έ,αννυρίων άπο των τρν^/ωΒών, από Βε των TpayiKcov χορών-
^ΙεΧητος, άπο δἐ τώυ κυκΧίων Κινησίας. είθ' έξης φησιν'
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On a slab of the same found, in the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the left Athena standing with a shield and a snake, and putting out her right hand to another female βgure with a torch or sceptre, who is possibly intended for Sicily :
In the archonship of Eubulides1 and the sixtli prytany of the tribe Pandionis -whose clerk was Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council resolved—Cinesias moved on the matter brought up by Androstlienes that a vote of thanks be passed to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to bis brothers Leptincs and Theorides and also to Philoxemis the . . .2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on thin people]: Aristophanes too in the Geryiades gives the following list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the poets above ground to the poets in the nether regions:—“A. ‘ Who is’t that dares descend to th’ hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness?’— B. Well, Ave’ve had a general meeting of the Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits underground.—A. Why, have you regular visitors to Hades with you ?—Β. I should just think we have.-—Λ. Like regular visitors to Thrace?—B. You’ve got it.—A. And avIio may they be, pray ? — 15. First there’s Snnnyrion from the comedy-men, next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias from the circular.” And then he proceeds thus :
1 b.c. 394; Aristophanes’ Ecclrsiazusae which mentions C. at line 330 was performed in 31)2 or 389, his Frogs {above) in 405	2 as no such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxemis
is prob. the poet (see p. 370)
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ώ? σφόδρ επί "λεπτών ελπίδων ώχεΐσθ’ άρα' τούτους jap, ήν πολλοί ξυνελθωσιν,1 λαβών 6 της διάρροιας ποταμός οιχήσεται-
... ήν δε όντως λεπτότατο? καί μακρότατος 6 Κ ινησίας, είς ον καί ολον δράμα yεypaφεv Στράττις, Φθιώτην Άχιλλεα αυτόν καλών δια το εν τη αυτόν ποιήσει συνεχώς το Φθιώτα λἐγειν* 7ταίζων ονν είς τήν ιδέαν αυτού εφη ‘ Φθιώτ’ ΆχιλλεΟ.’ άλλοι δ' αυτόν, ως και ’Αριστοφάνης, πολλάκις είρήκασι φΐλύρινον Κινη-σίαν δια το φιλύραςλαμβάνοντα σανίδα συμπερι-ζώννυσθαι, ΐνα μή κάμπτηται δια τό τε μήκος καί τήν ίσχνότητ α. δτι δ’ ήν Κ ινησίας νοσώδης καί δεινός τάλλα Αυσίας ό ρήτωρ εν τω 'Ττrep Φανίου ΤΙαρανόμων επ^ραφομενω λόγω εϊρηκεν, φάσκων αυτόν άφεμενον τής τέχνης συκοφαντεϊν καλ αιτο τούτου πλουτεΐν. οτι δε 6 ποιητής εστι καί ούχ ετερος, σαφώς αυτός ών σημαίνεται εκ τον και επί αθεότητι κωμωδούμενον εμφανίζεσθαι καί δια τού λόyoυ τοιούτον δείκνυσθαι. λἐγει δ’ ούτως ο βιάτωρ' ‘θαυμάζω δε ει μή βάρεως φερετε οτι Κ ινησίας εστ\ν ό τ οϊς νόμοις βοηθός, ον υμείς πάντες επίστασθε άσεβεστ ατον απάντων καί παρανομώτατον ανθρώπων yeyovivai. ούχ οντος ἐστιν ό τοιαύτα περί θεούς εξαμαρτάνων, α τοΐς μεν άλλοις αισχρόν εστ ι καί λε^/ειν, τών κωμωδο-διδασκάλων <δ’> ακούετε καθ' έκαστον ενιαυτόν; ου μετά τούτου ποτε ’ Απολλοφάνης καί Μυστα-λίδης καί Αυσίθεος συνειστιώντο, μίαν ημέραν
1 Kock : mss πολλφ ξυνελθτ} ξυλλαβών
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f< Wliat very thin hopes you seem to have built on!1 If many such get together they’ll be carried away in the flood of their own scouring.” 2
. . . Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very tall, and Strattis lias an entire play written on him, in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because lie was always using the vocative of the word Phthian in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appearance by addressing him as, f O Phthian Achilles.’ 3 Other writers, including Aristophanes, have frequently called Cinesias f the lime-wood man ’ because lie wore stays of lime-wood to support his length and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly habit and altogether a strange being from what the orator Lysias tells us in the speech called The Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned his art for the profession of informer and became a rich man. And there is no doubt that this is the poet, because he is represented to have been caricatured for his atheism and he is shown to have been of that character in the speech. The words of the orator are these : ‘ I am surprised that you do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law in tliis case should be a man like Cinesias, whom you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance of law whether human or divine. Is not this the man who commits such an outrage upon religion that the world in general cannot even mention it with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it regularly every year ? Is not this the man who, with Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed
1 the Gk. is ‘were carried by’ a cf. Ael. V.H, 10. 6 3 with a play on phthisis; cf. Ar. Ran. 126
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ταξάμενοι των αιτοφράΒων, αντί Βε νουμηνιαστων κακοΒαιμονιστας σφίσιν αύτοις τοΰνομα θεμενοι, ττρεττον μεν ται? αυτών τύχαις' ου μην ως τούτο Βιαττραξόμενοι την Βιάνοιαν εσχον, ἀλλ’ ώ? κaτayεXώvτες των Θεών καί των νόμων των ύμετέρων. εκείνων μεν ουν έκαστο? άττώΧετο ώσπερ εΐκός του? τοιούτους. τούτον δε τον ύττό πΧείστων ηι^νωσκομενον οι θεοί ούτως Βιεθεσαν ώστε τούς εχθρούς βουΧεσθαι αυτόν ζην μαΧΧον η τεθνάναι παράδειγμα τοι? άΧΧοις, ΐν εΙΒώσιν οτι τοις Χίαν ύβριστικώς ττρός τα Θεία Βιακειμενοις ούκ εις τούς τταιΒας αττοτίθενται τας τιμωρίας, ἀλλ’ αυτούς κακώς άττοΧΧύουσι, μείζους καί χαΧεπωτερας καί τας συμφοράς καί τάς νόσους <αύτοΐς> ή τοις άΧΧοις άνθρώττοις ττροσβάΧΧοντες. τό μεν yap άποθανειν ή καμεΐν νομίμως κοινόν ημιν απασίν ἐστι, τό δ5 ούτως εχοντα τοσούτον χρόνον ΒιατεΧεΙν καί καθ’ εκάστην ημέραν άττο-θνησκοντα μη Βύνασθαι τεΧευτησαι τον βίον τούτοις μόνοις ττροσηκει τοις τα τοιαύτα αττερ οντος εξημαρτηκόσινττερί μεν ουν Κινησίου ταύτα ό ρήτωρ εϊρηκεν.
Apostol. Paroem. Gr. 2. 652 τά Κινησίου Bpd· ἐ ττι των μαΧακών τ οιοντος yap ό Κ ινησίας ην.
Plut. Audi. Poet. 41 Τιμοθεω μεν yap ΑΒοντι την Αρτε μιν εν τω θεάτρω (μαινάΒα θυιάΒα φοιβάΒα ΧυσσάΒα * Κ ινησίας άντ εφώνησε ( τοιαύτη σοι 0vyciTηρ yivoiTo.’
1 cf. Id. Sujicrst. 10
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days of the calendar, under the name not of the New-Moon Club but the Devil’s Own?—a name suitable, as it turns ouL to the members’ fortunes, but chosen doubtless not so much vvitli that intent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods and upon the law of their country. His colleagues ended as such folk often do. The best-known member of the club has been so visited by Heaven that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope that lie may live long as an example, so that others may realise that irreligion is punished not in the children but in the fathers, for that these are visited with greater and severer calamities both in body and estate than all the rest of mankind put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary ills is the common lot of man, but to continue thus year in year out, to be dying day by day and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate deserved only by the committers of such sins as the defendant’s.’ Such is the orator’s description of Cinesias.
Apostolius Centuries of Proverbs:	He plays
Cinesias :—Used of effeminate men ; for such was Cinesias’ character.1	·
Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry: When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called Artemis i frantic, mantic, corybantic/ Cinesias shouted back f Such be your own daughter ! ’ 2
See also Plut. Glor. Ath. 5, Q. Conv. 7. 8. 3, Suid. s.v.
1 cf. Sell. At. Eccl. 330	2 cf. And. Poet. 4 (see Timoth. 2)
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KINH2I0T ΜΕΛΩΝ
1 Ασκληπιός
Philod. ττ. ευσεβ. Gomp. 52 ’Ασκληπιόν be Ζεύε εκεραύνωσεν, is μεν b τα Ναυπακτικά συγγράφαε καν Άσκληπι[ψ Τελ]εστηε καί Κινη[σία5] δ μελοποιόε, ο[τι τδ]ν 'Ιππόλυτον [παρα]κληθείε υπ’ Άρ[τεμί]δοε άνεστησε[ν, ωε δ’ ε\ν 'Εριφύλη 2[τ ησίχορ]ο5, οτ ι Κα[πανεα και Αυ]κονρ[γον ]
2
Erot. 40 Klein : ραιβοειδεστατον κομπυλώτατον
ραίβον
yap καί yaΰσον τδ στρεβλόν λέγεται' καύτδε δε που φησιν καμπυλώταται δε ανθρώπου πλευραί ε'σι ραιβοειδεα τρόπον 'Ασκλάπων1 επί του κατά τι μεν κοίλου κατά τι δε καμπύλου, is Κινησίαε τάσσει τ)]ν λεξιν.
περί ΦΡΤΝΙΔ02
Sch. Ar. Nub. 970 ό Φρννιε κιθαρωδδε ΜυτιληναΊοε. οντος δε δοκεΐ πρώτος κιθαρίσαι παρ' 'Αθηναίοι καί νικησαι ΏαναθηναΙοιε επί Καλλίον2 αρχοντοε. ήν δε Άριστοκλειδου μαθητηε. δ δε Άριστοκλείδηε κιθαρωδδε ήν άριστοε. τδ γενοε %ν άπδ Τερπάν~ δρου. ήκμασε δ’ εν τί) ' Ελλάδί κατά τά Μηδικά, παραλαβών δε τδν Φρυνιν αύλψδουντα κιθαρίζειν εδίδαξεν. νΙστροε δέ εν τοΐε επιγραφομενοιε Μελοποιοτε τδν Φ ρυνιν Α εσβιόν φησι Κάμωνοε υιόν τούτον δέ 'ΐερωνοε μάγειρον υντ α συν άλλοιε δοθηναι τ φ Άριστοκλείδη. ταυτα δε σχεδιάσαι εοικεν εϊ yάρ %ν γεγονώε δουλοε καί μάγειροε 'ΐερωνοε, ούκ άν άπεκρνφαν οι κωμικοί, πολ-λάκιε αυτου μεμνημενοι εφ' οΐε εκαινονργησε κατακλάσαε τ^ν ψδτ]ν
1 Β: mss πλασίων 2 Μ.H.E. Meier Καλλίμαχου
1 prob. a dithyramb 2 cf. E.M. 701. 12	3 see Lam-
procles 1	4 i.e. in the public competition instituted by
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CINESIAS
THE POEMS OF C1NESJAS
1 Asclepius 1
Philodemus On Piety : Zens struck Asclepius by lightning because, according to the writer of the Kaupactica and the Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric poet Cinesias, he raised Hippoljtus from the dead at the instance of Artemis; but according to the Eriphyle of Stesichorus it Avas because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus.
2 2
Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Most bandy-legged means very convex ; for
bandy-legged
ami crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates: ‘ the patient’s ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon employs the λ\’ογ(1 of that \vhich is concave on one side and convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it.
on PHRYNIS
Scholiast on Aristophanes 3 : Phrynis was a singer to the lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to play the lyre at Athens 4 and to have won the prize for it at the Panathenaic Festival in the archonship of Callias.5 He was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece during the Persian Wars. Thrynis was a singer to the flute before lie taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work entitled The Lyric Pods, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son of Caraon, and that he was originally one of Hiero’s cooks, but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a cook of Hiero’s, the fact would not have been concealed by the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing-
Pericles 5 b.c. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus b.c. 446
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παρά τό άρχάΐον isos, &>s y Αριστοφάνης φησ) κα) Φερεκράτης.— καθό πρώτος τ))ν αρμονίαν εκλασεν έπ) rb μαλθακωτερον. ήν δε yivvis κα) ψυχρός.
Plut. Jfits. 6 rb 5’ όλον η μεν κατο. Τερπανδρον κιθαργδία καί μέχρι της Φρύνιχος ηλικίας παντελώς απλή τις ουσα διετέλει. ου yap έξην τί> παλαιόν οντω ποιείσθαι τάς κιθαρωδίας ως νυν ούδε μεταφερειν τας αρμονίας και τους ρυθμούς . . .
Arist. Metaph. 993 b 15
Pherecr, ap. Plut. Mus. 30 Timoth./r. 27
Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 Φ ρυνιν μεν yap οι έφοροι τ at ς επτά χορδαΊς δύο παρεντεινάμενον ηρώτων πότερον τάς άνωθεν Ϋ) τας κάτωθεν εκτεμείν αύτοΐς εθελει παρασχεΊν . . .
Procl. Chred. 320 a. 33 [π. νόμου]
Ath. 14. 638 b καί μοχθηρών δε άσμ,άτων yεyόvaσι ποιηταί, περ) ων φησ) Φαινίας δ Έρεσιος εν τοΊς	τους 2οφιστάς,
γράφων όντως· ‘Τελενικος δ Βυζάντιος ετι δε Άργάς, ποιητα) μοχθηρών υντες νόμων, πρός μεν τόν ίδιον χαρακτήρα της ποιησεως εύπόρουν, των δε Τερπάνδρου καί Φρύνιδος νόμων ουδέ κατά μικρόν εδύναντο επιψαυσαι.
ττβρί ΠΡΟΝΟΜΟΤ
Ath. 4 fin. (184 (1) Αονρις δ’ εν τω Περ) Eυριπίδου κα) 2οφοκλέους ’Αλκιβιάδην φησ) μαθείν tjjv αύλητικην ου παρά του τυχόντος αλλά Προνόμου του μεyίστηv εσχηκότος δόξαν.
Ibid. 14. 631 e τό δε παλαιόν ετηρείτο περ) τ))ν μουσικήν τό καλόν κα) πάντ είχε κατά ττ\ν τέχνην τόν οϊκεΊον αυτοίς κόσμον. 1
1 cf. Suid. Φρόνις, βωμολοχεύσαιτο, δυσκολοκαμπτάς 2 for the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpander, p. 23	3 cf.
Plut. De Scips. 1, Poll. 4. 66	4 cf. Plut. Agis 10. where
he gives the Ephor’s name as Ecprepes (but Emprepes
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates.—He was the first to make changes for the worse in the use of the ‘ modes/ He was effeminate as a man and frigid as a composer.1
Plutarch Music: In short, lj’re-singing in Terpander's day, and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with modulation of mode and rhythm.2
Aristotle Metaphysics: see on Timotheus, μ. 297.
Pherecrates in Plutarch : see on Timotheus, p. 2S5.
Timotheus : see beloio, p. 328.3
Plutarch Mow a Man knows that he is improving in Virtue : Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the lyre, was asked by the Ephois whether they should cut off the two highest or the two lowest . . A
Proclus Chrestomathy [innovations in the Nome]: see on
Timotheus, p. 291.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Moreover there have been composers of bad l}Tric, of whom we are told by Phaenias of Eresus in his Trad Against the Sophists, λνΙιβΓβ he says : ‘ Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper character of that type of composition, but were unable, nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’ 5
on PRONOMUS
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Euripides and Sophocles Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt fluteplaying from so great a man as Prononnis.
The Same: In the old days ‘ beauty ’ or propriety was a matter for consideration in music, and everything had its own proper artistic ‘ ornament ’ or accompaniment. For this
Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the same with Timotheus ’ ; if this took place at all, it prob belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis 5 Ath. adds citations of Alexis and Anaxanclrides mentioning Argas
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διόπερ ήσαν ίδιοι καθ' έκάστην αρμονίαν αυλοί καί έκάστοις αυλητών υπήρχον αυλοί έκαστη αρμονία πρόσφοροι εν τοίς άγώσι. Πρόνομος δ’ δ Θηβαίος πρώτος ηυλησεν από των αυτών ζαυλών πάσαςy1 τάς αρμονίας· νυν δε ε'ική καί άλόγως άπτονται της μουσικής.
Anth. Plan. 28 ’'Αδηλον
'Ελλάς μεν Θήβας πρότερος προύκρινεν iv αύλοίς-Θήβαι 6e Ώρόνομον, παίδα τύν OΙνιάδου.
Paus. 9. 12. 4 \π. ιερόν τύ Απόλλωνος τύ εν Θήβαι*]· άνδριάς τε έστι Προνόμου άνδρύς αύλήσαντος έπαγωγότατα ες τους πολλούς . . . Πρόνομος δε ήν πρώτος έπενόησεν αυλούς ες άπαν αρμονίας έχοντας επιτηδείως, πρώτος δε διάφορα ες τοσούτον μέλη υπ' αυλοίς ηϋλησε τοίς αύτοίς·2 λέγεται δέ ως καί του προσώπου τφ σχήματι κα\ έπ\ του παντός κινήσει σώματος περισσώς δη τι έτερπε τα θέατρα· καί οι καλ ασμα πεποιημένον έστ\ προσόδων ες Αηλον τοίς επ' Eύρίπφ Χαλκιδενσι. τούτον τε ουν ενταύθα οι Θηβαίοι κα\ Επαμεινώνδαν τον ΤΙολύμνιδος ανέθεσαν.
Ibid. 27. 7 [π. οικισμού Μεσσήνης]· και την μεν τότε ημέραν πρύς θυσίαις τε καί εύχαίς ήσαν· ταίς δέ εφεξής του τείχους τύν περίβολων ήγειραν, καί έντύς οΙκίας κα\ τα ιερά εποιονντο. ειργάζοντο καί ύπύ μουσικής άλλης μεν ούδεμιάς, αυλών δέ Βοιωτίων καί Άργείων τα τε Χακαδα καί Π ρονόμου μέλη τότε δή προήχθησαν μάλιστα ες άμιλλαν.
Ar. Eccl. 98:
ήν δ’ εγκαθιζώμεσθα πρότεραι, λήσομεν ξυστειλάμεναι θαϊμάτια· τύν πώγωνά τε όταν καθώμεν bv περιδησόμεσθ’ εκεί, τίς ούκ άν ημάς άνδρας ήγήσαιθ' δρών;
Άγύρριος γυύν τύν Π ρονόμου πώγων' εχων λέληθε· καίτοι πρότερον ήν οντος γυνή, νυνί δ’, δρας, πράττει τα μέγιστ' εν τί) πόλει.
Sch. cid loc. 'ο Άγύρριος στρατηγός θηλυδριώδης, άρξας εν Αέσβφ, κα\ τύν μισθύν δέ τών ποιητών συνέτεμε, καί πρώτος εκκλησιαστικόν δέδωκεν. δ δέ Πρόνομος αυλητής μέγαν εχων πώγωνα. Άγύρριος δέ εύρύπρωκτος.
1 Cas.-Mein.	2 Siebelis: mss αύτοίς ηϋ. τ. αύλ.
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,’ and in the competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes was Prononms of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is pursued in a random and inconsiderate way.
Planuclean Anthology Anonymous :—
Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and Thebes Prononms son of Oeniades.1
Pausanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at Thebes] : And there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute-player who had great charm for the vulgar ... It was he ■who invented iiutes that were suited to any mode, and first played tunes diliering in this respect on the same pair of nutes. AVe are told too that his facial expression and the versatility of his bodily movements used to bring clown the house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos. Of him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that the Thebans set up statues in this place.
The Same [On the founding of Messene by Epameinondas] : That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the following clays they began to build the wall round the city, and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies of Sacadas and those of Pronomus.
Aristophanes Ecclesiazusae:
And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as we gather up our cloaks ; and when we show the beards we shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found oat in Pronomus’ beard ; and \'et he was a woman once, though now, as you see, he’s the biggest man in Athens.
Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay members of parliament·. Pronomus was a flute-player who had a great beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice.
1 cf. Didymus ad Dem. Berl. Klassikertcxte i. pp. 59-60.
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ΤΕΛΕΣΤΟΤ
Βίο?
Mann. Par. 65 άφ* ον ΎεΧεστης ΈεΧινούντιος ενίκησεν ’Αθήνησιν ετη ΗΔΔΔΡΙΠΙ, άρχοντος 'Αθήνησιν ΛΙίκωνος.
Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [398 b.c.] ήκμασαν Βε κατά τούτον τον ενιαυτόν οι επισημότατοι Βιθυραμ-βοποιοί, ΦιΧόξενος Κυθήριος, Τιμόθεο? ΛΙιΧήσιος, ΤεΧεστης 'ϊ.εΧινούντιος, Πολίὡο? ος καί ζωγραφικής καί μουσικής εϊχεν εμπειρίαν.
Apollon. Hist. Mir. 40 Αριστόξενος ό μουσικος εν τω ΤεΧεστου Βίω φησίν, ωπερ εν ’Ιταλία συνεκύρησεν, υπό τον αυτόν καιρόν γίγνεσθαι πάθη, ων εν είναι καί το περί τάς γυναίκας γενόμενον άτοπον. εκστάσεις γάρ γίγνεσθαι τοιαντας ώστε ενίοτε καθημενας καί Βειπνούσας ως καΧούντός τινος ύπακούειν, ειτα εκπηΒάν ακατάσχετους γινομενας καί τρεχειν εκτός τής πόΧεως. μαιτευομενοις Βε τοι? Αοκροΐς και 'Ρηγίνοις περί τής άπαΧΧαγής τού πάθους ειπείν τον θεόν παιάνας αΒειν εαρινούς1 ημέρας ξ', οθεν ποΧΧούς γενεσθαι παιανογράφους εν τῆ Ιταλία.
Plut. Alex. 8 καί τήν μεν Ιλἱάδα τής ποΧε-μικής αρετής εφόΒιον καί νομίζων καί όνομαζων . . . εϊχεν αει μετά τού εγχειριΒίου κειμενην ύπο τό προσ κεφάΧαιον, ως Όνησίκριτος ίστόρηκε, των Βε άΧΧων βιβΧίων ούκ εύπορων εν τοίς άνω τόποις
1 mss insert δωδβκατο*
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TELESTES β	Ιαρέ
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship of Micon at Athens (402 b.c.).
Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: About this year (398 b.c.) flourished the most famous dithyramb-writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, Telestes of Selinus, and Polyldus painter and musician.
Apollonius Marvels of History : The musician Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable things happened of which there was one which concerned the women. It seems that they Mere seized with a distraction which caused them when seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer a call, and then rush incontinently through the door and run out of the city. When the Locrians and Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for sixty days. Hence the large number of paean-writers in Italy.
Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Iliad, which he believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of valour ... lie kept, according to Onesicritus, with his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the want of other books up-country,1 he commanded
1 i.e. in Asia Minor and beyond
VOL. III.
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"ΑρπαΧον εκεΧευσε πεμψαι, κάκεϊνος επεμψεν αυτω τάς τε Φιλιστος βίβΧους καί των Εὑμπίδον καί Έ,οφοκΧεους καί ΑίσχύΧου τραγωδιών συχνής, και ΎεΧεστου καί ΦιΧοξενου διθυράμβους. „
Plin. Χ.H. 35. 36. 22 [de Nicomacho]: Nec fuit alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque condiixisse pingendumab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die intra quern perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol-vissc celeritate et arte mira.
ΤΕΛΕΣΤΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1 *A pyti)
Ath. 14. G16 f irpbs bv αντιλόγων άλλο* εφψ ‘ άλλ* ο γε 2,ελινονντιος τιλίστ?/? τω ΜβλαΐΊππίδτ? (fr. 2) αντικορυσσ6ueros iv ’ΑργοΓ €ψη· δ Se λόγος βστΙ ττepi της ’Αθήνας·
.	.	. ον1 σοφον
σοφάν Χαβουσαν ούκ επεΧπομαι νόω Βρυμοΐς ορείοις opyavov
Βίαν ’Αθήναν ΒνσόφθαΧμον αίσχος εκφοβη-5 θεΐσαν αυθις χερών εκβαΧεΐν 2 ννμφαηενεί χειροκτυπω φηρϊ ΧΙαρσύα κΧεος· τί yap νιν ευηρήτοιο κάΧΧεος
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him PhilistuS; a large number of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus.
Pliny Natural History [on Xicomachus] : He was the quickest worker in painting ever known. We arc told that when lie was under contract to Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily1 to adorn with pictures before a certain date the monument he was putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly before the time to find the tyrant angry and determined to bring him to book, but within a few days had fulfilled bis obligation with a despatch and a skill equally admirable.
See also Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of Cythera, p. 364), Suid. s.v.
THE POEMS OF TELESTES l2 The Argo
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner·. To this another rejoined: ‘ But Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides ’ Ifr. 2) in the Arqo, where he says—he is speaking of Athena (and the flute)— :
My mind believeth not that in the mountain copses divine Athena took this instrument that was as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to her face, cast it again from her hands to be the glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern
1 c. 360-340 b. c.	2 cf. Suid. s. Τελεστής
2 Wil: mss εκ χερών βαλειν
1 SC. αυλόν
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• οξύς ετειρεν ερως,1 10 α παρθενίαν άγαμον 2
καί άπαιδ' άπενειμε Κ,Χωθώ ;
is ούκ άν ευλαβηθείσης τ^ν αισχρότητα του eiSous διά την ■παρθενίαν εξη$ τε φησι’
άλλἀ μάταν άχόρευτος3 ciSe ματαιοΧό^ων φάμα π ροσεπταθ* Ελλάδα μουσοπόΧων σοφάς επίφθονον βροτοΐς τεγνας όνειδος,
μετά ταντα 5ε ^κωμιάζων την αυλητικην X4yει-
αν σννεριθοτάταν 4 Βρομίω παρεδωκε σεμνάς Δαίμονος άερόεν πνεύμ αίοΧοπτερύγων συν ayXa 5
ωκύτατι ψειρών.
2—3 'Ασκληπιός
Ath. 14. 616 f (contd.) κομφως 5ε καν τφ *Ασκληπίω δ Τελεστής ε5{)λωσε τ^ν των αυλών χρείαν εν τούτοιr
η Φ/νὶγα καΧΧιπνόων αύΧών ιερών βασιΧήα, Ανδον ος άρμοσε πρώτος
Αωρίδος αντίπαλον Μούσας νόμον, αίοΧομόρ-φοις6
πνεύματος εύπτερον αύραν άμφιπΧεκων καΧάμοις.
3
Philod. 7Γ. ενσεβ. 17 Gomp, τδν ’Ασκληπιϊν δ* ύ·7τ2> Aihs κε[ραυνω~\θηναι y4yρ[αφεν 'Ησίοδος . . . καί ό τ[ά Ναιφτίΐ/ίτία ποι[ι;σας] κα\ Τελεστ[ης Άσκληπιφ . . .
1 Wil: mss ερως ετ.	2 ά Dobr : mss ai yap	&yαμον
Cas : mss &yavov 3 Grotef: mss αναχόρ. 4 M. Schm : mss συμερ.	6 άερόεν Β : mss άερθεν : ay\a E, of. names
e.g. 3Ayλώφυλος Bechtel Hist. Personennam^n p. 13 and 276
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned virginity unwedded and unchilded ?—
that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, because of her virginity—and he continues :
Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a reproach unto men a clever art—
(and then he praises flute-playing)
—'which the airy breath of the holy Goddess together with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble-winged hands hath given to Bromius to be best of all liis menials.
2-3 Asclepius
Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes described the use of the flutes in this passage of the Asclepius :
or the Phrygian king of holy fiair-breath’d flutes/ who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the Dorian Muse, and inwove the winged breeze of his breath with the shifting-shaped reed.
3 2
Philodemus On Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the Naupactici and Telestes in his Asclepius . . .
1 probably Olympus	2 cf. Ibid. 52 (p. 207)
Hesych. ay\uv : mss ayXaav	6 νόμορΌθ\)ΐ : αϊολομόρφοις
Hart.—Wil: mss νομοαίολον ορφναι
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4	*Υ μίναιος
Ath. 14. 637 a [π. μαγάδιδο?]· Τελίστηι 5e iv 'Ύμεναίφ διθύραμβος πεντάχορδον φησιν αυτήν είναι διά τούτων
αΧΧος δ’ αΧΧαν KXayyav ίεϊς κερατόφωνον ερέθιζε μάyaδιv ττενταρράβδω1 χορδάν άρθμω χεροκαμψιδίαυΧον2 άναστρωφων τάχος.
5
Ath. 14. 62ο e τήν 5e ΦρυγιστΙ καί τήν ΛυδκττΙ (αρμονίαν) παρά, των βαρβάρων ovaas ^νωσθήναι τοϊς ‘'Ελλησιν άπδ των συν Πελοπι κατελθόντων els τήν "Πελοπόννησον Φρυ^ων κα\ Αυδων . . . διό και Τελίστη* δ ~2e\ivovvTi6s φησιν
Πρώτοι παρά κρατήρας 'ΚΧΧάνων εν ανΧοΐς συνοτταδοΧ Πἐλοπο? λΙατρό? ορείας Φpvyiov άεισαν νόμον'
τοι 3 δ’ οξύφωνοι ς πακτίδων ψαΧμοϊς 4 κρόκον Αύδιον ύμνον.
6
Ibid. 11. 501 f [π. φιαλών]■ καί Θεοίτομποί δ’ εν ’Αλθαία εφη· ‘ λαβοΰσα πλήρη χρυσεαν μεσόμφαλον | φιάλην. Τελεστή* δ’ άκατον ωνόμαζέ νιν,’ is του Τελέστου
άκατον
την φιάλην είρηκότο*.
7
Philod. π. εύοεβ. 18 Gomp. Αισχύλον δ’ [eV...........] καί
"Ίβ[υ/cos κα\ Τε]λεστη* [..........] ras 'Αρπ[υΙα$ ....
8
Ibid. 23 (see Melan. JO ρ. 238 above).
1 Dind.-2?: mss iv πενταράβδω, iv πενταράβψ (which Wil, keeps) and άριθμψ 2 E, cf. ποδοτρόχαλο$ : mss χέρα καμφ. (Eust. iv χορδo?s χεΐρα κ.)	3 Mus: mss toIs 4 mss ψαλμυί
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TELESTES
41 Hymenaeus
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb Hymenaeus tells us in the following lines that it had five strings :
Then littering various din they roused the horn-voiced 2 magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands.3
5
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The Phrygian and Lydian ‘modes,’ which were of foreign origin, Avere made known to the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emigrated to the Peloponnese with Pelops . . , Hence the passage of Telestes of Selinus :
The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Mountain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of Greece were they that cittended upon Pelops ; and the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute.
6
The Same [on the eup called phiale] : And Theopompus in his play Althaea says : ‘ She took the brimming cup of gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it “boat” Telestes evidently having used the word boat
for the phiale.
7
Philodemus On Piety: Aesehylus [in the...........] and
Ibyc.us and Telestes [..........] the Harpies ....
8
The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above)
For Crexus see on Timotheul p. 287 below
1 cf. Eust. 1108. 1	2 i.e. struck with the horn-ma<le
plectrum 3 lit. a hand-douMe-coiirse-turning swiftness
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ΤΙΜΟΘΕΟΤ
Βῶς
St. Byz. Μίλ^το?· 7τόλις επιφανής εν Καρία των Ίώνων ... 6 πολίτης λΐιλήσιος. οΰτω καί Θαλ?}? 'Κξαμύου πατρός λΐιλήσιος εχρημάτιζε1 καί Φωκυλίδης καί Τιμόθεο? κιθαρωδός, ος εποίησε Νόμωυ Κιθαρωδικών βίβλους δκτωκαίδεκα εις επών όκτακισχιλίων τον αριθμόν, καί ΐΐρονόμια άλλων χίλια. θνήσκει δ’ εν λίακεδονία. επιγε-γραπται αύτώ τάδε·
ΐΐάτρα λίίλητος τίκτει ^Ιουσαισι ποθεινόν Τιμόθεον κιθάρας δεξιόν ηνίοχον . . .
Suid. Τιμόθεος' Θερσάνδρου ή Νεομούσου2 ή Φιλοπόλιδος Μϊλήσιος λυρικός· ος την δεκάτην καί ενδεκά την χορδήν προσέθηκε καί την άρχαίαν μουσικήν επί τό μαλακώτερον μετήγαγεν. ην δἐ επί τών Εὑμ7ττδου χρόνων του τραγικού, καθ' ους καί Φίλιππο? ό Μακεδών εβασίλευεν. καί ετελεύτησεν ετών ενηνηκοντα επτά, γράψας δι επών Νόμου? λίουσικους δεκαεννέα, ΐΐροοίμια λς·', "Αρτεμιν, Διασκευάς η, Εγκώμια, Περσας,3 Ναὑπλιου, Φινείδας, Ααέρτην, Διθυράμβους ιη , "Ύμνους κα!, καί άλλα τινά.
Marm. Par. 76 άφ' ου Τιμόθεο? βιώσας ετη ΡΔΔΔΔ ετελεύτησεν ετ[η άρχοντος Άθηνησι . . .]
1 ‘was called’ 2 mss Κεομύσου 3 mss insert ή
1 cf. Eust. Dion. Perieg. 823	2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17
3	2 11. have obviously been lost which contained the death-place	4 the last two are prob. jokes of the comic
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TIMOTHEUS
Life
Stephanus of Byzantium Lexiconr1 Miletus:—A famous city of Ionian Caria . . . The inhabitants are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of Examyas, Phocvlldes, and Timotheus,2 the last the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of Lyre-sung Xoines amounting to 8000 lines and Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written upon him: f Miletus was the motherland that bore that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver of the l)rre . .	3
Suidas Lexicon : Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis ; 4 of Miletus ; lyric poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king.5 He died at the age of 97. and was the author of 19 Musical Xomes in epic verse, 36 Preludes* the Artemis, 8 Adaptations,7 Eulogies, The Persians, Xauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 21 Hymns, etc.
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at Athens . . . years.8
poets 5 cf. Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who sa37s he flourished B.c. 398	6 perh. = the Pronomia above
7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 357 b.c.
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Satyrus Vit. Enr. Ox. Pap. 1176. 39. χχϋ [κατα-φρονουμενου] 1 του Τιμοθεου παρά τοι? "ΕΧΧησιν διά την β ν τη μουσική καινοπ\ο\[(αν2 καί καθ’ ύπερβοΧήν άθυμήσαντος ώστε καί τἀ? χεΐρα,ς kavτω Βιε^/νωκεναι προσφερειν, μόνος ΊΕνριπίΰης 3 άνάπαΧιν των μεν θεατών καταηέχάσαι, τον 8ε Τιμόθεον αίσθόμενος ήΧίκος εστιν εν τω ηενει, 7ταραμυθήσασθαί τε λόγου? Βιεξιών ως οϊόν τε παρακΧητικωτάτους, καί 8η καί το των ΙΙερσών προοίμιον avyypayjrai, τω 4 τε νικήσαι παύσασθαι καταφρονονμενόν [φασι τό]υ5 Τι[μόθεον . . .
Plut. An Sent 23 οΰτω 8ε καί Τιμόθεον Eύρι-7τίΒης σνριττόμενον επϊ τη καινοτομία καί παρα-νομεϊν εις την μουσικήν Βοκοΰντα θαρρεϊν εκεΧευσεν ως oXiyoo χρόνου των θεάτρων υπ1 αυτω yεvησo-μενων.
Ibid. Mus. 30 ομοίως 8ε και ΧίεΧανιππίΒης ό μεΧοποιός επγενόμενος ούκ ενεμεινε τη προί-παρχούση μουσική, άΧΧ’ ούΒε ΦιΧόζενος ούΒε Τιμόθεος· οΰτος yap επτaφθόyyoυ της Χύρας υπαρχούσης εως εις ΆριστοκΧείΒην, τον Τερπάν-Βρειον τόνον Βιερριψεν6 εις πΧείονας φθόyyoυς. άΧΧά yap καί αύΧητική άφ’ άπΧουστερας εις ποικιΧωτεραν μετ αβεβηκε μουσικήν το yap παΧαιόν, εως εις ΜεΧανιππίΒην τον των Βιθυ-ράμβων ποιητήν, συμβεβήκει τους αύΧητάς παρά των ποιητών Χαμβάνειν τους μισθούς, πρώτα-yωvιστoύσης ΒηΧονότι της ποιήσεως τών δ’ αύΧητών
1 E, e.g. 2 the ν seems to be added above the α 3 λίγεται seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31	4 Wil: pap.
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Satvrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. Papyrus) : When Timotheus was suffering from unpopularity in Greece because of his musical innovations, and in the depths of despair had actually made up his mind to take his own life, it is said that Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him with the most comforting arguments possible, and went so far as to compose for him the prelude to The Persians, his victory with which put an end to Timotheus’ unpopularity.
Plutarch Should Old Men Govern ? Thus when Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of good cheer since he would soon have his audience at bis feet.
The Same On Music: In like manner the lvric poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides 1 the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided the Terpandrean e mode ’ into a greater number of notes.2 Flute-playing too has become more complex than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb-writer Melanippides, it had become customary for the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously because the poetry had played the first part in the performance and the flute-players had been merely
1 c. 4S0 b.c.	2 the reading is doubtful
6 Westph.-j£: mss e's Τέρπανδρον
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ύπηρετούντων τοι? ΒιΒασκάΧοις· ύστερον Be καί τούτο Βιεφθάρη, <ὺς καί Φερεκράτη τον κωμικόν εισαηαηεϊν την Μουσικήν εν ηνναικειω σχήματι, οΧην κατηκισμένην το σώμα· ιτοιει 8ε την Δικαιοσύνην Βιαπυνθανομενην την αιτίαν τῆ? Χώβης καί την ΤΙοίησιν Xeyovaav’
Χεξω μεν ονκ ακόυσα’ σοι τε yap κΧύειν εμοί τε Χεξαι θυμός ήΒονήν ἔχει. εμοι yap ήρζε των κακών λΙεΧανιππίΒης, εν τοίσι πρώτος 1 δ? Χαβών ανήκε με 5 χαΧαρωτεραν τ εποίησε χορΒαϊς ΒώΒεκα. άΧΧ’ ούν όμως οντος μεν ήν άποχρών άνηρ εμοιγε . . . προς τα νυν κακά.
Κινησίας 8ε μ 6 κατάρατος 'Αττικός, εξαρμονίους καμπάς ποιών εν ταΐς στροφαΐς 10 άποΧωΧεχ ούτως, ώστε τής ποιήσεως
τών Βιθυράμβων, καθάπερ εν ταΐς άσπίσιν, άριστερ’ αυτού φαίνεται τα Βεξιά. άλλ’ ούν ανεκτός οντος ήν όμως όμως.
Φρύνις δ’ ϊΒιον στρόβιΧον εμβαΧών τινα 15 κάμπτων με καί στρόφων όΧην Βιεφθορεν εν επτά χορΒαΐς 2 ΒώΒεχ’ αρμονίας εχων. ἀλλ’ ούν εμοιγε χούτος ήν άποχρών άνήρ’ ει γάρ τι κάξήμαρτεν αύθις άνεΧαβεν.
6	8ε Τιμόθεος μ , ώ φιΧτάτη, κατώρυχε 20 καί Βιακεκναικ αΐσχιστα. ΔΙ. Ποιο? ούτοσϊ <6> Τιμόθεος ; ΠΟ. ΧΙιΧήσιός τις πνρρίας’ κακά μοι παρεσχεν οϊς 3 άπαντας ούς λἐγω παρεΧήΧυθ\ ayayoov4 εκτραπεΧους μυρμηκίας
1 Mein : mss -ois 2 Burette: mss ireVre χ. or neuraxopBois 3 Wil: mss ovros 1 E\ mss &yuv 284
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. But later ον, this practice fell into disuse. Thus Pherecrates1 the writer of comedy introduces Music (as lie calls her)2 in the shape of a woman who shows every sign of having been badly used,, and makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, Poetry) 3 thus replies:	Γ11 tell thee gladly, for
’tis equal joy to me to speak as ’tis for thee to hear.” My troubles all began with Melanippides; he was the first to take and let me down ana make me a loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same he was a good enough fellow . . .4 to what 1 suffer now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has done me so much damage by the extra modal "flourishes” he inserts between the strophes, that the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like the left. But all the same he was a good enough fellow. As for Phryn is, lie has bent me and twisted me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirlwind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right ajjain. But Timotheus now, lie, my dear, lias debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus?— Poetry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He lias treated me worse than all the others bv drawing
1 that the citation is from the Clieiron appears from Xicora. Harm. 2. 35 Meib : A. seems to have been uncertain of the ascription to P., cf. S. 364 a 2 i.e. in the oth-century sense of music plus poetry 3 the Greek is ‘Poetry thus replies ’ ; Plut, interprets for his readers, see the whole context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre
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εξαρμονίους ύπερβοΧαίους τ ανόσιους
25 και ν^Χάρους, ώσπερ τε τάς ραφάνους οΧην καμπών 1 με κατεμεστωσε ... 2 καν εντύχη που μοι βαΒιζονση μόνη, άπεΒυσε κάνεΧυσε χορΒαΐς ενΒεκα.3 καλ Αριστοφάνης 6 κωμικός μνημονεύει ΦιΧοξενου καί φησιν οτι εις τούς κυκΧιους χορούς4 μεΧη είσηνε^κατο. καί ά,ΧΧοι Βε κωμωΒοποιοϊ εΒειξαν την άτοπίαν των μετά ταντα την μουσικήν κατα-κεκερματικοτων,
Plut. Mus. 12	\π. καινοτομίας τάς ρυθμο-
ποιιών\ εστι Βε τις 'ΑΧκμανικη καινοτομία και Στησιχύρειος, και αύται ούκ άφεστώσαι του καΧού. Κρεξος Βε καί Τιμόθεος καί ΦιΧόξενος καί οι κατ αυτούς την ηΧικίαν ηεηονότες ποιηται φορτικώτεροι και φιΧοκαινότεροιδ ηεηόνασι, τον φιΧάνθρωπον καί θεματικόν νυν όνομαζόμενον τρόπον Βιώξαντες· την yap όΧ^οχορΒίαν και την άπΧότητα καί σεμνότητα της μουσικής παντεΧώς αρχαϊκήν είναι συμβέβηκεν.
Ibid. 21.
Plut. List. Lac. 17 ει Βε τις παραβαίνοι τι της αρχαίας μουσικής, ούκ επετρεπον άΧΧά καί τον ΎερπανΒρον άρχαϊκώτατον οντα και άριστον των καθ' εαυτόν κιθαρωΒών καί των ηρωικών πράξεων
1 Elm si: mss κάμπτων 2 the 3 11. beginning (ξαρμ. placed here by” Β come in the mss after είσηνίγκατο below, where they are preceded by ή 5e Μουσική λ Aye ι ταντα 3 Mein., cf. Nicom : mss δώδβκα 4 peril, μοναδικά has fallen out (Westph.)	6 E: mss -καινοί
1 or devious 2 καμπή ‘ benrl ’ or ‘flourish ’ and κάμπη ‘a 286
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extraordinary1 ant-runs all outside the “ modes/’ and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of caterpillars 2 . . . And if he ever meets me walking alone3 lie strips me and undoes me4 with his eleven strings.’ Moreover Aristophanes the comic poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that lie introduced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses. And other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd «antics of the later composers who frittered music away till there was nothing left of it.
Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innovations are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, in both cases without departing from the beautiful manner. But Crexus, Timotheus, Philoxenus, and the other poets of their period were less refined and more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular manner now5 known as the thematic or effect-producing. For the employment of few strings6 and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone entirely out of vogue.
The Same (see on Polvi'dus p. 404)
Plutarch Spartan Institutions:	Disregard of the
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was
caterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words 3 i.e. in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and dissolving into nothing 5 i.e. in the time of Aristoxenus (fl. 336 b.c.), who is Plutarch's authority G this term is applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, to a general condition of technical unelaborateness
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επαινετήν, όμως οί έφοροι εζημίωσαν και τήν κιθάραν αυτού προσεπαττάΧευσαν ψ^οντες,1 οτι μίαν μόνην χορΒήν ενετeive περισσοτεραν τον ποικίΧου 2 της φωνής χάριν μόνα yap τα άπΧούστερα των μεΧών εΒοκίμαζον. Τιμοθέου Βε άηωνιζομενου τα Υίάρνεια, εις των εφόρων μάχαιραν Χαβών ήρώτη-σεν αυτόν εκ ποτερου των μερών άποτεμη τάς πΧείους των επτά χορΒών.
Paus. 3. 12. 10 [ττ. Σπάρτης]· ετερα Βε εκ τής άηοράς εστιν εξοΒος, καθ' ήν ιτεποίηταί σφίσιν ή καΧουμενη Σκιάς, ένθα και νυν ετι εκκΧησιάζουσι . . . ενταύθα εκρεμασαν ΑακεΒαιμόνιοι τήν Τιμοθέου τού ΜιΚησίου κιθάραν, κaτayvόvτες οτι χορΒαΐς επτά τ αΐς άρχαίαις εφεύρεν εν τῆ κιθαρωΒία τεσσαρας χορΒάς.
Ath. 14. 636 e Άρτεμων Β' εν τω πρώτω περί Διονυσιακού 'Έ^πιστήματος Τιμόθεόν φησι τον ΧΙιΧήσιον παρά τοΐς ποΧΧοΐς Βόξαι ποΧυχορ-Βοτερω συστήματι χρήσασθαι τῆ μαηάΒι' Βιό και παρά τοΐς Αάκωσιν εύθυνόμενον ως παραφθείροι τήν άρχαίαν μουσικήν, και μεΧΧοντός τινος εκτεμ-νειν αυτού τάς περιττάς των χορΒών, Βεΐξαι παρ' αύτοΐς υπάρχοντα 'ΑποΧΧωνίσκον προς τήν αυτού σύνταξιν ίσόχορΒον Χυραν εχοντα και άφεθήναι.
Nicom. Mus. Gr. 274 Jan οτι οσοι τή oyBog χορΒή προσκαθήφταν ετερας, ου λόγω τινι, τή Βε προς τούς άκροατάς ψυχαγωγία προήχθησαν. ώσπερ Βή καί Θεόφραστος3 τε ό ΤΙιερίτης τήν
1 Ε\ mss φέροντας 2 νομίμου‘i	3 mss also πρόφραστος,
cf. Boet. Mus. 1. 20 288
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to it a single string more than was usual, and they, it seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. And when Timotheus Λναβ competing at the Carneian Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the strings which brought the number beyond seven.
Pausanias [on Sparta] : There is another way out of the market-place, past the building called the Scias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this day . . . Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding four new strings to the traditional seven \vhen singing to the lyre.1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Arte-mon in the 1st Book of his Avork on The Dionysiac Monument,2 Timotheus of Miletus appears in most accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the same number of strings as his, and so to have been acquitted.
Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to a desire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus
1 cf. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Leg. 2. 15. 39 ; the story is also told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 269 n. 4; the actual decree of the Ephors against ϊ. is quoted Boet. de Mus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the 2nd Cent. b.c. 2 reading doubtful
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ενάτην χορδήν προσκαθήψε, καί 'Ιστιαΐος την δεκάτην ό Κολοφώνιο?, Τιμόθεο? 6 ^Ιιλήσιος τήν ενδεκάτην, καί εφεξής ἄλλοι, επειτ εις όκτωκαι-δεκάτην άνήχθη χορδήν το πλήθος παρ' αυτών.
Clem. ΑΙ. Str. 1. 133 (365) μέλος τε αυ πρώτος περιεθηκε τοι? ποιήμασι καί τούς Αακεδαιμονίων νόμους εμελοποίησε Τερπανδρος ό Άντισσαϊος, διθύραμβον δἐ επενόησεν Αάσος 'Ερμιονεύς, ύμνον 'Στησίχορος 'Ιμεραῖο?, χορείαν Αλκμάν Αακε-δαιμόνιος, τα ερωτικά Ανακρέων Ύήϊος, ύπόρχησιν Πίνδαρο? Θηβαίος, νόμους τε ττρωτος ήσεν εν χορω και κιθάρα Τιμόθεο? ό λΐιλήσιος.
Plut. Mus. 4 οι δε τής κιθαρωδίας νόμοι πρότερον ττολλω χρόνω των αύλωδικών κατεστάθησαν επί Τερττάνδρου . . . πεποίηται δε τω Τερπάνδρω καί προοίμια κιθαρωδικά εν επεσιν. οτ ι δ' οι κιθαρωδικοί νόμοι οι πάλαι εξ επών συνίσταντο, Τιμόθεος εδήλωσε· τούς γούν πρώτους νόμους εν επεσι διαμειγνύων διθυραμβικήν λεξιν ήδεν, όπως μή ευθύς φανή παρανόμων εις τήν άρχαίαν μουσικήν.
Procl. Chresl. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a 33 ό νόμος γράφεται μεν εις ’Απόλλωνα, εχει δε καί τήν επωνυμίαν απ' αυτού· νόμιος 1 γάρ ό 'Απόλλων επεκλήθη· δτι των αρχαίων χορούς ίστάντων καί προς αυλόν ή λύραν αδόντων τον νόμον Χρυσό-θεμις Κρής πρώτος στολή χρησάμενος εκπρεπεί καί κιθάραν άναλαβών εις μίμησιν τού ' Απόλλωνος μόνος ήσε νόμον,καί εύδοκιμήσαντος αυτού διαμένει
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on to the eighteenth.1
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The first man to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ; 2 the Dithyramb was invented by Lasus of Hermione ; the Hymn by Stesichorus of Himera; the Choral dance by Aleman of Sparta; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos; dancing the Hyporcheme by Pindar of Thebes ; and Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus of Miletus.
Plutarch Music:	The Lyre-sung Nome was
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in hexameters with an intermixture of ditliyrambic phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset his sins against the musical tradition.
Proclus Chrestomaihy : The Nome is in honour of Apollo and takes its name from his appellation Nomius.z The ancients used to make choruses and sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome solo, and as he became famous for this performance
1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. G. 610, and the ninth by Pliny K.H. 7. 57	2 peril, a confusion between the two meanings of
νόμos, ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but cf. Plut. Sol. 3	3 the
etymology is prob. incorrect
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ό τρόπο? τον αγωνίσματος. Βοκεΐ Be ΤέρπανΒρος μεν πρώτος τεΧειώσαι τον νόμον ήρωω μετρώ χρησάμενος, επειτα *Αριών ό Μτῆυμυαῖο? ούκ o\iya συνανξήσαι, αντος καί ποιητής καί κιθαρω-8ος γενόμενος. Φρόνις Be ό ΜυτιΧηναΐος εκαινο-τόμησεν αυτόν' τό τε yap εξάμετρον τω ΧεΧνμένω συνήψε καί χορΒαΐς των επτά πΧείοσιν έχρήσατο. Τιμόθεο? Be ύστερον είς την νυν αυτόν ijyaye τάξιν. εστιν ονν ό μεν Βιθύραμβος κεκινημένος καί ποΧν τό ενθουσιώΒες μετά χορείας εμφαινων είς πάθη κατασκενάζο μεν ος τά μάΧιστα οικεία τω θεώ, καί σεσόβηται μεν καί τοΐς ρυθμοΐς, άπΧουστέραις Be κεχρηται ταις Χέξεσιν. ό Be νόμος τουναντίον Βιά των ηθών1 ανέχεται 2 τεταγ-μένως καί με^/αΧοπρεπώς καί τοΐς ρυθμοΐς άνεϊται καί ΒιπΧασίαις ταΐςΧέξεσι κέχρηται. ου μήν άΧΧά καί ται ς άρμονίαις οίκείαις έκάτερος χρήται, ό μεν yάp την 3 Φρ-vyiov καί rΎπoφpύyιov αρμόζεται, ό νόμος Be τω συστήματι τω τών κιθαρωΒών ΑνΒίω. εοικε Be ό μεν Βιθύραμβος από τής κατά τούς ά^/ρούς παιΒιάς καί τής εν τοΐς πότοις ευφροσύνης εύρεθήναι, ό Be νόμος Βοκεΐ μεν από τον παιάνος ρνήναι* ό μεν yάp έστι κοινότερος, είς κακών παραίτησιν yeyραμμένος, ό Be ίΒίως είς ’ΑπόΧΧωνα. οθεν τό μεν ενθουσιώΒες ούκ εχει ως ό Βιθύραμβος' εκεί μεν γἀρ μέθαι καί παιΒιαί, ενταύθα Be ίκετεΐαι καί ποΧΧή τάξις' καί yάp αυτός ό θεός εν τάξει καί συστήματι κατεσταΧμένον4 περιέρχεται τον κρουσμόν.
1 Wil: mss Θεών	2 E: mss avelrai from below
3 Sylb : mss τόν	4 E : mss -μίνγ : Herm, σχηματι
κατίσταλμ^νψ
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the competition has been of that type ever since. Terpander appears to have been the first to perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic metre, but no small contribution was made after him by Arion of Methymna, who like him was both poet and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the hexameter with the f free ’ type of metre, and first employed more strings than the traditional seven. Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present condition.1 The Dithyramb is full of movement and, expressing a high degree of ί possession ’ by means of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it employs compound expressions.2 Each type, of course, uses its peculiar f modes/ the Dithyramb the Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb seems to have developed out of the country festivities and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former being of general application, a supplication composed to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element of ‘ possession * which is found in the Dithyramb. For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, which is orderly and systematically constructed.
1 i.e. in the time of Proclus’ authority· 2 or uses a phraseology twice as copious
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Heph. ττ. 7τοιημ. iii. Consbr. άποΧεΧυμένα Be a είκή yέypaπτaι καί avev μέτρου ωρισμένου, οίοι είσιν οι νόμοι οι κιθαρωΒικοί Τιμοθέου.
Arist. Probl. 19. Ιδ Βία τί οι μεν νόμοι ουκ εν αντιστρόφου εποιουντο, αι δἐ άΧλαι ωΒαί, αι χορικαί ; ή ότι οι μεν νόμοι αγωνιστών η σ αν ών ήΒη μιμεΐσθαι Βυναμένων καί Βιατείνασθαι ή ωΒή ἐγἶνετο μάκρα καί ποΧυειΒής ; καθάπερ ουν καλ τα ρήματα, καί τα μέΧη τῆ μιμήσει ήκοΧουθει αει ετερα ηενόμενα. μάΧΧον yap τω μέΧει αν ay κη μιμεϊσθαι ή τοΐς ρήμασιν. Βιο καλ οι Βιθύραμβοι, επειΒή μιμητικοί ε*/ένοντο, ούκέτι εχουσιν αντιστρόφους, πρότερον Be είχον. αίτιον Be οτι το τταΧαιόν οι εΧεύθεροι εχόρενον αυτοί· ποΧΧονς ουν ι^ωνιστικως αΒειν χαΧεπόν ήν, ώστε έναρμόνια μέΧη ενήΒον· μεταβάΧΧειν yap πολλά? μετάβολος τω ενϊ ραον ή τοι? ποΧΧοΐς, και τω άyωvιστη ή τοι? το ήθος φυΧάττουσιν. Βιο άπΧούστερα εποίονν αυτοΐς τα μέΧη. ή Be αντίστροφος άπΧουν αριθμός yap έστι και ενι μετρειται. το δ’ αυτό αίτιον καί Βιότι τα μεν από τής σκηνής ουκ αντίστροφα, τα Be του ^ορού αντίστροφα· ό μεν yap υποκριτής ί^ωνιστής καί μιμητής, ό Βε χορος ήττον μιμείται.
Poll. 4. 66 μέρη Be του κιθαρωΒικου νόμου ΤερπάνΒρου κατανείμαντος επτά, άρχά μεταρχά κατατροπά μετακατατροπά όμφαΧός σφpayις hτίλογο?. 1
1 the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. ‘ settling down to the subject ’	2 it is unlikely that this
division goes baok to Terpander 294
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Hephaestion On Poems: ‘Free’ verse is that which is written as it were at random and without any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of Timotheus.
Aristotle Problems : Why are Nomes not written antistrophically like the choral songs ? Is it because they were sung by professional actors who were naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to extend themselves at will, with the result that their song became long and of varied shape, and the melody, like the words, went with the action and varied continually? For the mimetic element is more indispensable to the air than to the words. In the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, are no longer, as they once were, antistrophic ; and the reason is that in the old days they -were danced by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic singing difficult, with the result that they employed in them the enharmonic style, because frequent modulation is easier for one than for many, and easier for the professional actor than for those who remain in their own character ; and thus the poems they composed for them were simple, which is typical of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, "while the songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the chorus does not carry its mimicry so far.
Pollux Onomasticon : The parts of the Lyre-sung Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning-down, the after-tuming-down,1 the navel or middle, the seal, and the epilogue.2
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 el μιν Τιμόθεο? μη iyevero, 7τοΑΑην αν μέλοποι'ίαν ούκ eXyopev, ei> Be μη Φρυνις, Τιμόθεο? ουκ αν iyevero.
See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of Cytherajp. 364).
ΤΙΜΟΘΕΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
A'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1—2 ζίς *Αρτ€μι.ν
Macr. Sat. δ. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus Ephesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro-positis ut qui tunc erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, uti dixi, (le populo Ephesio : άλλ’ δ yε ττενθόμενο5 ττάγχν ΓραικοΊσι μελεσθαι | Τιμόθεον Kidapas Χδμονα καί μελεων, | v'.bv Θερσάνδρου] τδν τ}νεσεν άνερα σίγλων | χρυσίων ερην δη τότε χt\tάδaj Ι ύμνησαι ταχέων ΤΩπιν βλητειραν οϊστών | ητ επι Κςγχρςιφ τίμιον οίκον δχει.1 et mox μηδε θεης trpoX'nnj Λητωίδος άκΧεα %pya.
1 SO Mein: mss -η δ’ επι κεγχριων τιμι . . . ον οκον ε.; the corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (ερην also appears as ιερών); I suggest with great hesitation Θερσάνδροιο Χαβόνθ' εκατοντάδα alyXwv j χρυσείων ιερήν ηνεσε χιλιάδα | ύμνησαι ταχέων τ'
2φ
TIMOTHEUS
Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there would have been no Timotheus.
THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS Book I HYMNS 1-2 To Artemis
Macrobius Saturnalia: The famous poet Alexander of Aetolia, in the book entitled The Muses, tells of the enthusiasm shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the Goddess.1 In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus : ‘ But hearing that all Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with the lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander’s son for a hundred of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium 1 2 and with it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous house on Cenchreus’ bank ’ ; and later he says * nor leave . unsung the works of Leto’s Godcless-daughter.’
1 as the older temple was not destroyed till 356 b.c. and T. died at least a }’ear earlier, the connexion of this hymn with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake
2 ms. reading doubtful
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2
Plut. Superst. 10 του Τιμόθεόν	ρτεμιν αδοντος εν Άθήναις
καί λ4yοντος
θυιάΒα φοιβάΖα μαινάδα Χυσσάΰα
Κινησίας δ μελοποώς εκ των θεατών αναστάς 1 Τοιαύτη σοι ’ είπε ‘ θυγάτηρ γενοιτο.’
Β'
ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
3 Α ία ς ’Εμμανἡς
Luc. Harm. 1 ['Αρμονίδης καί Τιμόθεος δ εκ Θηβών]' ώσπερ οτε καί σΰ, & Τιμόθεε, τδ πρώτον ελθών όίκοθεν εκ Βοιωτίας ύπηυλησας ττ) Πανδιονίδι καί ενίκησας εν τφ ΑΧαντι τψ ΈμμανεΊ, του δμωνύμου σοι ποιήσαντος τί» μέλος, ονδείς ήν δς ήγνόει τουνομα Τιμόθεον εκ Θηβών.
4	'Ελςτήνωρ
C.I.A. 2. 1246 Νικίας Νικοδήμου Έυπεταιών ανεθηκε νικήσας χορηγών Κεκροπίδι παίδων" Πανταλεων 'Ζικυώνιος ηΰλει, ασμα Έλπήνωρ Τιμοθέου, Νεαιχμος ήρχεν.
5	Ναΰπλιος
Ath. 8. 337 f 'Η7ήσανδρος δ' εν τοΐς 'Τπομνήμασι τάδε φησί περί αυτόν·	* Αωρίων δ οφοφάγος . . . καταγελών του εν τφ
Τιμοθέου Νανπλίφ χειμώνος ίφασκεν εν κακκάβα ζεονσα μείζονα εορακεναι χειμώνα.’
1 cf. Plut. Aud. Pod. 4 (μαινάδα θ. φ. λ.) and see Cinesias ρ. 265	2 four words with identical endings and similar
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21
Plutarch Sujyerstition:	When Timotheus, singing his
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess
frantic, mantic, corybantic 2
the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and cried ‘ Such be your own daughter ! ’
Book II
DITHYRAMBS
3 The Madness of Ajax
Lucian Harmonidcs [H. and Timotheus of Thebes] : As in your case, Timotheus, when you first left jour home in Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pantlionis, and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of Timotheus of Thebes.
4	Elpenor
Attic Inscriptions: Nicias son of Nicodemus of the deme of Xypete dedicated this prize of his victor}' with a chorus of boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute-player was Pantaleon of Sicyon, the song Timotheus’ Elpenor, and the archon for the year Neacchmus.3
5 Nauplius4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his Commentaries: ‘ Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the storm in Timotheus’ Nauplius, said that he had seen a greater storm in a boiling pot.’
4	cf. Suid. (above,
meaning in the Gk.
p. 281)
3 320 e.c
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6 Σεμέλης ’Ωδι?
Ibid. 8. 352 a [Καλλκχθίνοι^ απομνημονεύματα ^τρατονίκου]-επακονσας Se της Ώδΐvos της Τιμοθέου ‘ Ει δε εργολάβον * εφη 1 ετικτεν καί μή θεόν, ποιας ΐιν ήφίει φώνας
Ale. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 σύμφωνον μαλακοίσι κερασσάμενος θρόον αυλοίς | Δωρόθεος γοερους επνεε Δαρδανίδας, | καί 2εμέλας ωδίνα κεραύνιον, επνεε δ’ ίππου | εργματ ,1 άειζώων άψάμενος Χαρί των’ | μουνος δ5 είν ιεροίσι Διωνύσοιο προφήταις | Μ ώμου λαιψηράς εξεφυγε πτέρυγας, | Θηβαίος γενεάν, 2',ωσικλεος· εν δέ Αυαίου \ νηφ φορβειάν θήκατο καλ καλάμους.
Dio Chrys. 78 ρ. 281 Dind. [π. φθόνου]· ουδέ γε τδν λαβόντα παρά Κροίσου την δωρεάν εκείνον Άλκμέωνα εζήλωσεν ούτε Ί,όλων ούτε άλλος ουδε'ις των τότε σοφών άνδρών, ω φασι τδν Αυδδν επιτρεψαι τους θησαυρούς ανοίξαντα φέρειν αυτόν δπόσον βούλεται του -χρυσού· καί τδν είσελθόντα πάνυ άνδρείως εμφορήσασθαι της βασιλικής δωρεάς, χιτώνα τε ποδήρη καταζωσάμενον καί τδν κόλπον εμπλήσαντα γυναικείον καί βαθυν καϊ τα υποδήματα εξεπίτηδες μεγάλα κα\ κοίλα ύποδησάμενον, τέλος 5e τήν κόμην διαπάσαντα καί τα γένεια τφ ψήγματι καί τδ στόμα εμπλήσαντα κάϊ τάς γνάθους εκατερας μόλις εξω βαδίζειν, ώσπερ αυλούντα τήν της Σεμέλης Ωδίνα, γέλωτα κάϊ θεάν Κροίσψ παρεχοντα καί Αυδοίς. και ήν τότε ’Αλκμεων ούδεμιας άξιος δραχμής, ως είχεν ίστάμ ονος.
7—9 Σκύλλα
Arist. ΤιΛ. 3. 14. 1415 a τα μεν οΖν τών επιδεικτικών λόγων προοίμια εκ τούτων, εξ επαίνου, εκ ψόγου, εκ προτροπής, εξ αποτροπής, εκ τών προς τον ακροατήν δει δε ή ξένα ή οικεία είναι τά ενδόσιμα τψ λόγιο, τα δε τού δικανικού προοίμια δεί λαβείν ότι ταυτδ δυναται οπερ τών δραμάτων οι πρ ,λογοι καϊ τών επών τα προοίμια· τα μεν γάρ τών διθυράμβων όμοια τοίς επιδεικτικοίς♦
1 mss εργματ*
1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1.1	2 lit. a contractor	3 lit.
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 i.e. a Sack
3°°
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6	The Birth-Pangs of Semele 1 Tiic Same [Callistlicnes’ reminiscences of Stratouicus]: After hearing the Birth-pangs of Timotheus he remarked ‘ If she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter 2 instead of a God, she couldn’t have made more noise.’ 3
Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender flutes, Dorotheiis piped of the woeful Trojans,4 and of the lightning-made Birth-pangs of Semel£, piped of the prisoners of the Horse,5 embracing withal the ever-living Graces ; and alone among the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift wings of Blame—a Theban he, son of Sosicles; and so dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of Lyaeus.
Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was Alcmaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his trecasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alcmaeon went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like a woman’s and shod in boots purposely made much too large for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, and when he came out could scarcely walk, like a flute-player performing The Birth-pangs of Semele, much to the amusement of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for -weight, Alcmaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.6
7-9 Scylla
Aristotle Rhetoric·. The opening of a declamatory speech may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the keynote of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of can epic. The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the declamation ; compare:
of Troy 5 i.e. the Wooden Horse 6 cf. Hdt. G. 125, Plat. Rep. 373 b
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Αια τε καί τεα 8ώρ' <£γωγ’> eh τ αν ΣκνΧλαν <hτήΑθον, ω Atovvae^1
8
Arist. Poet. 26. 1461 b ... olov οι φαύλοι αυλητα) κυλιόμενοι άν δίσκον δεή μιμεΐσθαι, καί ελκοντες τδν κορυφαΐον άν Σκύλλαν αυλώσιν.
9
Tbul. Ιδ. 1454 a εστι δε παράδειγμα πονηριάς μεν ήθους μή αναγκαίου οϊον δ Μενέλαος εν τφ 5Oρέστη, του δε άπρεπους καί μή άρμόττοντος ο τε θρήνος Όδυσσεως εν τρ Σκύλλη κα\ ή της Μελανίππης ρήσις.
Pap. Pain. Mitt. 1. 86	... ώσπερ κα\ Τιμόθεος εν τίρ θρήνφ
του 5Οδυσσεως ει μεν τινα μιμείται κα) τδ δμοιόν τινι οίδεν, &λλο τφ Όδυσσεΐ . . .
Γ'—ΚΑ'
ΝΟΜΩΝ 10—13 Κ νκλωψ
Arist. Poet. 2. 1448 a [π. τής επ\ τδ χείρον μιμήσεως]· ομοίως δε κα) περ\ τους διθυράμβους καί περ) τους νόμους, ώσπερ Άργας2 ζ . . . Ka\y Κύκλωπας Τιμόθεος καί Φιλόξενος.3
11
Sell. II. 9. 219 ή διπλή οτ ι θΐσαι ου σφάξαι ας δ Τιμόθεος υπελαβεν κα\ Φιλόξενος . . . αλλά θυμιάσαι.
1 suppl. E (mss είτα Σκύλλα, ε'ίτε σκϋλα), cf. Sell, ad loc. 230 Rabe olov ήλθον είς σε διά σε και τα Tea καί τά σά δώρα καί ευεργετήματα κα) τα σκύλα {sic) & θεε Αιόνυσε	2 ’Αργας
Bek : mss γάς 3 mss add μιμήσαιτο άντιτ
3°2
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have I drawn nigh to Scylla.
8
Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader 1 if they are performing the Scylla.
9
The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character we have ati example in the Menelaus of the Orestes, of the unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla,2 and in the speech of Melanippe.
Rainer Papyrus: . . . like Timotheus in the lament of Odysseus, if he mimics anyone and knows what resembles him . . ,3
Books 1II-XXI NOMES 10-13 Cyclops
Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Xome, for instance the . . γ’ of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated by Timotheus and Philoxenus.
11
Scholiast on the Iliad: The mark is because 0?σαι ‘ to sacrifice’ is not σψάξαι ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and Philoxenus took it . . . ‘but to make offering’ simply.5
1 to represent S. snatching at Odysseus	2 for his
devoured companions 3 the ms. is incomplete	4 a name
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 5 may ref. to Pers. 29, but cf. Philox. Cyth. 10
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12
Ath. 11. 465 b καί Όδυσσευς &πασεν (Oil. 10. 208)' μελιηδέα οίνον ερυθρόν, | εν δέπας εμπλήσας, ΰδατος δ’ άνά είκοσι μέτρα | χευ'’ δδμή δ’ ήδεΊα α7τί> κρητήρος οδώδει.’ Τιμόθεος δε εν Κύκλωπι·
ε'γχευε δ’1 ev μιν δὑτα? κίσσινον μεΧαίνας σταγόυο? αμβροτας άφρω βρνάζον είκοσιν Be μζτρ Ινεχευ 5 ανεμισηε δ’ αῖμα 2 Βα/σνὶου νεορρύτοισι3 Βακρύοισι Νυμφάν.
13
Chrys. π. άποφατ. 10 ei Κυκλωφ δ του Τιμοθέου πρός τινα ούτως άπεφήνατο·
οὑτοι τον y υττεραμττεγρντ ουρανον είσαναβήσει. . .
14-19 Πίρσαι
Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 λέΎεται δε της των Νεμείων πανητΰρεως συνεστώσης στρατ-η-γουντα τδν Φιλοποιμενα τδ δεύτερον /cat νενι-κηκότα μεν ου πάλαι τήν έν ΝΙαντινεία μάχην, τότε δε σχολήν άγοντα διὰ την εορτήν, πρώτον μεν επιδεΊξαι τόΐς “Ελλησι κε-κοσμημένην την φάλαγγα και κινουμένην, ώσπερ είθιστο, τους τακτικούς ρυθμους μετά τάχους κα\ ρώμης· έπειτα κιθαρωδών άyωvtζoμεvωv εϊς τδ θέατρον παρελθεΐν έχοντα τους νεανίσκους εν ταΊς στρατιωτικαΊς χλαμύσι καί τοίς φοινικικούς ύποδύταις, άκμά-ζοντάς τε τοίς σώμασιν άπαντας καί ταίς ήλικίαις παραλλήλους, αιδώ δε πολλήν πρδς τδν άρχοντα κα\ φρόνημα νεανικδν ύποφαί-νοντας εκ πολλών καί καλών αγώνων άρτι δ’ αυτών είσεληλυθότων κατά τυχήν Πυλάδην τδν κιθαρωδδν αδοντα τους Τιμοθέου Γίέρσας ένάρξασθαι'
1 Β: mss εχευεν δ’, εχενε δ’: Bust. om. 2 Kaib. (impf.) and Grotef.-i/: mss άνέχευαν εμισγε δίαμα, ένέχευεν άv(μισyε δ’ άμα : Eust. είκοσι δ’ ΰδατος μέτρ' εχευεν 3 Wil: mss -rots
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And Odysseus (Ud. 10. 20S) gave ‘ red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured thereon twenty measures of water ; and the sweet scent rose from the mixing-bowl.’ Compare too Timotheus in the
Cyclops:
First poured he one ivy-wood cupful of the dark immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs.
13
Chrysippus On Negatives : If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus declared:
Never slialt thou ascend into the superambient sky. . .2
143-19 The Persians
Plutarch Life of Philopoemen: The story is told that during Philopoemen's second command, shortly after the victory of Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations because of the Nemean Games,4 he first made a public display o'k^V phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going J.,*idgh its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and then visited the theatre during the tyre-song competition, accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of Timotheus, began it with these words :
1 cf. Eust. 1031, 61	2 i.e. ‘don’t think yon (Odysseus)
can do the impossible, that is, escape me’	3 cf. Faus.
8. 50. 3, where ‘ a Pythian victor ’ Pylades performs a Nome of Timotheus of Miletus called The Persians 4 207 b.c.
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Κλείνόν ελευθερίας τευχών μεγαν Έλλαδι κόσμον
αμα δε τί) λαμπρότητι της φωνής τον περ] ττ)ν πο'ιησιν ογκον συμπρεφαντος επίβλεφιν γενεσθαι τον θέατρον πανταχόθεν εις τδν Φιλοποιμενα και κρότον μετά χαράς των 'Ελλήνων, τό παλαιόν αξίωμα rats ελπίσιν άναλαμβανόντων και τον τότε φρονήματος έγγιστα τφ θαρρεΊν γενομενων.1
15
Macr. Sat. 1. IT. 19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo περί Θεών ΤΊ)ΐον solem scribit; ita appellari Apollinein άπ& τον κατο, τόν κόσμον 'ίεσθαι καί ίεναι, quasi sol per orbern impetu fertur. Sed Timotheus ita :
συ τ ω 2 τον αει πόλον ουράνιον λαμπραϊς άκτϊσ , Άλιε, βάλλων πεμψον εκαβόλον εχθροΐσι 3 βέλος σάς από νεύρας, ω ιε Τίαιάν.
16
Plut. And. Poet. 11	... εν δε ταΐς παρά τάς μάχας κελενσεσιν
εκάστοτε λεγων ("Ομηρος)· ‘ αιδώς, 3> Ανκιοι. πόσε φεύγετε ; ννν θοο\ εστε,' καί ‘άλλ’ εν φρεσϊ θεσθε έκαστος \ αιδώ καί νεμε^5 -δή yap μέγα νεικος όρωρεν,' άνδρείονς εοικε ποιεΐν τους σώφρονας διά τδ αιδεΐσθαι τα αισχρά καί τάς ηδονάς δνναμενονς νπερβαίνειν καί τονς κινδννονς νφίστασθαι. άφ' ών και Τιμόθεος δρμηθε'ις ον κακώς εν τοΐς Περσαις τους"Σλληνας παρεκάλει
σεβεσθ' αΙΒώ συνερηόν άρετάς όοριμάχου.
1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the hexameter prelude were -written by Euripides, of. p. 283 above 2 σν δε y’ S> ? Crus, σν τ' Ιώ 3 Crus : mss. -ois
1 not certainly from The Persians, but cf. Aesch. Pers. 306
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious ornament of freedom
and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their fathers'.
15
Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise On the Gods Apollodorus gives the sun the epithet ἱ ή toy, declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (ΐεσθαι) or goes (Uvai) through the universe even as the sun careers through the sky. This, 1ΐ0ΛΥΓ6νβΓ, is what we find in Timotheus:
Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to whom we cry !1
16 2
Plutarch How Young People sho^ild listen to Poetry : In the exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something like this: ‘ Honour, 0 Lycians. Whither flee you ? now make you haste,5 or ’But lay you each to heart honour and the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen,'3 thus attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave through a sense of shame for Λλ-hat is dishonourable, and able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the exhortation to the Greeks : 4
Worship Honour the helpmate of battling Valour.
3SS if. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (αιδώ re συν*py. ap. δ.) 8 II. 16. 422, 13. 122.	4 of Themistocles, cf. Hdt. 8. 83
9
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17
Plut. Ages. 14 ήΒιστον Βε θέαμα τοι? κατοικουσι τήν Ασίαν ύΕλλησιν ήσαν oi πάλαι βαρείς και αφόρητοι καί Βιαρράοντες υπό πλούτου καί τρυφής ύπαρχοι καί στρατηγοί, ΒεΒιότες καί θερα-πεύοντες άνθρωπον εν τρίβωνι περιϊόντα λιτφ κα\ πpbs εν ρήμα βραχύ κα\ ΑακωνικΒν αρμόζοντας εαυτούς καί μετασχηματίζοντας· ώστε πολλοις επηει τα του Τιμοθάου λέγειν
'Άρης τύραννος' χρυσόν δ’ Ελλὺς ου BeSoi/cev.
Miller Mel. 363 1Άρης τύραννος· τούτο τΒ κομμάτιον εκ των Τ ιμοθάου Περσων, b Βία τήν άπ'ι ττ} ψΒτ} 1 ευημερίαν ’Α θήνησιν επιπόλασαν 2 αϊς παροιμίαν παριάστη· μάμνηται ταύτης ΜάνανΒρος αν ΘαίΒι.
18
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 αν άτι λαίπαται τρισνλλάβων ρυθμών γανος, ο συνάστηκαν ακ Βύο μακρών καί βραχείας, τρία Βε ποιεΊ σχήματα, μάσης μεν yap γινομάνης της βραχείας άκρων Βα των μακρών Κρητικός τε λέγεται καί εστιν ουκ αγεννής· ύπόΒειγμα Β’ αυτοί) τοιόνΒε·
οι δ’ €7reiyovTO πΧωταΐς άπήναισι χαΧκεμβό-λοι?.
19
Tap. Lcrol. 987.")3 (Wil. Timoih. die Terser) [after a mutilated column]·
......................νων
[υπό Se ρόθοισι κωττ]αν συν[€μ]βό\οισι4 γβίτ[ονε]?
[να]υ[σΙ ναες εν\αντίαι 1
1 Wil: mss επ\ την σωτηριωΒη 2 Wil: mss -πολάσασαν 3 the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s
3°S
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Plutarch Life of Agesilaus: A sweet sight it was to the Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their actions to the short and sharp words of command affected by the Spartans. Well might many of them repeat Timotheus’ line :
Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.2
Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb.3 It is mentioned in the Thais of .Menander.
18 4
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [the Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three kinds of metre. If it has the short in the middle and the longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an ignoble metre. This is an example of it:
And they hastened forward with their floating chariots bronze-empointed.5
19
From a Papyrus of the 4th century b.c.
But neighboured by furious plashing of interrhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth
1 cf. Plut. Demetr. 42	2 cf. Simon. 92, 117	3 cf.
Hesych, and Suid. s.v., Macar. *239	4 cf. Epit. Comp. Verb.
17 : recognised as T. by Usener	5 i.e. ships with rams
autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soc. Proc. 1926, p. 4	4 cf.
Aesch. Pers. 39G, 462: βο\ο[ Wil, βο\[ Schub.
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[λισσάδα] Πορ/φ'δ’1 '£]νεχάρα[ξ]αν 5 ποσι δἐ γε[ῖσα] λο^χο[ειδεων\ άμφεθεντ δδόντων,
στοίχα Be κυρτοΐς 2 κρασϊν [εΙσορμω\μεναι —χεϊρας παρεσθρον ἐλα[τίυα]?·
ἀλλ’ el μιν ενθενδ' [άπαράπα]ιστος έπιφεροιτο 7τλαγὺ
10 ὸς|[ίξνγ]θ9, τὸντε? [ἐν5] ἄν ί"
7τιπτον3 εκεΐσε ναυται· el δ’ άντίτοιχος ἀ«τ[ι9 τὴροσα-feiey, 7Γθλυ/ώρτο[ν? ἐπι] σιμόν 4 πεύκας πάλιν εφεροντο.
Ιδ αι 5 δ’ ε[ω? τὴὸνττ? γυῖα διαφερουσαι πλευράς λινοζώστονς ΰφαινον,6 τὸς μ[ῖν ά]υ[αυεοι;μἐνο]ι9 σκηπτοΐς £πεμβάλλοντες άνεχαί-τιζον, αι 8ε πρανείς
20 [δίουτο] γ[ῴ]α? 7 άπηηλαϊσμεναι σιδάρω. κράνεηχος 8 8ε πνριδάμ[αστος] 9 [αρδις] άγκυλενδετος μεθίετο χερσίν, εν δ’ επιπτε ηνίοις
25 αί^εἵνοφβρῆ πτερ^ωμα διακραδαίνων. στερεοπαψι δ’ εφερετο φόνια [λίθια10 πισσ~\ά\ν]τά τε περίβολα πνρι φλεηόμεν επ'11 άποτομάσι βουδδ[ροις,'\
1 Π όρκος = Φ όρκος or Φ όρκνς, Lycophr. ΑΙ. λΥΐΙ. Ind. Led. Greifsic. 1883 p. 14	2 E, = στοιχηδόν, cf. λάθρη and
λαθρηδόν: Ρ στον[.]χαι (or ]σαι) with ν certainly, and χ (or σ) possibtr, struck out Ρ κνρτοισι 3 Danielsson -E 4 Sitz: cf. Thuc. 4. 25. 5	5 nomin. pend. 6 E, cf.
Theoor. 7. 8 : Ρ ς<ρ. 7 γ uncertain 8 Ρ κραν^νχος 8 E: cf. αδάμαστος and Eur. Or. 820 irvpiycvfc 7raAei/x77,’Aesch. P.V. 880 &πυρος άρδις of the gadfly’s sting 10 E: cf. Paus. 2.28. 8, Thuc. 6. 69	11 Ρ ev, cf. 236
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sea that is daughter of Phorcus. They1 had put upon tlieir feet1 2 cornices of spearhead-like teeth,3 and speeding forward a-row with heads bent,4 swept off the foeman’s pine wood arms.5 But if there went from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts,6 at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. Or if the daylight rushed against their sides/ they plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon a slanting course.8 As for their victims, while, disparting their bodies this way and that,9 they sought to inweave their sides with hemp,10 * some they charged and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts,11 others sank headlong/2 stript of their glorious honour by the iron.
Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow-point that is forged in the fire, was let fly from the hand, and whirred its hurtling quill13 to fall among men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox-flaying splints of wood;14 while thronging life went
1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 i.e. their own
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Lys. 173), they were shod with
3 i.e. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 i.e. oars 6 i.e. right
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond 7 i.e. if
the ramming vessel, owing to the manoeuvring of its an-
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot’ 8 i.e. ported their helm and
charged them again 9 i.e. with gaping sides 10 hacked
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to
take their place : for alternatives see Proc. 11 i.e. rammed
again 12 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ;
it is likened to the ‘ quill ’ or feather of an arrow 14 fire-
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tanners
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[οφεσι1 Be] βίοτος· εθύετ άΒινος 30 υπτο τανυπτεροισι χαΧκό-κρασι νευρε[πεντάτοιςΛ] σμαραγΒοχαίτας Be πουτος άΧοκ Άρηΐοις 2 εφοι-νίσσετο σταΧά[γμασιν,]
35 [καΐ] λίπα βοά τε3 συμμιγής κατεΐχεν. όμον δἐ νάϊος στρατός βάρβαρος άμμι [άντα καί κάτ]αντ εφερετ εν ίχθυοστεφεσι μαρ-
μαροπ[τυχ]οις 4 κοΧποισιν [’Αμφιτρίτ]ας.
40 ένθα τοι τ [ι? Έρμο]πεΒιος 5 άμεροΒρόμοιο χώρας άναξ [πΧάκ ο]μβρίαν άρώ[ν σκεΧεσί] 6 χερσίν τε παίων εττΧεε 7 νησιώτας 45 ΓκΧνΒωνίοι]ς θεινόμε[νος. ἀλλ’]
[επεϊ δ]ιε£όδου? μ[ατών] 8 Ισόρροπα τε τταΧευθ[ε\ς] 9 [πανταχοΐ κάμ] ηΒ[η, χαΧε·πα] e.g.10 [ποιφύσσ]ων κάΧει θ[αΧάσ]σιον θεόν
οΐ πάτερα· * Τ [ί μ\ ώ Πόσειδ]ου, ο[ύ σ]φί[γγεις πνοάν ;] η
ωj>vk €7τ[εϊ]σιν12,[ουΒαρΐ άΧγηΒών ε]Χάσσων ή [κατά βάθ]εος 13 π[ίπ]τε[ιν ζοον προς] ά-55 κτάν14 [γ* ο]θν[είαν γεγαώ]τα1ο Τίερσην
[τοσαν]τ16 εφα σ[αθ]ρ[ώς,ύπερ κεφαΧ]άν τε κεκραγ[νΐαν ειΒεν ο]ρνιν1Ί κεΧαί[νάν,] [άμ]βΧυ δ’ ωχρόν [τε βΧεπον-]
60 [το]? κατεσφράγ[ιστο γεννς" τάχ]ιστα
[δ’ αυτ εΐ]πε' f ΓΙά[? ά]ρ’18 οΧΧ[νμαι τάλας,]
1 \ΥΠ. 2 E: Ρ ναϊοι; from below (36)	8 E; Ρ ].νπαι
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to the sacrifice ’neath the spread-winged bronze-head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring1— till the furrow of the emerald-tressed sea grew red with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain and shrieking.
Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian navy in the shining folds of the fish-wreath ld bosom of Amphitritc. There now one from the plain of Hermus,2 a lord of the land of couriers,3 his legs ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated amid the buffets of the Λνανββ, an islander.4 At last, when each and all of the ways that he sought only proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he e-(l- called upon the divine Sea-Father saying : f Why, O Poseidon, chokest thou me not ? 'twill give a Persian no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than to sink in the depths of the sea.’
So spake he in broken accents, when overhead lie heard 5 the scream of a black and baleful bird; whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and his lips were sealed; yet soon again lie spake and said : f Alas ! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away
1 i.e. arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the oracle in Hdt. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 62G
3	on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley
4 malgri lui> contrasted with* *ΕρμοveSios above	5 the Gk. of the restoration has ‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where ‘ saw ’ is justified by ‘ black ’
fioa Se 4 van Leeuwen (E independently) 5 Ρ adds avT)p, cf. 98 e Wil. 7 Ρ e7rAet 8 E, ~ ματςνων 9 Ρ θ[ or ο[ 10 E (new readings confirmed as possible by Schub.)	11 Ρ ]oi/ and φι, φη, or <pp 12 Ρ ωυκ (υ very
uncertain) **[..]?!? (σι ν. uncert.)	13 Ρ eos	14 Ρ
ακταν (ακ ν. uncert.)	15 Ρ θν and τα (τ ν. uncert.)
*6 Ρ τα 17 Ρ K€Kpay[ and ~\ρνιν 18 Ρ ]ρ
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e-ΰ- [οὑμ’1 εκάς το σ[άμ επι γός ά]>γνώτον,2 [αλλά μ] β ΒιαπαΧεύων
05 [άπεΐρξε μη] ποι 3 βάσιμοι· [εύρεσθ]αι ΒίοΒον [ναών] ἐχμ[ό]? [άπ]ειρος·
[οὐδ’ Ιχθύς άμ]φι ναΐοις τρν[φεσιν ε]Χιχθεις* [ρόθια ταύτ αν]
[ἐ£ἐδ]ν Χά[βροις ΜηΒο]φόν [ίχ]νενμασ[ιν.’] 70 [ο]τε he 7τα 5 ΧεΙποιεν αύραι, ταδ’ επεισεπιπτεν άφρώ-Βης 6 άβακχίωτος ομβρος, εις Be τρόφιμον άγγος εχεΐτ'· ἐπ ἀ δ’ άμβοΧιμος άΧμα 75 στόματος ύπερεθυιεν, οξνπαρανΒήτω
φωνα 7ταρακόπω τε δ<?£α φρενοιν κατακόρως άπείΧει 80 yo/ιφοις εμπρίων
βριμούμενος 7 Χυμεώνι σώματος θαΧάσσα· 8 'Ἕδτ? θρασεία καί ττάρος Χάβρον ανχεν ’ εσχες εν ττεΒα 85 καταζευχθεΐσα ΧινοΒετω τεόν νυν Be σ αναταράξει εμος άναξ, εμάς,
7τενκαισιν οριηόνοισιν, εγκΧη-σει Be πεΒία πΧόϊμα νομάσιν άκταΐς,9 90 οίστρομανες παΧαιομί-σημα πιστόν10 τ άηκάΧι-σμα κΧυσιΒρομάΒος 11 αύρας' φάτ άσθματι12 στρευηόμενος,
1 Ρ ]γ’	2 for metre cf. 56	3 or τον * αμφ\—
€λ<χ0«5 Dan.	5 sugg. Dan: Ρ ται	6 Wil.-Sudh -
Dan. : Ρ -ττον αφρωισδ€ 7 Dan: Ρ μιμούμενο* 8 Wil :
3Τ4
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e.g. mv grave in a land unknown.1 I am all entrapped, shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce trackings-dowii of these Mede-murdering swirls.’2 And as often as the breath failed him, there would break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the Wine-God 3 and pour into the channel of his meat; and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits distraught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he would storm and rage at the sea that was the despoiler of his life, saying: f Already, for all thy arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound in a hempen fetter/ and now my king, mine, shall muddy thy depths with mountain-bom pines and shut up thy floating plains within wandering coasts,5 thou frenzied thing of olden hate,6 faithful minion of the billow-coursing gale.’7 So spake he all fordone with
1 a grim joke on T.’s part ; his grave will be in the vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3 i.e. gulps of water 4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over the Hellespont 5 ref. to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 8. 97): the ‘wandering coasts’ are the ‘Phoenician merchantmen’ yavKoi φοινικήϊοι of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.’s fleet off Artemisium in 480	7 i.e. sea and wind have always
been in league against Persia
Ρ θαλασαί	9 Thornell: Ρ avyais (beware of vavrais ; all
sailors are vojuales) 10 Ex Ρ τταλζομισημα άπιστον 11 cf. κλύδα Xic. ΑΙ. 170 and άνθ^σιπότητος, μελ(σ(πτ*pos	12 Wil:
Ρ αθμ.
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βλοσυρόν δ’ εξεβαλλον 95 άχναν επavεpεvyόμεvoς στόματι βρύχιον αλμαν.
(pvyot δε πάλιν ϊετο βάρβαρος επισπερχων στρατός·1 άλλα δ’ άλλαν θραΰεν σύρτις 100 μακράνχενόπλονς, χειρων δ’ εκβαλλον όρεί-ονς
πόδας ναός, στόματος δ’ εξήλ-λοντο μα ρ μα ρο φεύγεις 7ταΐδες συΓγκρουομενοις.2 κατάστερος2, δε πόντος εκ λιποπνόης αλιοστερεσιν 4 iyap-γαιμε σωμασιν, εβρίθοντο δ1 άῶνε?* οι δ* επ’ άκταΐς ενάλοις 110 ημενοι yυμvoπayεΐς αυτά τε και δακρυ-στayεΐ [ρ]όω 5 στερνοκτύποι6 βοητά 7 θρηνωδεί κατείχοντ όδνρμω, άμα έε [γάυ] πάτριαν 115 επανεκαλεοντ· ' Ίώ Μύσιαι δενδροέθειραι πτυχαί,
[ρνσ]ασθε μ ενθεν όθεν ἀῆται? εφερόμεθ'- 8 ου yap ετι ποθ’ άμον [σο>]μα δεξεται [κόν]ις.9 120 κ\εΐ\θεν yap χεριβα[ρ]ες10 vvμφayόvov11 [αι\νον άντρον ο[ύρα]ν[ον] διάστα κάπε\κεινα\ δονείτεο βαθύτερου πόντοιο χ[άσ]μα.12
1 E: Ρ Π(ρσης στρατοί βάρβαρος πησπςρχων, cf. 40	2 E :
Ρ ·νοι 3 Ηβην : Ρ -στερος 1 E: Ρ λιίτ, At0, or λω
TIMOTHEUS
panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth spued back the deep-drawn brine.1
And now tlie Barbarian host went back in flight pell-mell. With necks outstretched 2 flew the ships, till this shoal or that brake every one, cind they lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt forth as they dashed one against another;3 and the sea was shingled o’er λνίΐΐι swarming bodies reft of the sunlight by failure of breath,4 and with the same were the shores heavy laden; while others sat stark and naked oil the island-beaches, and with cries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and called upon the land of their fathers, saying: ‘ Ho, ye tree-tressed dells of Mysia, save me out of this place to whence the winds did bring us; else never shall the dust receive my body. For on the one side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of Nymphs 5 and heavy to the arm,6 and over against it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea. Take
1 hie end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the wrong side 2 like swans or geese ; μακρ. is acc. plur. agreeing κατο, σύνζσιν with άλλον 3 i.e. the crew’s teeth were knocked out by the oar-handles as tlie oar-blades struck the shoal: ‘ they’ = individuals or crews (ships) 4 i.e. drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. ©e^ij-neiSes' νύμψαι 6 of Atlas * 11
followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then στερεσιν, i.e. λιποστερεσιν (by confusion with previous word) corrected to [a]\ioarepeaiv (a projecting) 6 Keil, cf. Aesch. 1\ V. 398 : Wil. y6cp 6 Wil: Ρ -ποη 7 E, cf. Aesch. Pers. 575 $oans ανδά 8 E: Ρ ei/0ej/5e νυν αηταιί <pep. (the speaker is ashore) 9 Wil. 10 Ρ *6ρίβα[.]ε? (β very uncertain
11 Wil: Ρ νυμψαιογονον 12 Dan: or τέρμα (Wil.)
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άπἐχ6<τἐ>1 μ άχί μο[ι κ]α[τά] 2 12δ πΧόϊμον'ΈΧΧαν εϊ[θε μ]η 3 στέγην εδειμε [τ]ηΧ[ε]τεΧεοπόρον εμός δεσπότης, ου yap ά[ν Τμω]λου οόδ* άστυ Αυδόν* Χιπών Έ,αρδέων ηΧθον'ΈΧλ,αν* άπερξων5 ’Άρη·
130 [νυν] 6 δε ιτα τις δυσεκπτωτον 7 εύρη γΧυκειαν μόρου καταφυγήν ;
ΊΧίου πόρος 8 κακών Χυαία μόνα γενοιτ αν, εΐ δυνατά 9 προς μεΧαμπεταΧο χιτώνα 13ο Ματρὸς ουρείας δεσπόσυνα γόνα10 πεσειν εύωΧενους τε χβΐρας άμφιβάΧΧειν11 Χϋσον,12 χρυσοπΧόκαμε θεά ΧΙάτερ, Ικνοΰμαι, 140 εμον εμόν αιώνα δυσεκφευκτον, επεί με αυτίκα Χαιμοτόμω τις άποίσεται εντεσιμήστωρ 13 σιδάρω, ή κατακυμοταγεΐς11 ναυσιφθόροι 145 αύρα νυκτιπαγεΐ βορεαι διαρ-ραίσονται' περί γαρ κΧυδων άγριος ερρηξεν άπαν γυιων ειλαρ 1ο υφαντόν, ένθα κείσομαι οίκτρος ορ-150 νίθων εθνεσιν ώμοβρώσι θοινά ' τοιάδ’ όδυρόμενοι κατεδάκρυον. επει δε τις Χαβών άγοι ποΧυβότων ΚεΧαινάν οίκητορ’ ορφανόν μαχάν 155 σιδαρόκωπος r/EXXav
αρεν16 κόμης επισπάσας·
1 Dan. 2 Wil. 3 Dan: Ρ €«[...>,	4 Wil : Ρ
λι/διον 5 Wil: Ρ ατβρξων 6 Wil. 7 E, cf, αδιάπτωτος :
TIMOTHEUS
me, I pray you, where I would my master had never built o’er the floating Hell£ that roof of far but final traverse.1 For never then should I have left Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come and fend off the Grecian War God. But now alas! where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge from death ? Troy straits alone would assuage my ■woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black-flower-robed knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled life of mine^ of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march a-row o’er the billows will make an end of me with their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has torn from off me all the woven covering of my limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’
Such were their weeping lamentations. And whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of Celaenae, bereft now of battle,2 Mas seized by an iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the
1 i.e. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 i.e. defenceless now before an armed man
Ρ δυσ€κφ€υκτον (an anticipation of 140, which may have occurred immediately below it in archetype) 8 E: Ρ \iovopos (as a noun very unlikely as early as T. ; as an adj. will not make sense)	9 Wil : Ρ δνναστα	10 E; V
•γόνατα 11 Sitz : Ρ -ων 12 Wil : Ρ Κισσών 13 E, cf. Hesych, and for the corruption Ale. 121, where έντεα δέ has been restored for mss ίνθάδε and ένθα δέ : Ρ ενθάδε μηστορι 14 E, cf. δμοταγης, αιμοσταγής and Pind. Ρ. 4. 374 ανέμων στίχες 15 E, cf. 1. 110, and Aescli. Theb. 729 : Ρ ανέρρηξ€ί/ and είδος 16 E, cf. mid. Theophr. Char. 27. 5 : Γ α·γε·γ
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6	δ’ άμφί γόνασι περιπΧεκεις εΧίσσεθ’ Έλλ,αδ’1 εμπΧεκων Άσιάδί φωνα, διάτορον 1G0 σφραγίδα θραύων στόματος Ίάονα γλώσσαν εξιχνευων ‘ Έγώ μοι σοι κώς καί τί πρηγμα; 2 αΰτις ούδαμ εΧθω' καλ νυν εμος δεσπότης 165 δεύρο μ ενθάδ' ηξε,3
τα Χοιπά δ' ονκετι, πάτερ, ου-κετι μάχεσθ' αν τι?4 ενθά¥ ερχω. άΧΧά καθ ω' εγώ σοι μη 5 δεύρ\ εγώ 170 κείσε παρά Έ,άρδί, παρά Σονσ’, } Α,γβάτανα ναίων.
'Άρτιμις εμος μέγα? παρ’ ’Εφέσου φυΧάξει οι δ’ 67Γει παΧίμπορον 175 φυγήν εθεντο ταχυδρόμον,6 αυτίκα μεν αμφίστομους άκοντας εκ χερών εριπτον,1 δρύπτετο δε πρόσωπ' ονυξι 8 ΠἙρσίδα <δἐ>9 στοΧην περί 180 στέρνοις ερεικον εύυφή' σύντονος δ’ άρμόζετο Άσίάς οίμωγά' κτύπει δε πάσα 10 7τολι;στόυω βασιΧεως πανηγυρις 185 φόβω, το μεΧΧον είσορώμενοί πάθος, ό δε παΧιμπόρευτον ως
1 Wil: Ρ βλλαδί 32°
« Ρ
2 Ρ πρα·γμα
5 Ρ Iif«
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hair/ then writhing and clasping the foemaii’s knees he would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth 2 with tracking down the Ionian speech : f I me to thee how ? and what to do ?3 me come again nohow; and now briing4 me here this way my master; no more, father,5 me no more come this way again to fight, but me not move ;6 me not to you this way, me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will protect.’
And when their hotfoot backward flight was finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheeked javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental dirge/ and all the royal concourse rang with manifold-mourning terror when they saw what was to
1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacrifice; the word therefore prob. suggests * raised his head as about to slay him ’	2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened
to a ‘ good impression 5 of a man’s own signet-ring 3 he prob. means ‘what have I to do with thee‘γ’ cf. Hdt. δ. 34, σφίσι τ* καί Άθηναίοισι elvai μηδ'ξν πρη*γμα, 5. 84, Deni. IS. 283 4 he uses the 1st Aorist instead of the 2nd 5 i.e. Sir (not thus used by a Greek after Homer) 6 the barbarous word is prob. intended to mean * sit down,’ which is used in Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning of a lyre ; one of the musical ‘ modes ’ or tunings was the συντονοΧυΖιστί, Plat. Rep. 39S e * 9
μαχ*σαυτι$ 5 Wil: Ρ μςν 6 E: Ρ ταχυπόρος (from πα\ίμπορον)	7 Wil : Ρ epp.	8 BI : Ρ προσωπον ονυξι
9 Sitz. 10 E: Ρ πο\. κτ. S'e πάσα
VOL. III.
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εσειΒε 1 βασιλεύ? εἰ? φυ^ην όρμώντα παμμιηη στρατόν,
'γονυπετής αΐκιζε σώμα,
190 φάτο Be κυμαίνων τύχαισιν’
‘Ίώ κατασκαφαϊ Βόμων σείριαί τε νάες 'ΕΧΧανίΒες, αΐ κατο, μεν ηΧικ όΧεσαθ' 2 η-βαν νέων ποΧύανΒρον 195 νάες Β'<υμ{ων ενεκ>3 ούκΐ
όπισσοπόρευτον άξουσιν, πυρος δ’ αίθαΧόεν μένος άγρίω σώματϊ φΧεξει,4 στονόεντα δ’ άΧ^η 200 ίσται ΉερσίΒι χωρά, ω βαρεία συμφορά, α μ ες 'ΕΧΧάδ' ηyayες. ἀλλ’ ϊτε, μηκετι μεΧΧετε, ζευηνυτε μεν τετρά<ορ>ον 5 ίππων 205 οχημ*, οΐ δ’ άνάριθμον οΧ~ β ον φορεΐτ επ’ άπήνας, πίμπρατε Be σκηνάς, μηΒε τις ήμετερου ηενοιτ ονησις αυτοϊσι πΧουτου '
210 οί Be τρόπαια στησάμενοι Διός ά'γνότατον τεμενος,
ΤΙαιάν εκεΧάΒησαν ίήϊον
άνακτα σύμμετροι Β’ επεκτύπεον ποΒων
ύψικρότοις χορείαις.
215 Άλλ’ ω χρυσοκίθαριν 6 άε-ξων μούσαν νεοτευχή, εμοΐς εΧθ’ επίκουρος ΰ-μνοις,1 Ίηϊε Παιάν ό yap μ* eύyeveτaς μακραί-220 ων Δπάρτας μέyaς άηεμων,
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be. The king also, when he beheld his routed host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and laid hands upon himself in the storm of his misfortune saying: f Woe for the razing of homes ! and alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have destroyed a populous generation of young men, and have so done that our ships that should have carried them back home shall bum in the flaming might of furious fire., and the pains of lamentation be upon the land of Persia.1 O ill hap that leddest me to Greece ! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless wealth to the wagons, and burn my pavilions, that it profit them not of my riches.’
As for the others the while, they set them up trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating the ground pat to the tune in the high stept dance.2
But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of «α new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people
1 lit. and owing to whom (the Gk. is you) the ships will not carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, etc. 2 here begins the σφραγίς or last part of the Nome
1 Wil : Ρ -dev 2 Wll: Ρ ω\.	3 E (υμών Se eve/ca =
καί ων k'veKa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of repeated relative) 4 Ρ φ\4ξ(ι$	5 Wil. 6 Wil: Ρ
χρυσ€οκ. 7 Wil: Ρ υμνοισιν
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βρύων ανθεσιν ηβας, hovel Χάος ἐ·πιφλἐγωυ εΧα τ’ αϊθοττι μώμω, ότι τταΧαιοτεραν νεοις 225 ΰμνοις μούσαν ατιμώ. iyco δ' ούτε veov τιν ούτε yepaov ον τ’ Ισήβαν etpyw τώνδ' ε/σ«ς ύμνων,1 του? δἐ 2 μουσοτταΧαιοΧν-230 μα?, τούτου? δ’ άττερύκω Χωβητήρας άοιδαν κηρύκων Xiyvμακροφων-ων τείνομτας ίvyάς.3 πρώτος ίτοικιΧόμουσον Όμ-235 φευ? χεΧΰν 4 ετεκνωσεν,
νιος ΚαΧΧιόπας, Πιερία? ἔπι.5 Τἐρ7ταυδμθ9 <δ’>6 ἐπι τω δἐκα feOfe 7 μούσαν iv ωδαΐς' Αεσβος 8’ ΑΙοΧία<νιν>8 Άν-240 τίσσα yeivaro κΧεινόν νυν δε Τιμόθεος μετροις ρυθμοις θ' ενδεκακρουμάτοις κίθαριν εξανατεΧΧει, θησαυρόν πτοΧυύμνον οί-245 ξας ^Μούσαν θαΧαμευτόν■ ΧΙίΧητος δε ττόΧις νιν α θρεψασ’ α δυωδεκατείχεος Χαοΰ ττρωτεός εξ Αχαιών. αΧΧ’ εκαταβόΧε \\ύθι ayvav 250 εΧθοις τάνδε ττόΧιν συν οΧ-βω ττεμίτων αιτημονι Χαώ τω δ’ ειρηναν θάΧΧουσαν ευνομία,9
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dishonour the ancient music with poems young. Yet do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own compeer, from these mv songs; ’tis the debauchers of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune-torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as any common crier. In the beginning did Orpheus son of Calliope beget the motley-musicked shell on Mount Pieria; and after him came the great Terpander, bom of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and yoked the Muse unto poems ten;* 1 and lo ! now Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people 2 that is chief among the Achaeans.
But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far-darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled people.
1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll. 4. Go 2 the Ionic Confederacy of twelve cities
1 Wil: Ρ €καδυμν.	2 Wil : Ρ o5e 3 Wil: Ρ ivyyas
1 Wil : Ρ -μουσοσοριυσυν	5 Wil : Ρ καλλιοπαπιεριασΐνι
6 Wil. 7 Wil: Ρ	8 Wil. 9 Wil: Ρ -ιαν
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20
Plut. De seips. laud. 1 άλλα και τοι. στεφανονμενους εν τοΐς αγωσιν ετεροι νικώντας avayopevouaiv, την αηδίαν της περιαυτο-Xoyias άφαιρουντες, fj κα\ τον Τιμόθεον επ\ ττι κατο. Φρύνιδος νικγ ypάφovτa·
μακάριος ησθα, Τιμόθβ, 6VT6 κάρυξ1
ei7T€ * Νι«ῆ Τιμόθεο?
Μιλἡσιος του Κάμωυο?2 τον Ύωνοκαμπτάν'
εικότως δυσχεραίνομεν ως άμούσως καί παρανόμως άνακηρύττοντα τήν εαυτου νίκην.
21-23 Νιόβτ?
Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 341 c [Φιλόξενου διαθήκη]· άλλ’ επε\ | δ Τιμοθέου Χάρων σχολάζειν ουκ ε% | ούκ της Νιόβης, χώρεΐν δε πορθμίδ’ άναβοα, [ καλέ Τ δε μοίρα νύχιος, ής κλύειν χρεών | κτλ.
22
Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [π. Ζήνωνος Κιτιεως]· ετελεύτα δε όντως· εκ της σχολής αιτιών προσεπταισε κα\ τδν δάκτυλον περιερρηξε, 7ταίσας δε τήν yήv τη χειρί φησι τδ εκ της Νιόβης·
ίργομαί' τί μ αΰεις ;
καί 7ταραχρήμα ετελεύτησεν άποπνίξας εαυτόν.
23
Teles ap. Stob. FI. 5. 67 [π. σωφροσύνης· εκ Των ιτ. Autαρκείας]· ούχ υπομένω (φησ\ν δ Βίων), άλλ' ώσπερ εκ συμποσίου απαλλάσσομαι ούθεν δυσχεραίνων, οντω κα\ εκ του βίου, όταν ή ώρα rf,
εμβα ιτορθμίΒος, *Ερμα.3
1 Hart.-Wil: mss δτε κήρ. 2 Bi mss δ Μίλ. τδν Κάρωνος (Κάρβωνος) 3 E, cf. Luc. Char. 1 εταίρος καί σύμπλους κα\ συνδιάκτορος ών (Χάρωνος) ; for gen. cf. Soph. O.C. 400: mss ερυμα
1 cf. Poll. 466	2 prob. from the ‘ seal ’ or last division
of a Nome 3 the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid.
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201
Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: But a man who Avins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the blowing of one’s own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis:
A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the herald cried that the winner was Timotheus of Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.2
For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom he is advertising his own victory.
21-23 Niobe 3
Machon [the will of Philoxenus-]: But now, | Since Charon from Timotheus’ Xiobe j Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts ‘ Come I The ferry waits ! ’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls me, etc.4
22 5
Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of his death was this ; on his way home from In's school he stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe; then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the Xiobe
I’m coming; why d’ye shout at me ?
and thereafter died by drowning himself.6
23
Teles quoted by Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; from the tract on Self-Reliance]: As Bion says, I wait not, but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when the time comes—
Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.7
above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs or Nomes 4 See Philox. Cyth. p. 378: some of these phrases are doubtless T.’s 8 cf. Ibid. 31. Suicl. avets, Stob. FI. 5. 44 Luc. Macr. 19	6 or suffocating himself; others
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this to Hermes when his boat was full
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24
Ath. 3. 122 C ει ούν κάγώ τι ημαρτον, 3) καλλίστων ονομάτων καί ρημάτων θηρευτά, μϊ] χαλεπαινε. κατά yap Tbv Μιλησιον Τιμόθεον Tbv ποιητην
ουκ άεί&ω τα παλεά, καινά yap άμα 1 κρεισσω· νέος 6 Ζευς βασιλεύει, το πάλαι 2 δ* ην Κρόνος αρχών άπίτω Μ ουσα παλαιά.
25
Ath. 10. 433 b πλείστον 5ε επιε των μεν ηρώων Νεστωρ 6 τριγερων . . . κα\ μόνου 5ε τούτου των ηρώων τb ποτήριον {"θμηρος) ηρμηνευκεν, ως την Άχιλλεως ασπίδα, εστρατεύετο yap μετ αύτου καθάπερ καί της άσπίδος εκείνης, φησ)ν δ ‘'Εκτωρ καί μέχρι ουρανοί) ηκειν τb κλέος, ουκ άν άμάρτοι 5ε τις καί τb ποτήριον αυτοί5 λεγων φιάλην 'Αρεως κατά τδν’Αντιφάνους Καινεα, εν φ λεγεται ούτως' * είτ ηδη δδς3
φιάλην 'Άρεως 4
κατά Τιμόθεον ξυστόν τε βέλος.’
26
Ibid. 455 f [π. γρίφων]' ’Α ναξανδρίδης Αισχρά.· 1 άρτι ως διηρτά· μη κε, κα\ τα μεν διανεκη | σώματος μόρη
Βαμάζετ εν πυρικτίτω στεηα 5
Ι Τιμόθεος εφη ποτ*, άνδρες, τ^ν χύτραν οΊμαι λεγων.’
27
Et. Mag. Vet. ορίγανου· . . . ίπειδη, ως φησιν Ωριγένης, εύρη ται εν συστολή ή ρι συλλαβή, ως παρά Τιμόθεό) τφ κιθαρφδφ οϊον
1 παλεά (metri causa) Wil: mss παλαιά άμά Wil: mss άμα or om.	2 Mein: mss τδ παλαιόν 3 Emp: mss ηδηλος
4 after φι. mss insert the gloss τδ όπλον 5 Kock: mss -κτίτοισι γάς
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241
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 0 thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus:
I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was long ago; away with the ancient Muse ϊ2
25	3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and he alone has had his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. He took it to the war with him as lie did the shield ‘ whose fame,’ according to Hector,4 £ reached even to the sky/ Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase quoted by Antiphanes in the Caeneus, where he says : ‘ Then give me, pray, what Timotheus calls
the goblet of Ares 5 and a polished javelin.’
26
The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ Aeschra: ‘ He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end portions of the carcase
he subdueth in the fire-built covert,
as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the pot.’
27 6
Old Etymologicum Magnum oplyavov, 1 marjoram ’: . . . since, according to Orige'n, the second syllable is found short, as for instance in Timotheus thus:
1 I add here the unplaceable fragments	2 cf. Eust.
1422.50	3 cf. Ath. 11. 502b, Arist. Eh. 3. 11. 1412b,
4. 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457 b 4 II. 8. 192	5 meaning a
shield; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat saucer-shaped 6 cf. E.M. and Cram. A.P. 4. 12. 25
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τεταμένον oplyava Βία μνεΧοτρόφα.1
ffwyKt~nai δ’ ουτος b στίχοι απδ προκελευσματικων, b δε τελευταίος τους ανάπαιστος των δύο βραχειών εις μίαν μακράν συναιρεθεισών.
28
Plut. Fort. Alex. 1: Άρχελάγ 8ε δοκουντι γλισχροτερψ περϊ τάς δωρεάς είναι Τιμόθεος αδων ενεσήμαινε πολλάκις τουτί το κομμάτιον·
συ Be 1 2 τον yr\yeveTav apyvpov alvei?.
b S’ Αρχέλαος ονκ άμούσως άντεφώνησε ‘ 2ί/ δί y' αιτείς.
29
Plut. Οοιιν. 3· 10. 3 [τ. του κατακοιμηθήναι εν avyg σελήνης]· λεγεται δε καί πρδς εύτοκίαν συνεργεΐν όταν $ διχόμηνος, άνεσει των ίνγρων μαλακωτερας παρέχουσα τάς ωδίνας, οθεν υΐμαι καί τήν * Αρτε μιν Λοχείαν καί E ιλείθυιαν, ονκ οΖσαν ετεραν ή την σελήνην, ώνομάσθαι. Τιμόθεος δ' άντικρύς φησι·
Βία κυάνεον 3 ττόΧον άστρων Βία τ ωκυτόκοιο σεΧήνης 4
30
Porph. ap. Stob. Eel. 1. 41. 61 [π. ψυχ$)ς]· πάλιν αινιττό-μενος οτι ταΐς των ευσεβώς βεβιωκότων φυχαΐς μετά την τελευτήν Α οίκεΊός εστι τόπος ο περί την σελήνην, υπεδήλωσεν είπών * αλλά σ' ες ’H λυσιον πεδίον καί πείρα τα γαίης | άθάνατοι πεμφουσιν, δθι ξανθδς 1 Ραδάμανθυς,' ’Hλυσιον μεν πεδίον εικότως προσειπών τήν της σελήνης επιφάνειαν ύφ’ ήλίου καταλαμπομενην,
οτ ανζεται ήΧιου αόγαῖ? 5
ως φησι Τιμόθεος.
1 sugg. Wil: mss -τεφή : E.31. adds 'Οδύσσειας δ' which
can hardly belong here 2 mss σι» δή, Αρ. Reg. συ δε
3 Μ aor. λαμπρόν 4 Macr. σελάνας 5 mss also ήελίου avy.
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram.
This lino consists of proceleusmatics	with the last
foot an anapaest (ου-), the two shorts counting as one long.1
28 2
Plutarch The Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander'. Archelaiis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the following phrase in a song
but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver;
and at last Archelaiis not inelegantly called out at him, ‘But as for you, you beg it/
29 3
Plutarch Dinner-table Problems : [on sleeping in the moonlight] : It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a remission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point:
through the blue vault of the stars and of the swift-delivering Moon
30
Porphyrius quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul]: Implying further that after death the souls of the pious have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the following words :4 ‘But the Immortals will send thee to the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the golden-haired Rhadamanthus,’ naturally giving the name of Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the sun when, in Timotheus’ phrase,
she groweth with the sun’s rays.
1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable 2 cf. Apoph. Reg. 177 b 8 cf. Q. Rom. 77, Macr. 7. 16. 28 4 Od. 4. 563
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31
Vit. Eur, p. vi Nauck εν Μακεδονία ετάφη, κενοτάφιον δ’ αυτόν ’Αθ·ηνησιν εγενετο κα\ επίγραμμα επεγεγραπτο Θουκυδίδου του Ιστοριογράφου ποιήσαντοϊ ?) Τιμοθέου του μελοποιου·
Μ νήμα μῖν Ελλὺς αττασ Εὑμ7Γὡου* οστεα δ’ Γσχβι
γῆ ΜακῬδωυ ρπερ Βεξατο τέρμα βίου'
7τατρϊς δ* Έλλαδος Ελλὸς ’Αθήναΐ' πΧεΐστα Βε Μοὑται?
τερψας etc ποΧλών καί τον έπαινον βχει.
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311
Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet Timotheus:
Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument of Euripides; but his birthplace was Athens, the Greece of Greece, and giving much joy by his Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men.
1 cf. A.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187 cl, where it is ascribed to Thucydides
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Βίος
Arist. Rk. 3. 12. 1413 b βαστάζονται Be οι αναγνωστικοί, οϊον Χίαιρήμων (ακριβής γὰρ ώσπερ Χογογράφος) και Αικύμνιος των Βιθυραμβοποιών.
Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b κάΧΧος Be ονόματος το μεν, ώσπερ Αικύμνιος Xeyei, iv τοι? ψόφοις ή τω σημαινομένω, καλ αίσχος Be ωσαύτως.
Ibid. 3. 13. 1414 b δεῖ Be ειΒός τι Χεγοντα και Βιαφοράν όνομα τίθεσθαΐ' el Be μη, γίνεται κενόν και ΧηρώΒες, οιον Αικύμνιος ποιεί εν τη τέχνη, επόρονσιν όνομάζων καί αιτοπΧάνησιν καί όζους.
Sell, ad loc. (Rabe) (α') από των Βιθνραμβο-7τοιων ακριβής ην Χογογράφος 6 Αικύμνιος. (β') ό Αικύμνιος ρήτωρ ην τάς inταναΧήψεις eXeyev εκείνος επορούσεις.
Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [π. ρητορικής]· τα ΒεΐΙώΧου πώς φράσομεν αύ μουσεία λόγων, ως ΒιπΧασιο-Xoyiav καί γνωμοΧογίαν καί είκονοΧογίαν, ονομάτων τε Αικυμνιείων,1 α εκείνω εΒωρησατο προς ποίησιν ενεπείας ;
1 Ast : mss ΑικυμνΙων
1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson : Jowett ‘ treasuries ’
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Life
Aristotle Rhetoric: But the poets whose works are in everybody's hands are those who write (not to be. performed but) to be reaib such as Chaeremon, Avhose style is as finished as that of a professional speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, Licymnius.
The Same : The beauty or ugliness of a word consists in the first place, according to Licymnius, in the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning which it conveys.
The Same : Now a term should be applied only in speaking of a class and a real distinction : otherwise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term used by Licymnius in his Art, where he speaks of f speeding-on ’ and ‘ aberration ’ and f ramifications.’
Scholiast on the passage : («) Licymnius, who was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate writer of prose;1 (h) Licymnius was an orator; it was to repetition that lie gave the name of f speeding-on.’
Plato Phaed rus [on rhetoric] : And what of Pol us and his so-called shrines of learned speech2— diplasiologv (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the making of sententious remarks), iconologv (or the use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing under the name of Licymnius and presented by him to Polus by way of improving his style ?
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Sch. ad loc. 6 Αικύμνιος Be Πώλου ΒιΒάσκαλος, ος Βιήρει τα ονόματα eh κυρία, σύνθετα, άΒελφά, επίθετα, καί εις άλλα τινα.
Dioii. Hal. de Vi Die. Dem. 26	\π. Πλάτωυο?]*
καί οΰπω τουθ’ Ικανόν άλλα καί εν ττ} μετ αυτήν περιόΒω τα αύτα ποιων φανήσεται. φησϊ yap' ‘ Αει Βή τοιούτου τινος λόγου οστις τούς μεν τετελευτηκότας ίκανως επαινέσει τοΐς Βέ ζώσιν εύμενώς παραινέσει.*	ούκουν επίρρημα
έπιρρηματι παράκειται καί ρήματι ρήμα, τό μεν ίκανως τω εύμενώς τω δ’ επαινέσει το παραινέσει, και ταυτα τα πάρισα ; ου Αικύμνιοι ταυ τ είσίν, ούΒ’ Άηάθωνες, οι λέγοντες * ΰβριν ή <Κύ>πριν,'1 <ή> ‘ μισθω 7τοθέν,' ή ‘μόχθον ΆτρειΒών,'2 ἀλλ ό Βαιμόνιος ερμηνεύσαι Τίλάτων.
ΑΙΚΤΜΝΙΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1
Sext. Emp. 11, 49. 566 Bek. αγαθόν μεν oSv καί τούτο ■πρώτον ειρηκασι τήν i/yelav ουκ ολίγοι των τε ποιητών καί των συγγραφέων καί καθόλου πάντες οι από του βίου. "Σιμωνίδης μεν γάρ φησι (fr. 70)· Λικύμνιος δε προειπών ταυτα'
Αιπαρόμματε μάτερ ύψίστα,3 θρόνων σεμνών ΆπόΧλωνος βασίλεια ποθεινά, πραϋ^έλως *Τγιεία,4
ποίον υψηλόν επιφερει . . . 5
1 Μ. Schmidt: mss ή .. . πριν	2 mss also πατρίδων
3 Wil: mss -των 4 mss υγεία 5 the 311. which follow really belong to Ariphron (see ρ. 400)
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Scholiast on the passage:	Licymnius was the
teacher of Polus ; lie divided nouns into proper, compound, cognate, epithet, and other.
Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique of Demosthenes [on Plato] : And as if this were not enough, in the very next sentence there is an example of the same thing : f We require a speech vvliicli will give the dead adequate praise and the living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb contrast with adverb and verb with verb, c adequately ’ with f kindly * and e praise ’ with ‘ exhortation ; ? are not these examples of ‘ balance ’ ? And these are not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with their ‘ νβρις or Κνττρις,’ f outrage or Love/ their f μισθω ποθεν,* ‘ drunken with bribes ’ or · with bribes from somewhere/ and their μόχθον Ατρειδών, ‘ labour of the Atreidae/ 1 but of jthe divine expositor, Plato.
See also Sch. II. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. Iud. 24, Thuc. Propr. 2, De Lys. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphth. ap. Gaisf. Metr. Lat. 241, Mar. Viet. Gram. Lai. 6. 183.
THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 1
Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health has been described not only as a good, bat as the chief good, by a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (Jr. 70): and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this beginning !—
Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 6 Queen of Apollo’s holy throne, soft-laughing Health. . . .
1 all these plays upon Avoids are doubtful and the last obscure and prob. corrupt
VOL. III.
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2, 3
Stob. Ed. Phys. 41. 50 Πορφύριον εκ των Περ] 2tυγός . . . πιθανώς καί τονs εν "Άιδον νομιζομένους ποταμούς κατ νενομίκασιν 'Αχέροντα μεν δια τα άχη ως καί Μελανιππίδης . . . έπεί καί Αικνμνιός φησι'
μυρίαις παγαῖς δακρύων αγίων τε βρνεί'1
καί πάλιν’
Αγέρων αγεα 7τορθμευει βροτοΐσι.
4
Ath. 13. 564 c [π. έρωτος]* Αικνμνιός2 δ’ 6 Χίος τδν αΎπ νον φησας εράν του Ένδυμίωνος ουδέ καθενδοντος αυτόν κατακα-λύπτειν3 τους οφθαλμούς, άλλα αναπεπταμένων των βλεφάρων κοιμίζειν3 τδν ερωμένον, όπως δια παντδς άπολαύη της τον θεωρεΐν τ·δονης. λέγει δ’ ούτως·
''Ύπνος Be γαίρων ομμάτων αν'γαϊς άναπεπταμενοις οσσοίς εκοίμιζε κούρον.
5
Ibid. 603c Αικύμν.ος3 δ’ δ Χίος εν Αιθυράμβοις ’Αργΰννου φησιν ερωμένον Υμέναιον γενεσθαι.
6
Parthen. Karr. Am. 22 Περί Νανίδος· η ιστορία παρά Αικυμνίψ τ φ Χίφ μελοποιψ καλ ' Ερμησιάνακτι- νΕφασαν δε τινες καί τιιν Ζαρδίων άκρόπολιν ύπδ Κόρον τον Περσών βασιλέως άλώναι προδούσης της Κροίσου θυγατρδς Ν ανίδος. επειδή yap επολιόρκει ΊΣ,άρδεις Κύρος καί ούδεν αύτψ εις αλωσιν της πόλεως πρυΰβαινεν, εν ποΚλψ τε δε'ει ή ν μή άθροισθεν τδ συμμαχι κδν αυτής τω Κροίσψ διαλΰσειεν αυτψ τήν στρατιάν, τότε τήν παρθένον ταΰτην είχε λόγος περί προδοσίας συνθεμένην τψ Κύρψ, ει κατά νόμους Περσών εξει γυναίκα αυτήν, κατά τ^ν άκραν μηδενδς φνλάσσοντος δι οχυρότητα τού χωρίου είσδέχεσθαι τους πόλε- 4 μίονς, συνέργων αυτή καί άλλων τινών γενομενων· τδν μέντοι Κνρον μή εμπεδωσαι αν τη την υπόσχεσιν.
1 παγαίς Grot. : mss πάσαις 2 Reiliesius : mss άλκνμνιος
3 mss indic.
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2, 3
Stobaeus Physical Extracts : Porphj rius On the Styx . . . Suitable too are the names wliich have been given to rivers supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &χη ‘ pains,’ compare Melanippides (_fr. 3) . . . .; Licymnius too says of it:
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and pains; and again :
Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men.
4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love] : According to Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not close his beloved’s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these:
Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep laid the lad to rest with lids vide open.
5
The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in his Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus.
6
Parthenius Roma nces: On Xanis : from the lyric poet Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by some authorities that tlae citadel of Sardis was taken by Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ daughter Nanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, Avhen this girl, according to the story, came to a compact with him to betray the town if he would marry her according to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused to keep the promise he had made her.
z 2
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Βίο?
Ar. Xub. 681 5ΩΚΡΑΤΗ2 καί 5ΤΡΕΨΙΑΛΙΠ-2Ω. ε& εν τι 7τερι τών ονομάτων μαθειν σε δεῖ, άττ’ άρρεν εστιν άττα Β' αυτών θήλεα.
ST. άλλ’ οιΒ' εγωγ’ α θηΚε εστίν.—^Ω. είπε Βή. ΣΤ. Λὑσιλλα, ΦίΧιννα, Κλειταγόρα, Δημήτρια. ΣΩ. άρρενα Βε ποια των ονομάτων ;—ST. μύρια. 687 Φιλό^ευο?, ΔΙέλησίας, Άμυνίας.
ΞΏ. ἀλλ’, ω πονηρέ, ταύτάη εστ ούκ άρρενα. ST. ούκ άρρεν’ ύμΐν εστίν;—ούΒαμώς γ’,
5	\
€7rei
690 ττώ? αυ καΧεσειας εντνχών ’Αμυνία ;
ST. oVo)? άυ ; ώΒί, Βενρο Βενρ’ Άμυνία.
2Π. όμα? ; γυναίκα την Άμυνίαν καΧεΐς.
2Τ. οΰκουν Βικαίως ήτις ον στρατεύεται ;
Sch. έ/ά Zoe. (684) αύται πόρναι ησαν.—(686) οὐτοι επί μαΧακία ΒιαβάΧΧονται.—(691) προς την κατάΧηξιν του ονόματος επαιξεν εις ΒιαβοΧην του άνΒρός.
Ar. Ran. 932 ΔΙΟΝΥ202 και ΑΠΧΥΛ02*
ΔΙ.	νη τους θεούς ἐγω γοῖυ
ηξη ποτ’ εν μακρω χρόνω νυκτος Βιηηρυ-πνησα
τον ζουθον ίππαΧεκτρυόνα ζητών τις ἐστιν ορνις.
ΑΙ. σημεΐον εν ταΐς ναυσίν, ώ μαθεστατ/ ενεηεηραπτο.
ΔΙ. ἐγω Βε τον ΦιΧοξενου γ’ ωμην'Ί&ρυξιν είναι. 34°
PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS1 Life
Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and Strepsiades : —Soc. There’s another tiling you ought to learn about proper names, and that is to distinguish masculine from feminine.—Str. But I know which are feminine, trust me.—Soc. Well ?—Str. Lysilla, Pliilinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And masculine names ?—Stu. There’s thousands ; Phil-oxenus, Melesias, Amyiiias (686).—Soc. But they’re not masculine, you bad boy.—Str. Not masculine enough ?—Soc. Not a bit masculine ; how would you call Amyiiias if you saw him?—Str. Call him? why, like this ; Hi, Amynia ! (691).—Soc. D’ve see ? That’s a woman’s name.2—Sth. Quite right too ; she won’t join up.
Scholiast on the passage : (684) These were harlots. —(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.3—(691) The poet satirises the man by playing with the ending of the name.
The Same Frogs: Dionysus and Aeschylus:—Yes, bj’ the Gods ; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of the night trying to make out what sort of bird the tawny horse-cock was.—A. It was a ship’s figurehead. you silly dolt.—D. Why, I thought it was Eryxis son of Philoxenus.
1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such masculine names is identical with the corresponding nominative feminine 3 cf. Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch.
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Sch. ad loc. οντος yap ως άμορφος καί αηδής διαβάΧΧεται.
Plut. Q. Cojiv. 4. 4. 2 [el ή θάλασσα της γῆς εύοψοτέρα]' καίτοι φαρμάκων δυνάμεως δ ιατρι-κωτατος άριστος κριτής καί μεΧών αρετής ο φιΧομουσδτατος, ούκοΰν ,και αρετής οψων ο φιΧοψδτατος· ου yap YlvOayopa ye τούτων ουδέ Έενοκράτει διαιτητή χρηστέον, ΑvTayopa δε τω 'ποιητή καί Φ ιλοζένω τω Ερί^ἱδο? καί τω ζωypάφω Άνδροκύδει.
Ibid. And. Poet. 1 el μεν ως ΦιΧδξενος δ ποιητής eXeyev, των κρεών τα μή κρεα ήδιστά ἐστι και των Ιχθύων οι μή Ιχθύες . . .
Ath. 5. 220 a πεφύκασι δ’ οι πΧεϊστοι των φιΧοσδφων των κωμικών κακή^/οροι μάΧΧον είναι, ει γε καί Αισχίνης δ Σωκρατικός εν μεν τω Τ^λαυγεῖ ... δ δε Καλλίας αυτοί) περιέχει τήν του Καλλίου προς τον πατέρα διαφοράν και τήν ΤΙροδίκου και ’Αvaξayδpoυ των σοφιστών δια-μώκησιν. Xέyει yap ως δ μεν ΤΙρδδικος Θηρα-μένην μαθητήν άπετέΧεσεν, δ δ’ ετερος ΦιΧδξενον τον 'Έιρύξιδος καί ’Αριφράδην τον αδελφόν Άρι-γνώτον του κιθαρωδού, θέΧων άπδ της τών δηΧωθέντων μοχθηρίας καί περί τα φαΰΧα Χιχνείας έμφανίσαι τήν τών παιδευσάντων διδασκαλίαν. 1 2
1 son or father of this Ρ. ; ‘ Eryxis of the deme of Cephisia ’ occurs in a 5th-Cent. inscription, I. G. i. 338. 1. 6
2 stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because he was ill-sliapen and did not know Ιιολν to behave himself.1
Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether tlie greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to be found in the greatest physician, and of the artistic value of a musical performance in the greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such matters as these we must not seek the decision of Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter Androcydes.2
The Same How the Young should hear Poetry : If, as the poet Philoxenus said;, the best of meat is not meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philosophers have a better claim to be called slanderers than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callias not only has an account of the quarrel between Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For lie declares that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this education from the gluttony and general depravity of the pupils.
metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut, quotes from a poem, perh. from the Banquet (see below p. 361)
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Ibid. 1. 6 b [π. όψοφαγίας]' Θεόφιλο? 8ε φησιν ‘ Οὐχ ώσπερ Φιλό^ευου του Ί&ρύξιΒος' εκείνος yap, ως εοικεν, επιμεμφόμενος την φύσιν είς την άπόλαυσιν ηΰξατό ποτε γερανού την φάρυγγα σχεϊν'
Ibid. 1. 6 d [π. του αυτοί)]· άλλοι 8ε φίλιχθυν τον Φιλόξενόν φασιν·	’Αριστοτέλης 8ε φιλόΒει-
7τνον απλώς, ος καί γράφει που ταυτα' 1 Δημη-γορουντες εν τοι? δχλοις κατατρίβουσιν δλην την ημέραν εν τοίς θαύμασι καλ προς τους εκ Φάσι-8ος η Βορυσθενους καταπλεοντας, άνεγνωκότες ούδβν πλήν εί το Φιλόξενου Αεΐπνον οὐχ ολου.’ Φαινίας 8ε φησιν ὅτι Φιλόξενος ό Κυθήριος ποιητής κτλ.
Ath. 1.	4 b [π. άναγραφάς Βείπνων]· του
Φιλόξενου 8ε του ΛευκαΒιου Δείπνου Πλάτωυ ό κωμωΒιοποιος μεμνηται (εν Φάωνι *)■
Α........ἐγω δ’ <ών> 2 ενθά8) εν τη ’ρημία
τουτὶ Βιελθεϊν βούλομαι το βιβλίον προς εμαυτόν.—Β. εστι 8\ άντιβολώ σε, τούτο τί ;
Α. Φιλο^ἐυον καινή τις όψαρτυσία.
Β. επίΒειξον αυτήν ήτις εστ.—Α. ακούε 8η.
6 ‘ άρξομαι εκ βολβοΐο τελευτήσω δ’ επί θύννον .
Β. επί θύννον ; ούκούν τής τελευταίας 3 πολύ κράτιστον ενταύθα γε4 τετάγθαι τάξεω?.
1 from Ath. 7. 325 a, where 11. 9-10 are quoted without mention of Philox. 2 Pors. 3 Cas : mss reAevrrjs 4 mss omit ye
1 Wil. Theophrastus 9 qf. Arist. Prob. 28. 7. 950 a, 344
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus,1 ‘ Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to have blamed Nature and wished that he had had the neck of a crane so as to have the greater pleasure in eating.’2
The Same [on the same subject] : Other authorities vouch for Philoxenus’ weakness for fish; Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his dinner, where he says : ‘ They spend the whole day holding forth to chance audiences at tlie puppet-shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the Borystlienes, though they have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never finished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet Philoxenus of Cythera, etc.3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of banquets]: Plato the comic poet speaks of the Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian 4 thus:—fA. While 1 am here in the wilds I am going to read myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? —A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—B. Give me a sample of it.—A. Well, listen : f With onion I’ll begin, λνίΐΐι tunny end.’—B. With tunny? Then in that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the
Eud. Eth. 3. 2. 1231 a, Nic. Eth. 3. 13. 1118 a, Eust. 1817. 25 (‘not the neck of a crane . . . but a gullet three cubits long ’) 3 see p. 382	4 it will be seen that the identification of the
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, and of him with ‘ the Leucadian/ is not certain ; Ath. 4. 146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the Cytherian as its author, but its style belies the latter; Eust. 1283. 31, who quotes δέμας (10) and uevpccv έιτιήρανος (7 b)as Plato’s with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded Plato’s apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, as on other grounds they prob. are
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A. (βοΧβούς μεν σποδιά δαμάσας καταχύσ-ματι δεύσας
10 ως 7τΧείστους διάτpωyε' τ ο yap δέμας άνερος ορθοί.1
και τάδε μεν δη ταντα' θαλάσσης δ’ ες τεκν άπειμιά
eirα μετά μικρόν'
*	ουδέ Χοπάς κακόν εστιν' άτάρ το τά-
ηηνον άμεΐνον·* 2
και μετ όλίγα*
*	όρφων αιόΧίαν σύνοδον τά τε καρχαρίαν τε μη τεμνειν, μη σοι νέμεσις θεόθεν κατα-
πνεύση,
ἀλλ’ δΧον όπτήσας παράθες' ποΧΧον yap άμεινον.
πονΧύποδος πΧεκτή δ\ ήν πιΧήσης3 κατά καιρόν,
5b εφθή τής οπτής, ήν ή μείζων, ποΧύ κρείττων,
ήν όπταΧ δε δυ ώσ', εφθή κΧαίειν άyόpεvε^ τρί^/Χη δ’ ούκ εθεΧει νεύρων επιήρανος είναι'
παρθένον ’λρτεμιδος yάp εφν και στόματα μισεί.
σκόρπιος αν ----- Β. παίσειε ye σον τον
πρωκτόν νπεΧθών.’
από τούτον του ΦιΧοξενου καί ΦιΧοξενειοι τινες πΧακονντες ώνομάσθησαν· περί τούτου Χρύσιππός φησιν' Ι Έγώ κατέχω τινά όψoφάyov επι
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row.1—A. ' Onions with coals made tame, with sauce bedewed, Munch thou and munch; "twill rouse the man in thee ; Enough of that; I’ll seek the ocean’s brood.’ And a little further—f Though good the dish, better the frying-pan.’ And after a little—f Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; Nay, fry and serve them whole ; ’tis far the best. And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it wel® If it be great, is better boiled than fried ; Yet boil a pair ; then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not serve thy purpose now ; Born of Maid Artemis he’s
cold for love. A scorpion now--------- B. Shall sting
you on the rump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus says, e I remember a gourmet who so far departed
1 met. from soldiers drilling ?
1 Dind: mss δ. άνορθοΐ 2 mss add όϊμαι 3 Mein: mss αν ἐπιλ^ψη 4 Kock : mss ayopevu
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τοσοϋτον εκπεπτωκότα του μη εντρεπεσθαι τοῖς πΧησίον επί τοι? ηινομζνοις ώστε φανερώς iv τοι? βαΧανείοις την τε χβΐρα συνεθίζειν προς τα θερμά καθιεντα είς ύδωρ θερμόν καί το στόμα αναηαρηαριζόμενον θερμω, όπως δηΧονότι εν τοις θερμοΐς δυσκίνητος τ}, εφασαν γάρ αυτόν καί τους όψοποίοΰντας υποποιεΐσθαι, ΐνα θερμότατα παρατίθωσί καί μόνος καταναΧίσκη αυτός των Χοι,πών συνακοΧουθεΐν μη δυναμενων.* τά δ’αυτά καί περί του Κυθηρίου ΦιΧοξένου ίστορουσι.
ΦΙΑΟΞΕΝΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΛΕΤΚΑΔΙΟΤ ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
1—5 Δεῖπνον
Ath. 15. 685 (1 [π. στεφάνων']' Φιλοξενος	δ διθυραμβοποώς
εν τί επίΎραφομενψ Αείπνω αρχ^ν ποιείται τδν στέφανον της ευωχίας ούτωσ) λετων
κατο, χειρός δ’ ήΧυθ' ύδωρ’ απαΧός παιδίσκος εν αρηυρεα προχόω φερων επεχευεν 5 εΐτ1 εφερε στέφανον Χεπτας από μυρτίδος1 ευ-ηνητων κΧάδων δισύναπτον.
2
Ibid. 4. 146 f [π. δείπνων]· Φιλόξενος δ’ δ Κυθήριοϊ εν τφ επιγραφομενψ Αείπνερ—είιτερ τούτου κα\ δ κωμωδιοποιδς Πλάτων
34δ
1 Grotef : mss στεφανολεπτας α. μυρτίδων
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from the rule of consideration for one’s neighbours as openly to put his hand into the hot water at the baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring both hand and mouth to heat he might the more readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the food extremely hot, so that lie might despatch the whole of a dish while his neighbours were perforce waiting for it to cool.’ The same tale is told of Philoxenus of Cythera.1
See also Plut. Lai. Viv. 1, De Amore \, Ael. V. 11. 10. 9.
THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF LEUCAS1 2
1-5 The Banquet
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb-writer Philoxenus in the work called The Banquet makes the wreath the beginning of his feast, thus:
Then came water for the hands. A dainty child bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over them, and then brought a -wreath that Λναβ double-woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle.
2
The Same [on banquets] : Philoxenus of Cythera in the work called The Banquet—if indeed it is he aud not Philoxenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the
1 the confusion between the P.’s obviously began early
2 identification with the son of Eryxis uncertain
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4u τψ Φαωνι έμνησθη καί μή τ ου Α ευκαδίου Φ ιλοξενου—τοιαύτην εκτίθεται παρασκευήν δείπνου·
εις δ’ 6φερον ΒιπΧόοι τταϊΒες Χιπαρώπα τράπεζαν άμμι, erepav δ’ ἐτεροις αΧΧοις δ’ erepav1 μέχρις ου πΧηρωσαν οίκον
5 ral Be προ? ύψιΧύχνους εστιΧβον αύγάς
ευστεφανοι Χεκάναις 2 παροψίσι τ όξυβάφων re πΧηθεϊ2 συν τε χΧιΒώσαι παντοΒαποϊσι τεχνας 10 ευρημασι προ? βιοτάν, ψυχάς ΒεΧεασματίοισι.
πάρφερον εν κανεοις μάζας χιονόχροας αΧΧοι,
<τοΐς> Β* επι 4 7τρωτά παρήΧθ'
15 ου κάκκαβος, ω φιΧοτάς,
ἀλλ’ άXoπay€ς <7τλάτο? αΧΧο> Υ#*» μεγίστου 5
παντοπίθον Χιπαράν τ εχ εγχελνυ άντιν άρίσταν, yoyypov 6ων όμεταν,6 20 πΧήρες Oeorepirh' ἐπ* αότω δ’ ἀλλο 7ταρήΧθ€ τόσον βατις δ* ἐυἐ^9 7 ΙσόκυκΧος.
μικρά Be κακκάβι ης εχοντα τ 'ό μεν yaXeoO τι,
25 ναρκίον αΧΧο, <Χο>ττ<άς τ> αρ' ης ετερα <τακ€ράν> πιαΐν άττ6 τευθιάΒων 8
35°
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Phaon1—describes the provision made for a feast in the following terms :
In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,2 one for these of us, another for those, till the house was full. And each table glistened in the rays ot lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant all with the manifold inventions of the art of good living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail-studded charger,3 the greatest in the world, was laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam-ing; eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, a dish for a God !4 5 and yet on its heels came another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and another dish there was teeming with tender squid
1 see p. 344	2 cf. Eust. 13SS. 6-4 (Φιλόξ.) 3 lit.
width: or tray or dish ? cf. Inscr. Phoc. ap. Collitz Gr. Dialeklinschr. 1555. b. 16 άποτεισάτω αργυρίου πλάτη εβδομη-κυντα where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent 4 cf. Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) ερικυδεα yoyypov, | κείμενον εν λοπάδεσσ'· δ δ’ επ' εννεα κειτο τράπεζας
\ mss ετεροι άλλοι δ’ St. 2 Β: mss 4στεφανοι λαχάνοις
3 Kai(bel): mss 6ξ. πλήρεις 4 Hart. -Β : mss άλλοι δ’ επεί
5 Kai -E: mss άλλ’ άλλοπλατ€ίί τί μ. (τό correction of τας corruption of yας)	6 E : mss fravr' επαθεν λιπαροντες
εγχελεατινες άριστον γογγροιτοιωνητεμων	7 Β: mss βα-
στισνεην 8 Β·Ε: mss άλλου παρης ετερον πίων απδ τευθιάδα
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καί σητηοττουΧυττοΒείων <των> αιταΧοττΧοκάμων }
30	θερμός μετά ταυτα τταρηΧθον ισοτράττεζος όΧος νήστις2 συνόδων πτυρός <όσσον κη>ττ\ βάθμοΐς <άτμον>3 ἀτμίζω υ ἔτι, τω δ" ἔπι βυσταϊ*
35 τευθίΒες, ω φίΧε, κάζανθισμεναι κα-ρϊΒες αι κυφαϊ τταρηΧθον 5 θρυμμάτιζες δ* ἐ7τι ταύταις εὑπἐταλοι χΧοεραί τ’ ῆδ’ άΒυφάραγγες <εης>,6 40 παι ττυριΒίων 7 στεηαναϊ φυσταϊ8 μεηαθος κατά κακκάβου ηΧυκυοξεες, οΐος9 όμφαΧος θοινας καΧειται
ττάρ γ* ἐμὶν /cai τίν, σαφ* οίδα.10 45 ἐ? τάδε,11 υαι μά #60ὑ?, υττερμεηαθες τι Βεμας θύννου 12 μόΧεν οπτόν εκεΐσε θερμόν, όθι13 γλυφίσιυ τετμηαται ευθύς ἀπ* αύτάς 50 α? ύπο-γαστριΒίας 14 Βιανεκεως ετταμύνειν εϊττερ εμιν τε μεΧοι καλ τΧν15 μάΧα κεν κε'χαροίμεθ'· ἀλλ’ ὅ^βυ εΧΧίττομεν16 55 θοίνα τταρεης, α τ’ άτταΧ-Χάξαι17 Βυνάτ εηκρατέως εγωγβ, κᾶ ου Are λἐγοι <τι?>,18 ττάνθ' α τταρής ετύμως άμμιν, τταρετταισε Βε τ θύμον 19
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide as a table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as if it had never left the stove,1 and, as stuffing thereto,2 squids, my boy, and hump backed prawns baked brown.3 Next those sweetly-pitted4 simnels all flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter 5 wheaten rolls big as pannikins—such as make the main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine !
Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts 6 as, were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,7 we should think ourselves lucky indeed ! But to resume, the feast was spread, and what may be despatched -without exceeding,8 that will I,9 albeit no man could tell truly all that was before us, and my
1 lit. the threshold of the fire ; cf. Matr. 82	2 ef.
the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64	4 cf. Eubul. 2.
191. 11. Κ 5 some kind of flavouring, cf. yXvKv-niKpos e i.e. ύπογαστριδίας {sc. μερίδας) as 7 the Gk. is ‘ ward off,’ apparently a colloquial use, cf. άπαλλάττβιν below 8 he takes his metaphor from his tale 9 supptring απαλλάξω
1 Β : mss σηπίον πολυποσιών άπ. 2 Sell weigh : rnss μνη-
στής 3 E: mss πvpbs επϊ βαθμούς 4 Jf(eineke)-E : mss
άτμ. επϊ τψ δ’ επίπυστat	5 Dind.-M-2?-Jac : mss φίλαι ku\
ξανθαι μελικαρίδες αι κουφαι 6 Mus.-27: mss τε fyrpapvyes,
τε ηδυ φαρ. (Knox Ιδε?ν φάραγγες) 7 Knox : mss πυριων τε
8 Schmidt: mss στeyvai βύσται	9 Schmidt-2?: mss κακά
κακκάβου γλυκυου δξιος 10 * Koenen-.l/-Jac : mss πapayεμιv
καπινσαφνοιδα 11 E: mss εσταδε, εύσταδε 12 Β: mss
τίθεμος 9vyμου 13 E : mss εκε7θεν θερμδν δθεν 14 * * Β-
Kai.-E: mss yλυφ\s τετμενον ευθυ επ' αυτas ras vnoyaTTplSas
15 B: mss διανεκεος επαμυνε πεμιντε μ. κ. τιν 16 Β: 111SS
ουθεν έλλείπομεν 17 E: mss δτε παλάζαι 18 Β-E Χ inss
επ.κρ. «γ. €τικοΰ καί λεγοι 19 K’li.-J[-Β-Ε : mss πάντα and
νμμιν παρεπεσαι δε θερμόν
VOL. III.
Α Α
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60 σπΧά~/χνον· εττειτα Βε νήστις ΒέΧφακος οίκετικάς καί νώτο? εσήΧθε 1 καί όσφυς καί μινυρίηματα θερμά· καί κεφάΧαιον οΧον 65 Βιάπτυχες εφθόν άττερκτεν-θηΧο'γα'λακτοτρόφου 2 ττνικτάς ερίφου τταρεθηκαν, εϊτα Βιεφθ' άκροκώ-Χια σχεΧίΒας τε μετ αυτών 70 Χενκοφορινοχρόους,
ὑίγχἴ!> ^κεφάΧαια, ττόΒας τε χνανμάτιόν τε σεσιΧ-φιωμενον 3 εφθά τ’ εττειτα κώτττ 4 ερίφων τε καί άρνών 75	ταυθ’ ὑπερ ώμόκρεως 5 -χορΒά
μιξεριφαρνοΎενής 6 αν Βη φιΧεοντι θεοί· τούτ , ώ φιΧοτάς, <σύ y άΒην> εσθοις κε·8 Xaywa Β' εττειτ 80 άΧεκτρυόνων τε νεοσσοί, θερμά τε ποΧΧά χύΒαν ηΒη τταρεβάΧΧετο ττερ-Βίκων τε φασσεων τε,9 καί μαΧακοπτνχεων 85 άρτων ομοσνζυηα Βε ξανθόν τ θεν μεΧι καί γάλα σύμ-ττακτον τό κε10 τυρόν άττας τἱ9 ήμεν εφασχ άτταΧόν, κηηών εφάμαν. οτε Β* ήΒη 90 βρωτύος ήΒε ποτάτος ἐ? κόρον ρμεν εταίροι11
ηΧυκίστα
7
€7τειστ}Χ~
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lieart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, chitterlings, and what not.1 of a stall-fed porker, and, boiled whole and splits the head of a thorough-milk-fattened cosset kid2 killed by strangling,3 and then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled etceteras,4 snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the titbits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or roast of kid and lamb,5 and to them the luscious raw sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare indeed as the Gods love—aye, there’s a dish you would eat your fill of, sweet sir ! And then chickens and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of partridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. So now when we comrades had more than enough both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed
1 the Gk. is ‘ warblings,’ evidently the colloquial name for part of a pig 2 άπερκτος shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. &<pepKTos), βϋθηλος well plied with milk 3 to keep the blood in it 4 lit. limb-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal in Greece
1 B: mss νώτιος εϊλ-ηφε	2 Kai.-iJ: mss απερπευθηνος
άλεκτοτρόφου 3 Dobr. (but κεφάλαια): mss ρ. και κεφαλσ.1 αττοδοϊ τεχναμαπ uvrts εσιλφιωμενον 4 E (following Knox's suggestion to expel κρεα): mss κρεα οπτά άλλ’ 5 B-E : mss αθυττερωμακαρός	6 Β : mss y\vKvs rap ξ< κ	7 E : εσαεϊ
would give hiatus: or νροφρόνως ?	8 Β : mss καί
9 transp. E : HISS ττερδ. φασ. τε χνδ. ήδη δε τταρεβ. θερ. ττολ.
10 Dind: mss καί 11 Schw : mss ετ. ϊμεν
Α Α
ο
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τηνα μῖν εξαπάειρον1 Βμώες, εττειτα Be παΐΒες νίτττρ' εΒοσαν κατο, χειρων,2 95 σμάμασιν ιρινομίκτοις
χΧιεροθαΧττες ΰΒωρ εττε^χεοντες τ άσσον οσον< τι?> ἐχρ^?»3 εκτριμμά τε Χαμττρον <εκάστω> σινΒονυφες4 ΒίΒοσαν 100 «αι χριμάτι 5 άμβροσίοΒμα
καί στεφάνους ΙοθαΧεας . . .
3
Ath. 14. 642 f 67Γ€£ δέ καί Ι Ku0^pios Φιλόξενος ey τ£ Αεΐπνιρ δευτέρων τραπεζών μνημονίων πολλά /cat τών ἡμ»' παρακείμενων ώνόμασεν, φέρε καί τούτων απομνημονεύσωμεν·
τά9 6 δἐ δἡ ττρόσθεν μοΧούσας ^τάς^ 7 Χιτταρανγεΐς8 ττορθμίΒας ττοΧΧων αγαθών πάλιν εΐσφερον 9 ηεμουσας, τά? εφήμεροι καΧεοντι δεύτερα?10 τραττεζας, 5 αθάνατοι Be τ Α μαΧθείας κέρας· ται? δ’ ἐν μεσαισιυ 11 εηκαθιΒρυ-Θύ] μέγα 'χάρμα βροτοϊς Χευκος μυεΧος γλαγερό?,12 ΧετττοΙς άραχνας εναΧιηκίοισι ττεττΧοις 10 συγ/ειιλὑπτωυ13 οψιν αισχύ-νας νπο μ ή κατίΒρ <τι?>14 7τωϋ <τό> μαΧο·γενες Χιττόντ άνάηκα15
1 7ἱ: mss εξεπαείρςον 2 cf. Ath. 4. 156 e ; here this citation ends, but 11. 92-102 are quoted b}' Ath. 9. 409 e 3 Bi mss έχρηζεν * Ει mss λαμπρα σινδονυφη 5 Ει mss χρίματ	6 E sc. τραπεζας : for μολ. ‘ gone ’ cf. Od. 17.
190: mss τάς 7 E 8 as this word involves the only resolved foot in the poem, it is perh. corrupt (λινανγε7s ?)
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and then gave each a damask linen napkin1 and an unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh violets . . .2
3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And since Fhiloxenus of Cvthera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of ‘ second tables ’ (or dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying before us, let us quote his Avords :
The first tables now being gone,3 they brought in those bright and shining ferryboats with many good things fraught, called by mortal men the second tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of Amalthea ; 4 and in the midst thereof was builded a great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born
1 cf. Eust. 18S7. 50 ({ P. of Cythera’) 2 here, where the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the pouring of the libation ; the rest follows below 3 the tops of the tables—one to every three guesls—were movable 4 the cornucopia or horn of plenty
9 M: mss etVe</>. 10 B-E: mss ς<ρ·ημ4ριοι κ. νυν (corr. of β' ?) τ ρ.	11 mss σταίσι δ’ iv peaais 12 Kai: mss γλυκερός
13 Cas: ms -τον	14 Cas.	15 E (τ6 suppl. K): mss
μήλοy. π. λιπών tous avdynais
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ξηρόν εν ξηραϊς 1 Άρισταί-ου μεΧιρρύτοισι2 παγαῖ?*
Ιδ τω δ’ ονομ ης j* άμυΧος.f 3 χερσϊ δ’ <ὰρ ούκ> εττεθεντο <τό> ατόμιον μαΧεραΐς άνδεξαμεναις* οτι κα5 δίδω τι?, α Ζ ανος καΧερντι 20 τρώγματ,’ eVei γ’ εττενειμαν 6
εΓγκατακνακομιιγες ττεφρυ<γμόνον 7τνροβρομοΧευκερεβινθ-ακανθ ιΒομικριτριά$υ-β ρωματοττα vt ανα μικτόν 25 άμττυκι καρπία'
στιχάς 7 τταρε^ίνετο τούτοις σταιτινοκοηχομαηης 8 Ι u — υ υ το Ι ζεσεΧαιο-
ξανθειτπταηκαττυρ^ωτ^ος 9 30 χοιρινός,10 άδεα δ1 ei;-
Λτὑτλωτ’ όττόφωκτ άνάριθμα11 και μεΧίττακτα τετν^μεν αφθονα σασαμόφωκτα12 τνρακίνας τε ηαΧακτι-35	καιμέΧισυη κατάφορτος 13
ῆδ’14 άμυΧος ττΧαθανίτας·15 σασαμοτοροττα·γη 16 δἐ Λται ζεσεΧαιοττα^η ττΧατύνετο 17 σασαμότταστα 40 ττεμματα, κατ ερέβινθοι
κνακομιηεϊς 18 άτταΧαΐς θάΧΧοντες ωαις,19
1 Μ : mss -οί> 2 Μ: mss παλιρ. 3 τω Μ : mss τ6 : πνριατα ? : clearly we want a beestings-pudding and another syllable 4 E : mss χερσϊν δ' (ΐτίθίντο στ. μ. ταν δεξαμενήν
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flock dry ’mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus —and men knew it as beestings-pudding.1 And the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that took all that was given ; and the name thereof2 is the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep-mingled3 with saffron, roast wheaten-oaten-samphire-chickpease-thistletop 4-petticake- sweetmeat-allmix witli its waxen rim ; row for row beside this 5 was lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi-cake, SAveet round fennel-cakes past number, and honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine-flour platterbread ; broadcast also were cheese-and-sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled cakes, aye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant
1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-Ood of farmers, are the goat’s udders: this sort of passage doubtless has its connexion with the after-dinner games of Ρικασίαι or likenesses, and yp7(pot or riddles 2 i.e. one might well call it 3 iy-κατα- the prepositions 4 said to be eaten still by Scotch children ; or perk, groundsel (ppiyepcov), classed as a wild potherb by Theophr. Η P. 7. 7. 1	5 pi. because in slices
(cf. iirentpav above), one to each guest
5	31: mss καί 6 E : mss «rei τ' (ἔπειγ’) eVeVei/*eν	7 E
(for ϊτpta ‘cakes’ cf. Anacr. 18 and for form of adj. κορίδιος
cf .γαστριδ/α (sc. pf pis) above and επιτνμιβίδιος), στ ιχάς adv.
like ayKas : mss -ςρΐβινθοακανθουμικρπο- (-μικτριτο-, -μικτριτυ-)
and κηροιδηστίχας 8 * Μ (correct the quantity in L. and
S.): mss ταιτινοκοχχομανής e suppl. Hart. 10 * 12 elsewh,
called χοιρινής 11 31 l mss adeade κυκλωτα ομοφλωκτα
12 Schw.-J/ : mss οφθόνατ ασαμόφλωκτα 13 31—E as one
word 14 E: mss r\s	15 31: mss πλαταΐΊΐ 16 Schmidt:
mss aaaapopvTOTrayi) 17 31 : mss πλατυντο 19 31— Diehl :
mss καί τΐρεβινθοχνακοσυμμιχας 19 E : mss 4v icpais
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old1 τ άμυγδαΧίδες <T6> τάν μαΧακοφΧοΐδων2 <ἐτάτ>τετο,3 τρωκτά τε τταισϊν
45 άδυεδή4 κάρυ\ αΧΧα θ'
οσσα ιτρ&ττει τταρα θοίναν οΧβιόπΧοντον <ἔμεν.> 5 7τόσις δ’ εττεραίνετο κότ-ταβοί τε λόγοι τ ἐπι κοινάς,
50 ετᾶα. τι καινόν 6 εΧεχθη κομψόν άθυρμάτιον
καί θαύμασαν αΰτ επί τ ρνησαν7 . . .
4
Ath. 11. 476 e [π. κεράτινων ποτνρίων]· καί Φιλόξενος δ’ <5 Κυθηριος εν rep επνγραφομενω Αείπνω φ-ησίν
πίνετο νεκτάρεον πομ 8 ἐν χρυσἐαι? προτομαΐς καΧών κεράωνβ εβρεχοντο δ* ου κατά μικρόν10 . . .
5
Ibid. 487 a [ττ. μετάνιπτρον]· φιλἐ^νοι 5e ό διθυραμβοποώς εν τφ επι"γραφομενω Αείπνιρ μετά rb άπονίφασθαι τάς χεΐρχς προπινων τινι φησι·
1 E : mss cpl, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts and seeds 2 Β (τε suppl. M): mss μαλακόφλοια ων 8 E 4 so Fiorillo, but the compel, is strangely formed if it comes from εδομαι and not e'Sos: mss αδυιδ-η 5 Β 9 Dalecamp : mss κηνον 7 Β, adding περισσως from Pind. fr. 216: mss επειτ ί,ν.	8 cf. Luc. IJermot. 60	9 M-E : mss τε άλλων
κεράτων 10 Hart: mss εβρεχον δε κ, μ.
1 i.e. hairy pods ; the ερέβινθος of Dioscorides is identified by Sibthorp with cicer arictinum, so called from the pod, 360
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in their tender fleeces,1 sorb-apples, soft-skinned almonds, the delicious walnuts the children 2 love to munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet that cometh of prosperous wealth.
Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus and the general talk,3 when some new and witty quip was made which the company all marvelled at and praised the maker ....
4
The Same [on cups made of horns] : Moreover Philoxenus of Cythera says in the work entitled The Banquet:
The nectar-draught4 was drunk in the golden forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing merry.5
5
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after washing the hands at table]: Compare the dithyramb-w riter Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquet, when pledging someone after the washing of the hands :
which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and covered with short hairs (E)	2 or servants, i.e. waiters
8	prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, recitations ancl the like) or the toasting of friends in the immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a riddle that perh. came here see above, p. 343	4 prob. a
toast (see n. 3)	5 the frag, printed below as 19 of P. of
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus
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. . . συ 8ε τάν8* αβακχίωτον1 εΰ8ροσον ττΧήρη μετανιτττρι8α 8εξαι· Ίτραύ τί τοι, Βρόμιος •γάνος τόδε 8ους επι τερψιν ττάντας άγει1 2 . . .
ΦΙΛΟΞΕΝΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΚΤΘΗΡΙΟΤ
Βίος
Suid. ΦιΧόξενος· EύΧυτί8ου Κυθήριος Χυρικός. ε·γραψε Διθυράμβους κ8'· τεΧευτα 8ε εν Έφέσω. ουτος άν8ροπο8ισθεντων των Κυθήρων υττο *Αθηναίων3 ή^/οράσθη υττο * Α·γεσυΧου τινός, καί υπ’ αυτου ετράφη, και ΧΙύρμηξ εκαΧεϊτο. ετται8εύθη 8ε μετά τον θάνατον 9Α·γεσυΧου, ΜεΧανιττττί8ου ττριαμενου αυτόν του Χυρικοΰ. Καλλίστρατο? 8ε 'ΗρακΧείας αυτόν ·γράφει ΤΙοντικής. ε·γραψε 8ε μεΧικώς Γενεαλογίαν των ΑΙακι8ων.
Marin. Par. 69 άφ' ου ΦιΧόξενος 8ιθυραμβο-7τοιός τεΧευτα βίους ετη Ρ ρ, ετη ΗΔΡΙ, άρχοντος ’Αθήνησιν Τίυθεου.
Hesych.	ΔούΧωνα· τον μουσικόν ΦιΧόξενον,
ειτει8ή 8ου\ος ε·γε·γονει ΦιΧόζενος. ην 8ε τό <γενος Κ υθήριος.
1 E, cf. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or σ.βακχίάζτον^?): mss εκβακχια 2 Mein : mss airavras ay. 3 mss Αακεδαιμο-,’ίων
1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, and the person addressed is the friend of. 11. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37
2 cf. ({jAvtos, and. Λυτίδηβ I.G. ii. 15G6	3 424 b.c. 4 re-
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchic after-washing bumper; sure, Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy to lead all on to greater pleasure.1
PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA Life
Suidas Lexicon : Philoxenus :—Son of Eulytides,2 of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithyrambs; died at Ephesus. When Cvthera was enslaved by the Athenians,3 he was bought by a certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was called Myrmex or the Ant.4 He received his education after the death of Agesylus, when he became the property of the lyric poet Melanip-pides.5 According to Callistratus he belonged to the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a Genealogy· of the Aeacids in lyric verse.
Parian Chronicle'. From the time when Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of Pytheas at Athens.6
Hesychius Glossary :	Dulon : — The musician
Philoxenus, because lie had been a slave. He was by birth of Cvthera.
ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his music, «as Ar. Thesm. 100 speaks of Agathon’s ‘ant-runs’; cf. Pherecr, quoted p. 285	5 who died before 413 (see p. 231)	6 380
b.c.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his floruit at 39S
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R. ol μεν ουν αρχαίοι μελοποιοί, λἐγω δ* Άλκαϊόν τε καί Σαπφώ, μικράς εποιούντο στροφάω ώστε ev όλίγοι? τοι? κώλοις ου πολλούς elarjyov τά? μετάβολος, ἐ7τωΒοΐς τ6 πάνυ εχρώντο ολ,ιγοι?· ol Be περί Στησίχορόν τε καί ΥΙίνΒαρον, μείζους ερηασάμενοι τάς περιόΒους, ει? πολλά μέτρα καί κώλα Βιε-νειμαν αύτάς, ούκ άλλου τινος ή τής μεταβολής ερωτι. οι Be ye Βιθυραμβοποιοί καί τους τρόπους μετεβαλλον, Δωρίους τε καί Φpυyίoυς καί ΑυΒίους εν τω αύτω ασματι ποιούντες* καί τ ας μελωδία? εξήλλαττον, τότε μεν εναρμονίους ποιοΰντες, τότε Βε χρωματικάς, τότε Be Βιατόνους· καί τ οΐς ρυθμοΐς κατο, πολλήν άΒειαν ενεξουσιάζοντες Βιετελουν οι ye Βή κατά Φιλόξενον καί Τιμόθεον καί Τελεστήν' επεί παρά ye τοῖς άρχαίοις τεταγ-μενος ήν ό Βιθυραμβος. ή Βε πεζή λεξις άπασαν ελευθερίαν εχει καί άΒειαν ποικίλλειν ται? μετά-βολαις τήν σύνθεσιν όπως βούλεται.
Plut. Mus. 30	[π. Βιαστροφήν τήν τής μου-
σικής]* καί ’Αριστοφάνης ό κωμικός μνημονεύει Φιλόξενου καί φησιν ότι εις τούς κυκλίους χορούς μέλη είσην^κατο.
Ibid. 31 οτι Be παρά τάς άyωyάς καί τάς μαθήσεις Βιόρθωσις ή Βιαστροφή yiyveTai, Βήλον ’Αριστόξενος εποίησε. των yap κατά τήν αυτού ηλικίαν φησί Τελεσία τω θηβαίω συμβήναι νεω μεν οντι τραφήναι εν τῆ καλλίστη μουσική καί μαθεΐν άλλα τε των εύΒοκιμούντων καί Βή καί τά ΥΙινΒάρου, τά τε Διονυσίου του Θηβαίου καί τά Λάμπρου καί τά Πρατίνου καί των λοιπών οσοι 364
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The older lyric poets, by which I mean Alcaeus and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas; their few lines admitted but few variations, and they used the epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and distributed them among many metres and lines simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb-writers went farther. They varied the styles, using Dorian, Phrygian, «and Lydian in one and the same poem; modulated the melodies, making them at one time enharmonic, at another chromatic, and at another diatonic; and persisted in doing what they liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes ; with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys complete freedom to adorn its structure with all the variations it chooses.
Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music] : The comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, saying that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the circular choruses.1
The Same: It is clear that improvement or the reverse comes by way of the various schools and systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he gives the following account of his contemporary Telesias of Thebes. This man, as it happened, was instructed in the best music and learnt the works of the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric
1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ description of Timotheus, see p. 285
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τών λυρικών άνΒρες iyevovro ποιηταί κρουμάτων αγαθοί' καί αύλήσαι Be καλώς καί περί τα λοιπά μέρη τής συμπάσης παιδεία? ίκανώς Βιαπονη-θήναι* παραλλάξαντα Be την της ακμής ηλικίαν ου τω σφόδρα έξαπατηθήναι υπό τής σκηνικής τε καί Ίτοικίλης μουσικής, ως καταφρονήσαι των καλών εκείνων εν οις άνετράφη, τα Φιλοξένου Be καί Τιμοθέου εκμανθάνειν, καί τούτων αυτών τα ττοικιλώτατα καί πλείστην εν αυτοις εχοντα καινοτομίαν' όρμήσαντά τ επί το ποιείν μέλη καί Βιαπειρώμενον άμφοτέρων τών τρόπων, του τε 11 ινΒαρείου και Φιλο^ενείον, μή Βύνασθαι κατορθοϋν εν τω Φιλοξενείω yiver ηεηενήσβαι δ5 αιτίαν την εκ τταιΒος καλλίστην ιιγωγἐν.
Philod. Mus. 9. 18. 6 Kemke καί τούς Βιθυραμ-βικούς δἐ τρόπους ει τις συηκρίναι, τον τε κατο, Π ίνΒαρον και τον κατά Φιλόξενου, μεηάλην εύρεθήσεσθαι την Βιαφοράν τών επιφαινόμενων ηθών, τον Βέ αυτόν είναι τρόπον.
Sch. Ar. Plut. 179 [ερα 8ε Aais]· . . . αυτή 8ε θυ^άτηρ ήν ΤιμάνΒρας, ήτις εξ 'Ύκκάρων τής Σικελίας ήν. ταύτην 8ε τω Φιλοξενώ τω Βιθυραμ-βοποιώ ΒέΒωκε Διονύσιος ό εν Σικελία τύραννος.1 εις Κόρινθον ούν ήλθεν άμα Φιλοξενώ καί επί-σημος εκεί εηένετο καί εφιλήθη υπό πάντων καί περιβόητος ήν έταιρίς.
Diod. Sic. 15. 6 κατά Be την Σικελίαν Διονύσιος ό τών Συρακοσίων τύραννος άπολελυμένος τών προς ΚαρχηΒονίους πολέμων πολλήν ειρήνην καί σχολήν εϊχεν. Βιό καί ποιήματα ηράφειν ύπεστήσατο μετά πολλής σπουΒής, καί τούς εν 366
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poets who were good string-musicians. Not only this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, and also received an adequate general education. No sooner, however, had he come to man’s estate than lie fell so completely under the influence of the overelaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent tradition in which lie had been reared, and direct himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus and Timotheus·—and not all of them, but only the most elaborate and innovating. He now began to compose; but his experiments in both styles, the Pindaric and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful in the latter. Such was the influence of the excellent training of his early years.
Philodemus On Mime: If we compare the dithy-rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find a great difference in the characters presented but an identity of style.
Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves of Lais]: . . . Lai's was the daughter of Timandra, who was of Hyccara in Sicily. Timandra was given by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, where she became notorious, finding many lovers and much fame as a courtesan.1
Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library:2 Turning now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry,
1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not refer to P. 2 cf. Eust. 1691. 32
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τούτο ις Βόξαν έχοντας μετεπεμπετο καί προτιμών αυτούς συνΒιετριβε καί των ποιημάτων επιστάτας καί Βιορθωτάς εϊχεν. ύπο Βε τούτων δια τάς ευεργεσίας τοΐς προς χάριν λόγοι? μετεωριζόμενος εκαυχάτο πολύ μάλλον επι τοΐς ποιήμασιν ή τοΐς εν 7τολεμω κατωρθωμενοις. των δἐ συνόντων αύ τω ποιητών Φιλόξενος ό Βιθυραμβοποιός, μεγιστον εχων αξίωμα κατά την κατασκευήν τον ΙΒίου ποιήματος, κατά το συμπόσιον άναγνωσ-θεντων των του τυράννου ποιημάτων μοχθηρών ον των επηρωτηθη περί των ποιημάτων τινα κρίσιν εχοι* άποκριναμενου δ’ αυτού παρρησιωΒεστερον, ό μεν τύραννος προσκόψας τοΐς ρηθεΐσι και κατ α μεμπτά μεν ος οτι Βιά φθόνον έβλασφημ ησε, προσεταξε τοΐς νπηρεταις παραχρήμα άπάγειν εις τάς λατομίας, τη Β' υστεραία των φίλων παρακαλούντων συγνώμην Βοΰναι τω Φιλοξενώ, Βιαλλαγεϊς αντω πάλιν τούς αυτούς παρελαβεν επι το συμπόσιον. προβαίνοντος Βε του πότου, κα\ πάλιν τού Αιονυσίου καυχωμενου περί των ΙΒίων ποιημάτων, καί τινας στίχους των Βο-κούντων επιτετεύχθαι π ροενεγ καμένου, καί επε-ρωτώντος ( Ποῖά τινά σοι φαίνεται τά ποιήματα ύπάρχειν ; * άλλο μεν ουΒεν είπε, τούς δ’ ύπηρετας τού Αιονυσίου προσκαλεσάμενος εκελευσεν αυτόν άπαηαγεΐν εις τάς λατομίας, τότε μεν ούν Βιά την ευτραπελίαν των λόγων μειΒιάσας ό Αιονύσιος ήνεγκε την παρρησίαν, τού γέλωτος την μεμψιν άμβλύνοντος· μετ5 ολίγου Βε των γνωρίμων άμ εκείνου και τού Αιονυσίου παραιτούμενων την άκαιρον παρρησίαν, ό Φιλόξενος επηγγείλατο παράΒοξόν τινα επαγγελίαν, εφη γάρ Βιά της 368
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising them to positions of honour, and submitting his exercises to their constant criticism. The beneficence he showed them led to flattery, and flattery to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his poems than upon his success in the field. One of his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, whose own poetical style secured him high consideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the author his opinion of them; and his opinion proved to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for the same company. But as the evening wore on, he was again boasting about his poems, quoting what he considered really successful lines and asking, 'What do you think of that?’ To which the poet made no answer but to call the despot’s attendants and bid them hale him to the stone-quarry.1 Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter turned the edge of his affront—and common friends of both begging the despot to overlook the poet’s ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the
1 this became a proverb ‘ of those who will not submit to unworthy treatment,’ Suid. &nayt κτλ. ; cf. Cic. Att. 4. 6. 2, Stob. FI. 13. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26
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αποκρίσεων τηρήσειν άμα καί την αλήθειαν και την εύΒόκησιν τού Διονυσίου, καί ου Βιεψεύσθη' τού yap τυράννου πpoeveyκαμένου τινας στίχους έχοντας ελεεινά πάθη καί ερωτήσαντος ‘ Ποῖά τινα φαίνεται τα ποιήματα ; ’ εϊπεν * Οίκτράή Βία τής αμφιβολίας άμφοτερα τηρήσας. 6 μεν yap Διονύσιος εΒεξατο τα οίκτρά είναι ελεεινά καί συμπάθειας πλήρη, τά Βε τοιαύτα είναι ποιητών ά^/αθων επιτεύyμaτa, οθεν ως επηνεκοτα αυτόν άπεΒεχετο' οι Β* άλλοι την αληθινήν Βιάνοιαν εκΒεξάμενοι παν το οίκτρον άπoτεύyμaτoς φύσιν είρήσθαι Βιελάμβανον.
Luc. Adv. Indoct. 15 λύεται γὲρ και Διονύσιον τρα^/ωΒίαν ποιείν φαύλως πάνυ καλ yελoίως, ώστε τον Φιλόξενον πολλάκις Bi αυτήν ες τάς λατομίας εμπεσεΐν ου Βυνάμενον κατεχειν τον yελωτα. οντος τοίνυν πυθόμενος ως εyyελάτaι, το Αισχύλου πύξιον, εις ο εκείνος έγραφε, συν πολλή σπουΒή κτησάμενος, καί αυτός ωετο ενθεος εσεσθαι καί κάτοχος εκ τού πυξίου· ἀλλ5 όμως εν αύτω εκείνω μακρω yελoιoτεpa βγραφεν, οιον κάκείνο τό* ' ΔωρίΒιον ήκεν ή Διονυσίου yυvή., καί πάλιν' ‘ Οι μοι γιιναίκα γρησίμην άπώλεσα.’ και τούτο yάp εκ τού πυξίου, καί τό· * Αύτοΐς yάp εμπαίζουσιν οι μωροί βροτωνλ τούτο μεν γε πρός σε μάλα εύστόχως αν είρημενον εϊη τω Διονυσίω, καί Bi αύτο χρυσώσαι αυτού εΒει εκείνο το πύξιον.
Suid. Φιλόξενου ypaμμάτιov' εττ\ των μή πει-θομενων εφ’ οίς παρακαλούνται, άλλ' άπayo-
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, were descriptive of something pathetic, and in answer to the request for his opinion Philoxenus now replied, * Pitiable/ and by this equivoque made his promise good. For Dionysius took the wo rei (pitiable’ in the sense of ‘pathetic, full of pathos/ and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while the company, accepting the real sense f utterly pitiable/ realised that the prince was guilty of a genuine lapse.1
Lucian Against the Uncultured Man who bought many Books: It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone-quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot procured at great pains the writing-tablet which had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas ! he wrote still worse—for instance.f Came Dionysius’ wife Doridium ’; and, f Ah me ! I’ve lost a serviceable wife/ that too came from the writing-tablet; and again, f The fools that are among us mock themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, lie would have deserved to have that writing-tablet gilded for him.
Suidas Lexicon : The letter of Philoxenus:—A saying of those who refuse to do what they are
1 cf. the inscription quoted on p, 2G0
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ρευοντών μάλλον. Φιλόξενος γάρ 6 Κυθήριος 8ιαφν<γων τάς εις Συρακούσας λιθοτομίας είς ας ενεπεσεν ότι τ ας τον Διονυσίου του τυράννου τρα'γωΒίας ούκ επήνει, 8ιετριβεν εν Ύάραντι τής Σικελίας, μετ αϊτέμττ ο μεν ου 8ε Διονυσίου αυτόν καί άξιούντος 8ιά γραμμάτων ελθειν, Φιλόξενος άντΓ/ράψαι μεν ούκ εηνω, λαβών δἐ βιβλίον το ον στοιχείον εγραψε μόνον πολλάκις εν αύτω, 8ιά τούτον 8ηλώσας ότι την παράκλησις 8ιωθεϊται.
Sch. Aristid. 46. 309 D α . μετά yap τήν φυyήv επεστειλεν αύ τω Διονύσιος ττ ροτρεπόμενος καί επayyελλό μένος ως τεύξοιτό τινος των φιλαν-θρώττων. 6 8ε άντεπεστειλεν αύ τω ypάφ'aς επιστολήν όντως, άλλο μεν εχουσαν ού8εν ου 8ε1 πολλά· τούτο 8ε εσήμανεν ή ypaφή μόνον* Οό μέλει μοι των σων' ού φροντίζω' ον θέλω ελθειν παρά σε. οίμωζε, ολόλυζε, γόγγυζε. —β'. Φιλόξενος ό Κυθήριος 8ιαφυ*/ών τάς λατομίας είς ας αύτον Διονύσιος ό τύραννος ενεβαλλεν ούκ επαινούντα τάς τραγωδίας αύτού, 8ιετριβεν εν Κμότωυι τής ’Ιταλίας, πυθόμενος 8ε ό Διονύσιος ήξίου αύτόν είς Συρακούσας πapayεvεσθaι. ό 8ε προς ταύτα λαβών χάρτην, καί κατά μέσον ypάψaς μικρόν ον, περί τούτο μεϊζον <κα\ περί τούτο μείζον~> περιεχάραττεν ώστε τό σχήμα τοιούτον ηενεσθαι, καί πλήσας τούτων πάντα τον χάρτην επεμψεν, εμφαίνων οτι πολλάκις καί μεyάλως άρνειται' οθεν επι των μεyάλως άρνου-μενων παροιμία τό Φιλόξενου ου. τήν ούν τοιαύτην άπαηόρευσιν 2 ’Αριστεί8ης εμφαίνων
1 mss oboe, obSeva	2 mss προσαγ.
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been consigned for failing to praise the tragedies of the tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cytliera was sent for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed in it a succession of O’s, thus indicating that he refused to return.1
Scholiast on Aristides:2 (1) After his flight Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to return and promising that he would find him a generous host. But he replied by a letter which contained nothing but a row of O’s, by whicli he meant, fYou are nothing to me, I don’t care, 1 won’t come to such as you. Go weep, go wail, go hang ! * 3—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after making his escape from the stone-quarry to which the despot Dionysius had committed him for refusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona in Italy, when Dionysius heard of it and requested him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small Oj and a larger one round ν, and a still larger one round that—like this,4 and when he had filled the paper with concentric O’s sent the paper off to Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated f No/ Hence the proverb fThe O of Philoxenus’ of emphatic denials. It is such a denial that Aristides
1 see below	2 cf. Plut. Τ rang. 12, Apostol. 6. G8,
Diogen. 8. 54, App. Pciroem. 5. 16	3 the last word, ns it
does not begin with 0, is either corrupt or an explanation of the previous word ; in the latter case it may or may not be an interpolation 4 a figure in the mss
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φησίν.—ἀλλ* οίμώζειν εκείνος εΧευθερως γραφών αν τω· ή yap τοιαύτη απαγόρευσή όμοιόν ἐστιν ώσπερ αν εί οίμωζε προς αυτόν εΧεγεν.
Plut, Vit. Aer. ΑΙ. fin. καί τί δεῖ τούτου? Χεγειν, οπού ΦιΧόξενος ό μεΧοποιός εν αποικία ΧικεΧική κΧηρου μετασγων καί βίου καί οίκου ποΧΧήν ευπορίαν εχοντος, όρων δἐ τρυφήν καί ήΒυπάθειαν καί άμουσίαν επιχωριάζουσαν, * Μἀ τους θεούς/ είπεν, ' εμε ταυτα ταγαθά ου κ άποΧεΐ, άΧΧ' εγίο ταῖτα·’ καί κατάΧιπων ετεροις τον κΧήρον εξε-πΧευσεν.
Luc. Cal. 14 ενίοτε μέντοι καί ό άκροώμενος αυτός ύποβάΧΧει της ΒιαβόΧής τ ας άφορμάς, και προς τον εκείνου τρόπον οι κακοήθεις αυτοί άρμο-ζόμενοι εύστοχοΰσιν ... ήν δε ποιητικός ή και επι τούτω μέγα φρονή, ‘ Μἀ Δία’ (φασι)* εχΧεύα-σε σου ΦιΧόξενος τα επη καί Βιεσυρε και άμετρα είπεν αυτά καί κακοσύνθετα
Ath. 8. 352 c ζΐ}Χωτής Βε <.Βιά> των εύτραπ εΧων Χόγων τούτων εγ ενετό ό Έτρατόνικος SιμωνίΒου του ποιητου, ως φησιν ''Εφορος εν Βευτερω Περί, Eύρημάτων, φάσκων καί ΦιΧόξενον τον Κυθήριον περί τα όμοια εσπουΒακεναι.
Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11	[π. ΆρκεσιΧάου]- προς
'ΑΧεξίνειόν1 τινα ΒιαΧεκτικόν, μή Βυνάμενον κατ αξίαν των ’ΑΧεξίνου τι Βιηγήσασθαι, τό ΦιΧοξενω
1 Cas : mss ΆλβξΓνον
1 i.e. we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word οϊμνζ* ‘ Go hang ! ’	2 the point turns on the double meaning of
απόκλνμ to destroy and to lose
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makes here.—His words f Bade him go hang with the utmost outspokenness ’ are to be explained thus : such a denial is as though lie said to him*, f Go hang! ’1
Plutarch Against Borrowing: Why give such instances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement to be general in that country,, ‘Such things shall not be my fate; I’ll leave them to theirs,’ 2 and so handed over the farm to another man and left the district.
Lucian On Xot Believing Slander too Readily: Sometimes, however, the hearer himself provides the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed succeed by accommodating themselves to his temperament . . . If he be poetically inclined and prides himself upon it they exclaim, f By Zeus^ Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them to pieces and said they were unmetrical «ind wrongly constructed.’
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus in the 2nd Book of* his treatise On Inventions, where moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cythera had a similar bent.
Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis] : To a disputant of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give a proper account of some argument of his master's,
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προς τους πλινθιακούς πραχθεν είπεν εκείνος γάρ τα αυτόν κακώς αίδοντας τοὐτου? καταλαβών αντος τας πλίνθους αυτών συνεπάτησεν είπών, "Ω? νμεΐς τα έμά διαφθείρετε κάγώ τα ύμετερα
Αρρ. Stob. FI. ii. 13. 86 [εκ των ’Αριστωνύμου Ύομαρίων καί Έ,ωκράτους]' Φιλό^ευο? ό μουσικός, ερωτηθείς τί μάλιστα συνεργεί παιδεία, είπε (Χρόνος.’
Ibid. FL Mon. 260 [εκ των Δημοκρίτου, Επίκτητου, καί ετέρων φιλοσόφων, ποιητών καί ρητόρων]· Φιλόξενος παρήνει προτιμάν τών γονέων τους διδασκάλους, ότι οι μεν γονείς του ζην μόνον οι δε διδάσκαλοι του καλώς ζην αίτιοι γεγόνασιν.
Suid. Άντιγενείδης· Χατύρου Θηβαίος μουσικος, αύλωδός Φιλόξενου. οντος ύποδήμασι Μιλησίοις πρώτος εχρήσατο. καί κρόκωτον εν τω Κωμαστή περιεβάλλετο ϊμάτιον. έγραψε μέλη.
Arist. Pol. 8. 7. 1342 b πάσα γάρ βακχεία καί πάσα η τοιαυτη κίνησις μάλιστα τών οργάνων ἐστιν εν τοΐς αυλοίς, τών δ’ αρμονιών εν τοῖς ΦρυγιστΙ μελεσι λαμβάνει ταΰτα τό πρεπον, οϊον ό διθύραμβος όμολογουμενως είναι δοκεϊ Φρύγιον, καί τούτου πολλά παραδείγματα λεγουσιν οι περί την σύνεσιν ταύτην άλλα τε καί διότι Φιλόξενος εγχειρησας εν τη Δωριστί ποίησαι διθύραμβον τούς Μύσονς1 ονχ οιός τ ην, άλλ’ υπ ό τής φύσεως αυτής εξέπεσεν εις την ΦρυγιστΙ τήν προσήκουσαν αρμονίαν πάλιν.
1 Schneider : mss μύθουs
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing a song of his owii badly, and immediately trampled the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, ‘ As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of yours.’
Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts of Aristonymus and from Socrates]: The musician Philoxenus, Λνΐιβη asked ^what was the chief aid to education, replied ‘Time.’
The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epictetus,, and other philosophers, poets and orators]: Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more than our parents* because our parents cause us to live but our teachers to live well.
Suidas Lexicon : Antigeneides :—Son of Satyrus ; of Thebes; a musician; Philoxenus’ singer to the flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; and in the Reveller he wore a yellow cloak. He wrote lyric poems.1
Aristotle Politics'. All revelry and all similar forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to the flute, and receive their proper expression, of all the ‘ modes/ in the Phrygian. Thus the Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands to be a Phrygian form; and of this many proofs are offered by competent authorities, notably Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The Mysians in the Dorian mode; for lie was driven by the nature of the case to fall back on the approprrate mode, the Phrygian.
1 or wrote melodies ?
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Ath. 8. 341 a [77-. οψοφάγων]’ καί Άνδροκύδης δ’ ό Κνζικ7]νος ζωγράφος φίΧιχθυς ών, ω? Ιστορεί ΤΙοΧεμων, επϊ τοσούτον ηΧθεν ηδυπαθείας ως καί τούς περί την ΧκύΧΧαν Ιχθύς κατά σπουδήν γράψαι. περί Be ΦιΧοζενου τον Υίυθηρίου διθυ-ραμβοποίού Χίάχων 6 κωμωδιοποιος τάδε γράφει’
'ΤπερβοΧη Χεγουσι τον ΦιΧόζενον των διθυράμβων τον ποιητην γεγονέναι όψοφάγον. είτα 7τονλὑποδα. πηχών δυεϊν εν ταῖς Έυρακούσαις ποτ αυτόν άγοράσαι 5 και σκευάσαντα καταφαγεΐν οΧον σχεδόν πΧην της κεφαΧης. άΧόντα δ’ ύπο δυσπεψίας κακώς σφοδρά σχεϊν’ είτα δ1 ιατρού τινος προς αυτόν είσεΧθόντος, ος φαυΧως πάνυ ορών φερδμενον αυτόν είπεν ' Ει τί σοι 10 άνοικονόμητόν ἐστι, διατίθου ταχύ,
ΦιΧόξεν'· άποθανη γάρ ώρας έβδομης ’— κάκεΐνος είπε’ (ΤεΧος εχει τα πάντα μοι, ιατρέ,y φησι, ' καί δεδιωκηται πάΧαΐ’ τους διθυράμβους συν θεοΐς καταΧιμπάνω 15 ηνδρωμενους καί πάντας εστεφανωμένους’ ονς άνατίθημι ταΐς εμαυτού συντρόφοις Μούσαις, yΑφροδίτην καί Αιόνυσον επιτρόπους.
ταύθ' αι διαθηκαι διασαφούσιν. ἀλλ’ επεί ό Τιμοθέου Χάρων σχοΧάζειν ούκ εα 20 ούκ της Χιόβης, χωρεΐν δἐ πορθμία 1 άναβοα, καΧεΐ δε μοίρα νύχιος, ης κΧύειν χρεών, ιν εχων άποτρεχω πάντα τάμαυτού κάτω τού πουΧύποδός μοι το κατάΧοιπον άπόδοτε.'
1 Cas: mss πορθμόν
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Athenaeus Doctoi's at Dinner [on gourmets]: According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of Cvzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury to such a pitcli as to depict the fish swimming around his Scylla with tlie most careful accuracy. The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cvthera,1 the dithyramb-writer, is thus described by the comic poet Machon :
Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs,
Was, so men say, a mighty epicure.
He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish
Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table,
He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ;
The doctor came, saw he was in sad case,
And cried; f If your estate needs ordering,
Order it quickly; at an hour past noon You’ll die.’ ‘ All’s done/ says he, ‘all’s long been done.
My dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath Full-grown and wreathed;2 them I do entrust 3 To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards Of Aphrodite and Dionysus ; such Is my last will «ind testament. But now Since Charon from Timotheus’ Xiobe Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts “Come,
The ferry waits ! ” 4 and dark imperious Fate Calls me—O, that l may trot off, my friends,
With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends! ’
1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also in Machon, who flourished at Alexandria 300-260 b.c. 2 double meaning, ‘prize-winners’ and ‘entitled to dine as ephebii.e. over IS, cf. Anacr. 45	3 with secondary
meaning ‘dedicate’ 4 lit. has room
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καν άΧΧω Be μέρει φησι'
ΦιΧόξενός ποθ\ ως Xeyova, 6 Κυθηριος ηύξατο τριών σχεϊν τον Xάpυyya πήχεων,
(όπως καταπίνω ’ φησίν ‘ οτι πΧειστον χρόνον καλ πάνθ' άμα μοι τα βρώμαθ * ήΒονήν ποιήύ
καί Aioyevyς Be ό κύων ώμον ποΧύποΒα κατα-φayώv επιθεμένης αύτώ τής yaστpoς αιτέθανε. 7τερι Be του ΦίΧοξένου καί ό παρωΒός Χώπατρος Xέyωv φησί'
Βισσαΐς yap εν μέσαισιν Ιχθύων φοραΐς ήσται τον Αϊτνης ἐ? μέσον Χεύσσων σκοπόν.
Polyb. 4. 2(Χ 8 ταύτα yap πάσίν ἐστι yvώpιμa καί συνήθη, Βιότι σχεΒον παρά μόνοις Άρκάσι πρώτον μεν οι παϊΒες εκ νηπίων αΒειν εθίζονται κατά νόμους τούς ύμνους καλ παιάνας οϊς έκαστοι κατά τά πάτρια τους επιχωρίους ήρωας καί θεούς υμνούσΐ' μετά Be ταύτα τούς ΦιΧοξένου καί Τιμοθέου νόμους μανθάνοντες ποΧΧή φιΧοτιμία χορεύουσι κατ ενιαυτόν τ οϊς Αιονυσιακοΐς αύΧη-ταις εν τ οϊς θεάτροις, οι μεν παΐΒες τούς παιΒικούς άyώvaς οι Be νεανίσκοι τούς τών άνΒρών Xeyo-μένους· ομοίως γε μήν καλ παρ οΧον τον βίον τάς Bιayωyάς1 τάς εν ταΐς συνουσίαις ούχ ου τω ποιούνται Βιά τών επείσακτων ακροαμάτων ως Bi αύτών άνά μέρος αΒειν αΧΧήΧοις προστάττοντες.
Ath. 14. 643 d ταύτα καλ ό Κ υθηριος ΦιΧόξενος' ον έπαινών Άντιφάνης εν τω Ύpιτayωvιστfj φησι'
1 Schweigh : mss aywyds
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And in another part he says:
Philoxenus, they sav, he of Cythera
Wished that his throat had been three cubits iong,
To make his drinking last as long’s could be
And all his victuals give him equal joy.
And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded stomach * from eating a cuttle-fish raw. Of Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows:
For in between two feasts of fish he sits
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.1 2
Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each community according to its custom honours the heroes and Gods. Later they learn the ‘ nomes ’ of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute-players in the theatres, the boys competing in the children’s contests and the young men in what are called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at all times when they dine together they rather call upon each member of the company for his song than employ professional musicians to entertain them.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus of Cythera,3 whom Antiphanes 4 in his Third Actor
1 or of a gastric upset ? cf. Diog. Laert. G. 2. 76 a i.e.
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal
3 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 c. 407-
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ποΧύ γ’ ἐστι πάντων των ποιητών διάφορος 6 Φιλό^βυο?. πρώτιστα μεν yap ονομασιν ΙΒίοισι καί καινοισι1 χρῆται πανταγου* ἔπειτα τα μβΧη μεταβοΧαΐς καί χρώμασιν 5 ως ευ κεκραται. θεός εν άνθρώποισιν ήν εκείνος είδώς την άΧηθώς μουσικήν· οι νυν 8ε κισσόπΧεκτα καλ κρηναία καί άνθεσιπότατα μεΧεα μεΧεοις όνόμασιν ποιούσιν εμπΧεκοντες άΧΧότρια μεΧη.
ΦΙΑΟΗΕΝΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΚΤΘΗΡΙΟΤ ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
1—11 Κνκλωψ ή Γαλάτεια 1 2
Ath. 1. 6g Φaivias δε φησιν οτι Φιλόξενος 6 Κυθήριος ποιητής, περιπαθής &ν τοΐς υφοις, δείπνων ποτε παρά Διονυσία·, ως είδεν εκείνω μεν μεγάλην τρΐγλαν παρατεθεΐσαν εαυτω δε μικράν, άναλαβών αυτήν εϊς τάς χεΐρας πρός τό οΖς προσήνεγκε. πυθο-μένου δέ του Διονυσίου τινος ενεκεν τούτο ποιεί, είπεν δ Φιλόξενος οτι γραφών την Γαλάτειαν βούλοιτό τινα παρ’ εκείνης των κατά Νη ρέα πυθεσθαι" την δε ήρω τωμενην άποκεκρίσθαι διότι νεωτερα άλοίη· διό μή παρακυλουθεΐν τήν δε τψ Διονυσίψ παρατεθεΐσαν πρεσβυτέραν οΖσαν εϊδεναι πάντα σαφώς & βούλεται μαθεΐν. τόν οΖν Διονύσιον γελάσαντα άποστεΐλαι αύτφ τήν τρΐγλαν τήν παρα-κειμενην αυτφ. συνεμεθυε δε τ<ρ Φιλοξενφ ήδεως δ Διονύσιος, ε'πεί δε τήν ερωμένην Γαλάτειαν εφωράθη διαφθείρων, εις τάς λατομίας ενεβλήθη- εν αΊς ποιων τόν Κύκλωπα συνεθηκε τόν μύθον εϊς τό περι αυτόν γενόμενον πάθος, τόν μεν Διονύσιον Κύκλωπα ύποστησάμενος, τήν δ' ανλητρίδα (Γαλάτειαν) Γαλάτειαν, εαυτόν δ’ ’Οδυσσεα.
1 Grot: mss κοινοΐσι: Cas. κού κοινοΐσι, peril, rightly
2 cf. Arist. Puet. 2 (Timoth. 10)
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praises as follows : f The poet Philoxenus stands in a class by himself. In the first place he uses new words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well he mingles his music with changes of time and key! He was a God among men ; for he kne\v what true music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other men’s tunes to their miserable words they write ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, flower-hovering, but miserable, stuff.’
See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), Ael. N.A. 2. 11, Tz. ap. Cram. A.O. 3. 334; Sell. Theocr. 4. 31., Paus. 1. 2. 3.
THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA
1-11 Cyclops or Gai.atea
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : According to Phaenias, the poet Philoxenus of Cythera, who loved a good dinner, supping one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged on his Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus’ country, and that she had answered ‘ I have been caught too young to understand it; Dionysius’ mullet is older and can give you all information.’ Whereupon the prince burst out laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenus was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when he was caught one day in the arms of his patron’s mistress Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his envn history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph Galatea on Galatea the fiute-playur, and Odysseus on himself.
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Ael. V.H. 12. 44 αι εν Σικελία λιθοτομίαι περϊ τ as ’Σπιπολάς ήσαν, σταδίου μήκος, rb εύρος δύο irXedpwi'. ήσαν δε ev αύτάΐς τον χρόνον τοσουτον διατρίφαντες άνθρωποι ως κάϊ γεγαμηκεναι εκεΐ κάϊ παιδοποιήσαι. και rives των παίδων εκείνων μηδεπωποτε πόλιν ιδόντες, ore is "Συρακούσας ήλθον καϊ εΐδον 'ίππους ύπεζευγμενους καϊ βοάίς ελαυνομενους, εφευγον βοώντες· rb δε κάλλιστον των εκεΐ σπηλαίων ειτώνυμον ήν Φιλόξενου του ποιητον, iv φ φασϊ διατριβών rbv Κύκλωπα εϊργάσατο των εαυτόν μελών rb κάλλιστον, παρ’ ονδεν θεμενος την εκ Αιονυσίον τιμωρίαν καϊ καταδίκην, αλλ’ εν αυτή τη συμφορά μουσουργών.1
Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 e [κατάλογο* ερωτικών]· άνδρα δε rbv Κνθερηθεν, bv εθρεφαντό τ' Άθήναι 2 | Βάκχου καί λωτου πιστότατον ταμίην | Μονσαις παιδέυσαν τε,1 2 Φιλόξενον, οία τιναχθε 'is | Ό ρτυγίη 4 τ αυτής ήλθε διά πτόλεως, | γινώσκεις αίουσα 5 μεγαν πόθον bv Γαλατείη 6 | αύτοΐς μηλείοις θήκαθ’ ύπδ προπόλοις.'7
Sch. Theocr. 6. 1 Αοΰρίς φησι διά την ευβοσίαν των θρεμμάτων καϊ του γάλα«το5 πολυπλήθειαν rbv Πολύφημον ίδρύσασθαι iepbv παρά τη Αίτνη Γαλατείας· Φιλόξενον 5e rbv Κυθήρων, επι-δημήσαντα καϊ μη δυνάμ,ενον επινοήσαι τήν αιτίαν, άναπλάσαι ως οτι Πολύφημος ήρα της Γαλατείας.
Did. ad Deni. Phil, xi Perl. Klass. texte i. p. 59 rbv μεν εκ Μακεδονίας δρμώμενον όντως είναι φιλοκίνδννον, ώσθ’ υπέρ τον μείζω ποίησαι την αρχήν κατατετρωσθαι παν rb σώμα τοΐς πόλε· μίοις μαχόμενον—. . περϊ μεν γάρ τήν Μεθώνης πολιορκίαν rbv δεξιδν δφθαλμδν εξεκόπη τοξεύματι πληγείς, εν φ τά μηχανώματα . . εφεώρα ... τα μεν yap περϊ των αυλητών δμολογεΐται καϊ παρά Μαρσύα, διότι σνντελοΰντι μουσικούς αγώνας αύτφ μικρύν επάνω τής συμφοράς κατά δαίμονα συνέβη rbv Κύκλωπα πάντας αύλήσαι, Άντιγενείδην μεν rbv Φιλόξενου, Χρυσόγονον δε rbv Στησιχόρου. Τιμόθεον δε rbv Οϊνιάδου.
1 mss add δ Φιλόξενος	2 bv εθρ. Herm : mss άνεθρ.:
τ *ΑΘ. E: mss τιθήναι	3 Μούσαις Schn : mss -σαι :
παίδευσάν τε Ivaib: mss -θεντα	4 Couat :	mss ώρυγή
6 Dalecarnp-Ruhnk : mss -κει καϊ οίσαν 6 Weston: mss -ης 7 Ex mss πρόγονοις
1 Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died?
2 the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story
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Aelian Miscellanies: The Sicilian stone-quarries were situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been there so long that they had married and got children within them, and among these were not a few who having never set eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his finest lyric poem The Cyclops.
Hermesianax Leon Hum [from a catalogue of love-affairs]: And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred to be the Muses’ most loyal steward of Bacchus and the flute, to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leoutium, what was the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this city,1 for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.2
Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duns, Polyphemus built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but Philoxenus of Cythera, living there anil so being unable to give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the lover of Galatea.
Didymus on Demosthenes:	‘ The man who came from
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against his enemies ’:—. . It was at the siege of Methone that Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while lie was inspecting the siege-engines. . . Tbe story of the fluteplajTer is accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas. It seems that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesiehorus, and Timotheus that of Oeniades.
w as a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above)
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2
Ath. 15, 692 d έπεϊ δ’ έντανθα τον λόγου έσμέν,
ϋνμβαλοΰμαί τι μέλος νμΐν εί9 Έρωτα,
κατά τδν Κυθήρων ποιητήν.
3,4
Αγ. Plut. 290 ΚΑΡΙΟΝ, καί μήν έγω βουλήσομαι θρεττανελδ rbv Κύκλωπα | μιμούμενος καί τοϊν ποδοΐν ωδί παρενσαλεύων | υμάς &γειν. J ολλ’ εϊα τεκεα θαμίν' έραναβοωντες | βληχώμενοί τε προβατίων | αίγων τε κιναβρώντων μέλη \ έπεσθ’ άπεφωλημένοι· τράγοι δ1 άκρατιέΐσθε.
Sch. ad loc. (α') θρεττανελδ τδν Κύκλωπα· . . . τούτο δε εκ Κύκλωπος Φιλόξενου εστί· πεποίηκε γαρ οντος τδν Κύκλωπα κιθαρίζοντα . . . διασύρει δέ Φιλόξενου rbv τραγικόν, δι εισήγαγε κιθαρίζοντα τδν Πολύφημον. τb δέ
θρεττανελό
ποών μέλος καί κρουμάτών Ιστν τδ δέ
ἀλλ’ ela τεκεα θαμίν επαναβοωντες
εκ τον Κύκλωπος Φιλοξένου εστί. Φιλόξενου τδν διθυραμβυποιδν διασύρει, δς έγραφε τδν έρωτα του Κύκλωπος τδν επί τη Γαλατεία· είτα κιθάρας ήχον μιμούμενος εν τψ συγγράμματι, τούτό φησι τδ ί>ήμα θρεττανελό. έκεΐ γαρ εισάγει τδν Κύκλωπα κιθαρίζοντα καί έρεθίζοντα τήν Γαλάτειαν.—(β') ό Φιλόξενος ό διθυραμβοποιδς εν Σικελία ήν παρά. Διοννσίψ. λέγονσι δέ οτ ι ποτέ Γαλατεία τΙν\ παλλακίδι Διονυσίου προσέβαλε· καί μαθών Δ ονύσιος εξώρισεν αύτδν εις λατομίαν, φυγών δέ εκέΐθεν ήλθεν εις τα υρη των Κυθήρων καί εκεί δράμα τήν Γαλατείαν έποίησεν, εν φ είσήνεγκε τδν Κύκλωπα ερώντα της Γαλατείας, τούτο δέ αινιττόμενος εις Διονύσιον άπείκασε γάρ αύτδν τίρ Κύκλωπι, «Vei καί αύτδς δ Διονύσιος ούκ ωξυδόρκει.
1 cf. 6. 271 b, Parotm. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp. 185 c, Dion. Hal. Comp. 1.6	2 cf. Suid. θρεττανελό, Ael. V.H. 12. 44
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2 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation has reached this point,
A song will I contribute to my love of you,
in the words of the poet of Cythera.
3, 4 2
Aristophanes Plutus: Carion : Yes, I’ll lead you with the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multitudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like he· goats.
Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘ The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling:. . this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. The word
ting-a-ling
is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than
vocal. The words
Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multitudinous
are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the Cyclops for Galatea ; and he imitates the sound of the lyre in his book with the word θρεττανελό or ting-a-ling. For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to win Galatea’s affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius’ mistress, and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ sight, like his, was not of the best.
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Ar. Plut. 296	X0P02. τ]μεΊς Ζέ γ’ aυ ζτ)τί\σομεν θρεττανελΖ
τ bv Κύκλωπα j βλτηχώμειόι, σε τουτονί πινώντα καταλαβόντες j
πήραν εχοντα Χάχανά τ’ aypia Βροσβρά
κραιπαλώντα | ηγούμενον τois προβάτιον, | είκη δέ καταΖαρθόντα που J μύγαν λαβόντες ημμένον σφηκίσκον έκτυφλώσαι.
Scb. ad loc. πήραν έχοντα- (α') Φιλοξένου έστ\ παρηγμενον καί τούτο το $ητόν . . . (β') ενταύθα δ ποιητές παιγνιώδης επιφέρει τα του Φιλόξενου ειπόντος πήραν βαστάζειν τδν Κίκλωπα καί λάχανα εσθίειν. ου τω yap πεποίηκε rbv του Κυκλωπος υποκριτήν είς τήν σκηνήν είσαγόμενον. έμνησθη δε της τυφλώσεων, ως οϋσης εν τφ ποιηματι . . .
6
Sch. Theocr. 11. 1	... καί Φιλόξενος τbv Κύκλωπα ποιεί
παραμυθούμενον έαυτδν έπ} τφ της Γαλατείας ερωτι καί έντελλό-μενον τοις δελφΊσιν όπως άπαγγείλωσιν αυτί?, οτι ταΊς Μούσαΐ5 Tbv έρωτα άκεΊται.
Plut. Q. Conv. 1. 5 έζητεΊτο παρα ΊοσσΙφ οπού καί rbv Κύκλωπα
μούσαν ευφώνοις ιάσθαι
φησ\ τ bv έρωτα Φ ιλόξενο5.
Diogen. 7. 82
πυρ €πϊ ΒαΧον εΧθόν
επί των ταχέως γινομένων άπδ του Κυκλωπος η μεταφορά.
8
Ath. 13. 564 e [π. έρωτος]· δ Ζέ του Κυθηρίου Φιλοξένου Κύκλωφ, 4ρών της Γαλατείας και επαίνων αυτής rb κάλλος,
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5
Aristophanes Plufus {continued,): Chorus: But bleating the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping your sheep all dirty and drunken
Avith a scrip full of dewy Avild potherbs,
and when you’ve just dropped off to sleep we’ll take a great burning skewer and try to put your eyes out.
Scholiast on the passage : ‘ With a scrip ’:—(1) This phrase also comes from Philoxenus ; (2) here the poet playfully attacks Philoxenus’ poem where he makes the Cyclops carry a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he dresses the man Avho acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes mentions the blinding, because it is found in the -work of Philoxenus . . .
6
Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of love with the Muses.
Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: Sossius was asked in what passage Philoxeuus says that the Cyclops
tries to heal with the tuneful Muses
the pains of love.1
7
Diogenian Proverbs:
the wood took fire ;
a saying used of things that take place rapidly; the metaphor conies from the Cyclops.
8 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising
1 cf. Philod. Afus. 80. Ιδ. 9 Κ 2 cf. Eust. 155S. 15
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προμαντευόμενος τ}]ν τύφλωσιν πάντα μάλλον αυτής επαινεί ή των οφθαλμών μνημονεύει, λέγων ωΪ€·
ω kciKXlttρόσωπβ χρνσβοβόστρυχβ Υα\άτ€ΐα χαρίτόφωνβ, θάλος1 Έρώτωυ
9
Zenob. 5. 45
οιω μ 6 δαίμων τέρατι σνγκαθεϊρξβν'
επί των δυσανασχετούντων επί τινι δνσχερεΐ πράγματι λέγεται η παροιμία. Κύκλβοψ γάρ έστι δράμα Φιλόξενου του ποιητον, εν ω ό Όδνσσευς περισχεθείς τ φ τον Κυκλωπος σπηλαίψ λέγει· ' Οιω’ κτλ.
Suid.
10
Ιἄνσα?· άντιθύστ)·
τούτο παρά Φιλοξένψ δ Κύκλωφ λέγει πρδς τδν Όδυσσέα. άπε-δέχοντο* γάρ τδ ‘ένθα δε πυρ κβάντες έθύσαμεν* (Od. 9. 231) παρά τφ ποιηττ) είρησθαι έπϊ των άρνων, ονχϊ δε τδ επεθνμιάσαμεν3 νοείσθαι.
Sch. II. 9. 219 η διπλή οτι θυσαι ου σφάξαι, is δ Τιμόθεος ύπελαβεν καί Φιλόξενος, δμοίως τη ημετέρα συνήθεια, αλλά θυμιάσαι, καί οτι θυηλάς τάς επιθυομενας άπαρχάς.
11
Synes. Ep. 121	’Αναστασίψ· ’Οδνσσευς έπειθε Πολύφημον
διαφεϊναι αυτδν έκ τον σπηλαίου· ‘ Γόης γάρ ειμι καί εις καιρδν
1 Eust. omits Γαλ. (so Wil.) θάλος Β: mss κάλλος 2 mss άπεκδέχονται 3 Β-Ε : mss άπεθύσαμεν
1 cf. Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12. 52, Ars. 379	* ref. to
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to praise her for everything except her eyes, thus :
O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves
91
Zenobius Proverbs:
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned me !2
The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave.
10 3
Suidas Lexicon :
You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed yourself.
This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. It seems that they took Homer’s ΛνοΓάβ c then we kindled fire and sacrificed ’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean merely * to offer firstlings.’
Scholiast on the Iliad'. The mark is because θνσαι ‘to sacrifice’ is not σφίξαι ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but * to make offering’ simply, and because by θυ·ηλαΙ are meant the offered firstlings.
II4
Synesius Letters 121 : To Anastasius : Odysseus was trying to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘For a
the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Paroem. Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625	4 it is thought likely that this
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops
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&v σοι παρείην ούκ εύτυχούντι τα εις τόν θαλάττιον ερωτά· άλλ’ εγώ τοι καί επψδάς οίδα καί καταδεσμους καί ερωτικάς κατανάγκας, αΤς ούκ εϊκός άντισχειν ούδε πρός βραχύ τήν Γαλάτειαν, μόνον ύπόστηθι συ τήν θύραν άποκινήσαι (μάλλον δε Tbv θυρεόν τούτον εμο) μεν yap καί ακρωτήριου είναι φαίνεται), εγώ δε επανήξω σοι θάττον ή λόγος τήν παΐδα κατεργασάμενος· τί λέγω κατεργασάμενος ; αυτήν εκείνην άποφανώ σοι δεύρο πολλάις ϊΰ ξι γενομενην άγώγιμυν και δεήσεταί σου καί άντιβολήσει· συ δ’ άκκιή κα\ κατειρωνεύστ). αταρ μεταξύ με τι καί τοιουτον εθραξε, μή των κωδίων b γράσος αηδής γενηται κόρη τρυφώση κα) λουομενη της ημέρας ιτολλάκις' καλόν ούν ει -πάντα εύθετήσας, εκκορήσειάς τε και εκπλυνεις κα) ενθυμιάσειας τ6 δωμάτων’ ετι δε κάλλιαν, εϊ κα) στεφάνους παρασκευάσαω κιττοΰ τε καί μίλακος, οΐς σαυτόν τε κα) τα παιδικά άναδήσαιο' άλλα τί διατρίβεις; ούκ εγχειρεΐς ήδη τή βάραι ’ πρός ουν ταΰτα δ Πολύφημος εξε κάγχασε τε οσον εδύνατο μεγιστον κα) τω χεΊρε εκρότησε· κα) δ μεν ’Οδυσσεύς ιρετο αυτόν υπό χαρμονής ούκ εχειν οτι εαυτψ χρήσαιτο κατελπίσαντα των παιδικών περιεσεσθαι. δ δε, ύπογενειάσας αύτόν, **ίΙ θδτι,’ εφη, ‘ δριμύτατον ανθρώπων εοικας είναι κα) εγκατατετριμμενον εν πράγμασιν’ άλλο μέντοι τι ποίκιλλε' ενθενδε γάρ ούκ αποδράσεις.’ δ μεν ουν ’Οδυσσεύς (ήδικεΐτο γάρ όντως) εμελλεν &ρα τής πανουργίας ονήσεσθαι. σε δε, Κύκλωπα μεν οντα τή τόλμη, Σίσυφον δε τοΐς εγχειρήμασι, δίκη μετήλθε κα) νόμος καθεΐρξεν,1 ων μή ποτε σύ καταγελάσειας. ει δε δει πάντως ύπερεχειν τε των νόμων, αλλά μή εγωγε είην δ παραλύων αύτούς κα) τάς θύρας καταρρηγνύς του επ) τοΐς δεσμώταις οικήματος. . . .
12	2 Ορος (?)
Hesych, μεσαύχενες· *Αριστοφάνης φησι· ‘ μεσανχενας νεκυας ασκούς.’2 διά τον μ3 γραπτέον μεσαύχενες οτι μέσον αυχένα ασκόν πιεζει b περιεβάλλοντο σχοινίον. παρψδεΊ4 δε τά εν Φιλόξενου Χύρψ.5 ίνιοι δε διά του δ γράφουσι δεσαύχενες κα) (βυσαύχενες')6 ού καλώς.
1 cf. fr. 9	2 Dobr: ms ασώτους	3 Dobr: ms σ
4	Dobr.— B:	ms αύτον πεζεΊ παρεβάλλοντο τό σχ. τραγωδέ?
5	Β sugg. Ίατύρψ 6 Β, cf. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch, ap. Ath. 2. 03 f.
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wizard am I, who may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to move the door aside—or rather this doorstone, which seemeth to me a very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue ? nay, I will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm ; and she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt plaj’ coy dissembler. Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth herself many times a day. It were well then that thou shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst crowns of iv}T and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love withal. 0 why tarriest thou ? puttest thou not thy hand e’en now to the door ? ’ At this Polyphemus burst out laughing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expectation that his love should be his. But Polyphemus only chucked him under the chin and said 1 Noman, thou seem’st to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get the advantage in knavery. But you, who are a Cyclops in strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice and held fast by Law, both of which you perhaps despise. Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I may not be the one to undo them and break down the door of the prisoner’s hold . . .
121 The Syrian (?)
Hesvchius Glossary: μςσαΰχςνς* ‘ Mid-necked ’Aristophanes says ‘wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.’ It is to be written so with the letter μ,	because the cord
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. Some authorities, however, write it with the δ, ‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form βυσαΰχει/ξς ‘bung-neckefl’>, but incorrectly.
1 cf. E.M. 258. 29
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13 2 'Υμέναιος
Ath. 1. 5 e [π. δφoφaylas'\' τα δ' αυτά καί περί τον Κυθηρίου Φιλόξενου ϊστορονσι .	. Κλεαρχος δε φησι Φιλόξενον προλουό-
μενον εν τ τ} πατρίδι καί άλλαις πόλεσι περιερχεσθαι τ as οϊκίας άκολουθούντων αντφ παίδων φερόντων ελαιον οίνον yapov υξος καί &λ\α ήδύσματα" επειτα εισιόντα ει s τ as άλλοτρίας οϊκίας τα εφόμενα to7s άλλοις άψτύειν εμβάλλοντα ων εστϊ χρεία, καθ’ ούτως els εαυτόν κνφαντα εύωχεΐσθαι. οντος εις "Έφεσον κατα-πλεύσας ευρών την δφοπώλιδα κενήν επύθετο τήν αιτίαν καί μαθων οτι παν εις yάμους σvvηyορασται λουσάμενος παρην άκλητος ως τόν νυμφίον, και μετά τό δεΐπνον ασας υμέναιον ου V *ΡΧΪ
Τάμβ, θεών λαμπρότατε
πάντας εφυχαγ^ησεν ήν δε διθυραμβοποιός. κα\ δ νυμφίος 1 Φιλόξενε ’ είπε, ‘ καί αύριον a>5e δειπνήσειj·’ καί δ Φιλόξενος ‘*Αν υφον’ ίφη 1 μτ] πωλγ τις.1
14
Ibid. 2. 35 d \π. οίνον] δ δε Κνθήριος Φιλόξενος Xeyer ενρείτας οίνος 7τάμφωνος
15
Antig. Car. Hist. Mir. 127 οί Δελφοί le λ^ουσιν οτι εν τφ Παρνάσσιρ κατά τινας χρόνους τό Κωρύκιον φαίνεσθαι χρυσοειδές. διό καί τόν Φιλόξενον ονδείς άν εlκovoλoyεΊν εΐποι λεyovθ, ούτως"
αυτοί yap 8ια Παρνασσού χρυσορόφου Νυμφἐωυ εϊσω θαΧάμου1
1 Ει mss χρυσορόφων Ν. ε. θαλάμων: Wil. χρυσορόφων νυμφαίων εϊσω θαλάμων
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131 Epithalamv
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same story 2 is told of Philoxenus of Cythera . . . According to Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to take a bath and then visit other people’s houses accompanied by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger’s empty, and being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went uninvited to the bridegroom’s. When supper was over he sang—he was a dithyramb-writer—a wedding-song, that which begins
O Marriage, most famous of Gods,
and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘ I will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’
143
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : fair-flowing musical wine
15
Antigonus of Carystus Marvels : According to the Delphi-ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parn«assus shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus to be speaking metaphorically when he says :
They themselves over Parnassus into the gold-roofed chamber of the Nymphs . . .
1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed an appendix to the Dithyrambs 2 see on Philox. Eryx. p. 346	3 cf. Eust. 1770. 9
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16
Ath. 10. 446 a [π. οίνου"]' δ αυτός φησιν *Αντιφάνης εν τψ Τραυματίγ ‘. . . παραδίδου δ’ έξης έμοϊ | τbv
αρκεσίηυιον
coy 6φασκ Ευριπίδης. Ι —Β. Ευριπίδης yap τουτ’ έφασκεν;—Α. αλλά τις; | —Β. Φιλόξενος δήπουθεν. —Α. ουθέν διαφέρει, | d> Wav' ελέγχεις μ’ ενεκα συλλαβής μιας/
17
Theopbr. de Ventis 3S [π. Ζ εφόρου]: πνεΊ δ’ ενιαχού μεν χειμέριος, οθεν και δ ποιητης δυσαη προσηγόρευσεν, ενιαχού δε μετρίως καί μαλακών, δώ καί Φιλόξενος
aheiav
αυτου πεποίηκε την πνοήν.
18
Plin. Η.Ν. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulmine icti sorores luctu rautatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis fuudere iuxta Eridanum amnern, quem Padum vocamus, et electrum appellatum, cjuoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, plurimi poetae dixere, primiqne, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Nicander.
19
Ar. Nub. 335 2ΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗ2 κα\ 2ΩΚΡΑΤΗ2* 2Ῥ ταυτ’ &p έποίουν ύγραν Κεφελάν στρεπταίγλαν δάϊον όρμάν, | πλοκάμους θ' έκατογκεφάλα Τυφω πρημαινουσας τε θυέλλας, | είτ’ αέριας, διεράς, γαμψούς οιωνούς αερονηχεις, | όμβρους θ’ υδάτων δροσεράν Νεφελάν’ είτ’ άντ' αυτών κατέπινον | κεστράν τεμάχη μεγαλάν αγαθάν κρέα τ’ δρνίθεια κιχηλάν. 1
1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the exaggeration
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16
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]:	The same
Antiphanes says in the JFoundcd Soldier: ‘ . . . hand over to me next
the aider of limbs
as Euripides called it.—B. Euripides called it that?—A. Well then, who?—B. Philoxenus, of course.—A. No matter, my good man ; yoivre quibbling over a single syllable.’ 1
17
Theophrastus On Winds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it Svaaris or ‘ ill-blowing5 ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as
sweet.
18
Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the Fadus or Ρο; the amber is called electrum because the sun is called Elector or ‘ Bright One.’ So have very many poets told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrns and Nicander.
19
Aristophanes Clouds Strepsiades and Socrates: Str. Then that’s wliy they wrote of the ‘ deadly light-shotten onrush of moisty clouds/ of the ‘tresses of hundred-head Typhos ’ and ‘storms a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones’and ‘crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would guzzle on fricasseed thrushes and slices of eel ‘ great and good.’
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Sch. ad loc. . . . ταντα δε els Φιλόζενον τδν διθνραμβοιτοιόν. τ b yap
στρεπταίγΧαν
οντος είτιεν. ενε\ olv σννθετοιε κα\ πολύπλοκος oi διθυραμβοποιοί χρώνται λεξεσιν^ κατο, rbv εκείνων ζήλον κα\ avrbs τοιαντας χρήται. δηλο7 οίν &ντικρυε δια rb εξερτραμμενον την αηδίαν τούτων iv to7s σύνθετος.
20 Επίγραμμα
Anth. Pal. 9. 319 Φιλοξενον els ’Ερμου άγαλμα οπερ ανεθηκε Τληπόλεμος Mvpevs·
Τλ^πόλεμό? <μ’>1 ό ^Ιυρεύς 'Ερμάν άφετήριον έρμα
ίροΒρόμοις θήκεν 7ταῖ9 ό ΕοΧυκρίτεω,
δι? Βεκ άπο σταΒίων εναηώνιος·2 ὐλλἀ ττονεΐτε μαΧθακον εκ γονάτων όκνον αττωσάμενοί.
1 Β 2 E : ms -ον, but 1. 3 must give a reason; ivayiivios would naturally come to mean ‘ victorious ’ in a heat (as of wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would seem to have been transferred in that sense to a * final,’ as here
1 the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ with light, but another Sch. (Suid. s.v.) explains it as ‘ turning the daylight or making to disappear ’	* if this
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Scholiast on the passage: . . . This is directed against Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word
light-shotten1
is his.2 The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointedness.
20 Inscription
Palatine Anthology: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra.3
Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up this Hermes for a starting-post 4 unto the runners in the sacred races, because he had been victorious after tivice ten furlongs ; thrust soft sluggardry from your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.5
does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the. 2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423	3 the
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. S. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of Thessalus ’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a mistake or a different man ; the victory there recorded under 256 b.c. was in a race ridden on colts	4 there is
prob. a play on Hermes and herma * post ’ or £ cairn 0 the δό\ιχο5 or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the turning-post
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ΑΡΙΦΡΟΝΟΧ
Βῶς
C. Ι. Α. 1280 ^Ινησίμαχος Μνησιστρατον Θεο-τιμος Διοτίμου ἐχορἡγουυ, Άρίφρων εδίδασκεν, ΤΙοΧυχάρης Κώμωυο? εδίδασκεν.
αριφρονοξ
Πάιάν €ΐς Ύγιααν
Ath. 15. 701 f. μετά ταυτ’ ήδη μελλόντων καί ημών ανί-στασθαι επεισήλθον πάΐδε5 φεροντες δ μιν tis θυμιατήριον δ δε . . Α εκ του θυμιατηριού . . . καί εκ του λιβανωτού, toiS θεοί! ττασι κα1 πάσαι* ευΙ-άμενος, επισπείσα* του οίνου καί dobs κατο, τδ νόμιμον τδ επιχώριον τδ λοιπδν του ακράτου τψ διδόντι εκπιεΊν παιδί, τδν ειs την 'Τγίειαν Παιάνα aaas τδν ποιηθεντα υπδ Άριφρονοί του 2ικυωνίου τόνδε·2
' Τγίβ/α, πρεσβίστα μακάρων, μετ α σει) ναί-οιμι τ ο Χειττόμενον
βιοτάς, συ δε μοι 7τρόφρων σύνοικος εϊης· ει yap τις ή πλούτον χάρις ή τεκεων ή 3 5 τάς ίσοδαίμονος άνθρώ-
7τοι? βασιΧηίδος άρχάς ή πόθων
1 gap of 9 11. in ms	2 stone reads (1-2) υγεία βροτοισι
πρ. and σου (so Max.) νειν (i.e. ναίειν), το λοιπον βίου, (3) προφρων ξυγειην (ζυγείηε ΟΤ συνείης'ή, (4-5) ηδ αυθΐ5 η πλ. χάριν η τ εκ. ηδ αυθις ευδαιμονοί ανθρωπουε, (6—8) αρχαί ηπιοφρον ζυγιης Αφρ. ελκεσι (i.e. ερκεσι ?), (9-10) ηδε rts and τερφιν, (11) ακοα τεθανται (12) μετά θια υγεία (13) χαρ. oaos (sic) 3 Ath. omits 400
ARIPHRON
Life
Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens]: Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus son of Diotimus provided the clioms, Ariphron and Polychares son of Conion taught it.1
ARIPHRON
Paean to Health 1 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and
[frankincense........],3 he prayed to all the Gods and
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was left, according to the custom of the country, to the ministering slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health'of Ariphron of Sicyon as follows :
Health, eldest of Gods,4 with thee may I dwell for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men
1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition ; the ‘ teachers ’ were the composers ; the date is about 397 b.c.
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, Frat. Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7),
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. Kaib. Epigr. 1027 (c. a.d. 200)	3 see opp. : the gap
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed the citation, where there is another gap 4 or most honoured of Gods
VOL. III.
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ου? κρνφίοις ΆφροΒίτας άρκνσιν θηρεύομεν, ή ει τι? αΧλα θεόθεν άνθρω-10 7τοισι τέρψις η πόνων άμπνοά πεφανται, μετά σεῖο, μάκαιρ 'Τηιεια, τεθαΧε πάντα καί Χάμπει Χαρίτων οάροις'1 σεθεν Βε χωρίς θύτις εύΒαίμων εφυ.—2
καί ασποσίμειος τιμϊϊ φιλοφρό<^νω5'^ . . ,
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like to Gods; or in the desires we hunt with the secret nets of Aphrodite, or if there be any other delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto man, 'tis with thy aid, blessed Healthy that they all do thrive and shine in the converse of the Graces; and without thee no man alive is happy.— and then, after bidding us a hearty good night .... 1 2
1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, oapi, oxp, Cod. Ottobon. oaprjs
2 Ath. omits
D D 2
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ΠΟΛΤΙΔΟΤ
Βῶς
Marm. Par. 68 άφ5 ου Πολυϊδο? 'ΖηΧυμβριανος Βιθυράμβω ενίκησεν Άθήνησιν ετη ΗΔ[ . . . άρχοντος Άθηνησι...........]
Diod. Sic. 14. 46
Plut. Mus. 21 καθόΧου Β’ ει τις τω μη χρησθαι τεκμαιρόμενος καταηνωσεται των μη χρωμενων ayvoiav, 7τοΧΧων αν τι? φθάνοι καί των νυν καταηιηνώσκων' olov, των μιν Δωριωνείων του ’Αντ^ενιΒείου τρόπου καταφρονούντων, επειΒηπερ ου χρώνται αύτω· τωυ δ’ Άντ^ενιΒείων τού Δωριωνείου Βία την αυτήν αιτίαν των Βε κιθαρω-Βών τού Τιμοθείου τρόπου, σχεΒον yap άπο-πεφοιτήκασιν εις τε τα καττύματα καί εἰ? τα Πολνιδον ποιήματα.
Ath. 8. 352 b [e/c τωυ Καλλισίἄνου? %τρατο-νίκου απομνημονεύματα]' Πολιέιδου δἐ σεμνυνο-μόνου ως ενική σε Τιμόθεον ό μαθητης αυτού ΦιΧωτάς ( θαυμάζειν’ εφη f ει άγυοεῖ? οτι οντος1 μεν ψηφίσματα ποιεί, Τιμόθεο? δἐ νόμους.’
1 mss αυτό$
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POLYl DUS Life
Parian Chronicle : From the time when Polyidus of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at
Athens a hundred and [........years,1 in thearchon-
ship of..........at Athens.]
Diodorus of Sicily : see on Telestes p. 273.
Plutarch On Music: In general, if we are to argue ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the present day,—for instance., the Doro-Ionics λ\Ίιο despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni-deans who despise the Doro-Ionic ; neither school uses the style of the other. Similarly we shall condemn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the style of Timotheus ; these have practically returned 2 to the f patchwork ’ music and the compositions of Polyidus.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [recorded sayings of Stratonicus from CallisthenesJ :	When Polyidus
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘ I am surprised that you do not know that Philotas writes bills presented and Timotheus acts passed.’ 3
1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.c. 2 in the time of A.’s authority, perh. Aristoxenus	8 with a
play on νόμοι, laws or * nomes ’
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641. 3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : εΒοξε Κνωσίων τοΐς Κόσμοι? καί τα πόΧει' επειΒη 'Ηρόδοτο? Μ??υοδότω καί ΜενεκΧής Διονυσίω άποσταΧθεντες πρεσβευταϊ παρ Ύηΐων πορτί τὰ? εν Κ ρητά πόΧιας, καί Βιατρίψαντες τον πΧεΐστ ον χρόνον εν τα άμα πόΧει, ον μόνον τάν από τάς άναστροφάς ευταξίαν άπεΒείξαντο άΧΧα καί επεΒείξατο ^ΥενεκΧης μετά κιθάρας πΧεονάκις τά τε Ύιμοθεω καί Πολυῖόω καί των άμών αρχαίων ποιητάν, καθώς προσηκεν άνΒρί πεπαιΒευμενω' οπα ων Ισάντι Τ ηϊοι οτι α πόΧις άποΒεΒεκται τ ος τοιούτος των άνΒρών, ΒεΒόχθαι επαινεσαι τάν τε Ύηΐων 7τόΧιν επί τω τ οιούτος άνΒρας πέμψαι, ομοίως Βε τος πρεσβευτάς Ηρόδοτου καί ΜενεκΧήν, οτι καΧώς καί ευτάκτως εύΒεΒα[μηκαντι . . .
ΠΟΛΤΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1
E. Μ 164. 20 Ατλαχ· ορος Αιθνης' Πολύίδοϊ 5e δ διθυραμβο-Troibs παρίστησιν αυτόν ποιμένα γωγονωναι, καί φ·ησιν οτι παρα-γωνόμωνος δ Πωρσωυς ωπωρωτώμωνός τω υπ’ αυτόν τις ωϊη καί πόθων αφίκτο, ωπωιδϊ) λωγων ουκ ωπωιθων, ανάγκτ) ωδωιξων αντψ τί> τη* Γοργόνης πρδσωπον καί απωλίθωσων αυτόν, καί απ’ αυτοΰ τό ορος * Ατλας έκλήθη. ου τω Λνκόφρονος εν'Ύπομνήματι.
2
Arist. Poet. 16 [π. αναγνωρίσω cos]' τετάρτη δω η ω κ συλλογισμού, οίον ων Χοηφόροις, 'ότι όμοιος τις ωληλυθων, όμοιος δω 1
4θ6
1 cf. Tzet. Lyc. 879, Exeg. II. 132. 18
POLY ID US
Upon a stojie found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed them in our city, and have not only shown the good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of them, to wit Menecles, as became a man of culture, has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyi'clus as of our own classical poets; it is resolved by the Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that the Teians may know that the City has accepted the embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Menecles for their excellent behaviour during their visit.
See also [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 608.
THE POEMS OF POLYlDUS
l1
Etymologicum Magnum : Atlas: A mountain of Libya. The dithyramb-writer Polyi'clus makes him out to have been a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and whence he came ; whereupon, being unable to gain his permission by force of words, he must needs show him the Gorgon’s head and turn him to atone ; and thus the mountain came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by Lycophron in h Commentary.
2
Aristotle Poetics [on * recognition ’ or ‘ discovery ’ in the drama]: The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. For instance in the Libation-bearers: ‘Someone has arrived
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ou0*ls άλλ’ ή Όρεστης· οντος άρα ελήλυθεν. καί ή Πολυίδου του σοφιστού περί της :Ιφιγενείας' fifths yap τδν Όρεστην συλ· \oyiaaa6ai ο τι ή τ’ αδελφή 4τύθη κα\ αντψ συμβαίνει θύεσθαι.
Ibid, 17 τούς τε \6yovs τους πεποιημενοvs δει καί αντhv ποιούντα 4κτίθεσθαι καθόλου, είθ’ ούτως 4πεισοδιοΰν καί -ιταρα-τείνειν. λεyω δε ούτως άν θεωρεΐσθαι τh καθόλου, οΐον της Ίφηενείας. τυθείσης τu>hs κόρης καί άφανισθείσης άδήλως τοίς θύσασιν, ίδρννθείσης els άλλην χωράν εν jj νόμος ήν τους ξένους θυειν τφ θεψ, τ αυτήν εσχε την ίερωσύνην. χρόνψ δ’ ύστερον τω άδελφφ συνέβη 4λθεΊν της ΐερείας. Th δε οτι άνεΐλεν 6 θεδς διά τιν αϊτίαν 1 ελθεϊν 4κε7, καί 4φ' οτι δε, ίξω τον μύθου, ελθών δε καί ληφθείς θύεσθαι μελλων apfyvtipicfv, εΧΘ ως Ευριπίδης εϊθ* ως Πολνϊδος 4ποίησεν, κατά το είκίς είπών ότι ούκ &ρα μόνον την αδελφήν άλλα καί αυτόν εδει τυθήναι’ καί εντεύθεν η σωτήρια.
■περί ΤΕΛΛΗΝΟΣ ήΤΕΛΛΙΔΟΣ
Plut. Reg. Apoph. 193 [π. Επαμεινώνδα]’ άπayyείλavτos δε τινος ως Αθηναίοι στράτευμα καινοΊς κεκοσμημενον οπλοις εις Πελοπόννησον άπεστάλκασι, ‘Τί ούν' εϊπεν * ’Αντ^ενείδας στενει καινούς Τελληνος ανλους εχοντοςήν δε αυλητής δ μεν Τελλης κάκιστος, δ δε 'Αντιγενείδας κάλλιστος.
Zen. Paroem. 1. 45 &ειδε τα Τελληνος· έπ! των σκωπτικών τίθεται η παροιμία. Τελλην yάρ αυλητές iyενετό καί μελών ποιητής, παχνιά τε κατέλιπεν ενρρνθμότατα καί χάριν εχοντα πλείστην καί σκώμματα κομψότατα.
Ibid. 2. Ιδ οντος δ Τελλην 4yενετό αυλητής καί μελών άνυπο-τάκτων ποιητής, μεμνηται αύτου Αικαίαρχος δ Μεσσήνιος.
Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. 190. 151. 9 τελευτήσαντος Αημητρίου του Ί,κηψίου τδ βιβλίον Τελλιδος πρδς ττ) κεφαλή αύτου εύρεθη.
1 mss add ἔξω του καθόλου
4θ8
TELLES, TELLEN, OR TELLIS
who resembles me; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; therefore it is he.’ And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia in Polyiclus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that as his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her fate.
The Same : Subjects already invented should nevertheless be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should investigate the general plan, for example, of an Iphigeneia thus:—A young girl has been sacrificed and has then mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificers and been transported to a country where it is customary to sacrifice all strangers to the (iod, and there become priestess. Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive.there. The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the manner of Euripides or of Polyiclus, who makes him say very naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life.
on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS
Plutarch Sayings of Kings [Epaminondas]: When news was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly-equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘ Wliat of it ? Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new pair of pipes?’ Now Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as Antigenidas was a good one.
Zenobius Pi'ovcrbs : Sing the songs of Tellen :—the proverb is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests.
The Same : This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned Dicaearchus the Messenian.
Ptolemy son of Hephaestion : When Demetrius of Scepsis died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow.
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Trepl ΛΤΣΙΜΑΧΟΤ
Harpocr. Ανσίμαχοε· ... ου μνημον€0€ι Αυκονργος ev τ φ Πep\ τηs Aioitcfjaews ws eine\ovs μελοποιου.
ΑΡΙΣΤΟΤΕΛΟΤ2
εις Ερμείαν
Ath. 15 696 a [π. σ-κολ/ων]· τούτων λεχθίντων 6 Αημόκριτος ίφη' Άλλα μ^ν καί τί) ύπδ του πολυμαθ^στάτον γραφεν *Αριστο-τελους els 'Eρμείαν Tbv ’Αταρνεα ου παιάν εστιν, ws δ την τηs aaefieia* κατο, του φιλοσόφου γραφήν anevey κας Αημόφιλος £v(ena\eaev av^aiSws 1 παρασκ€υασθε'ις ύν’ Εύρνμέδοντος, ws foefiovvTOS καί αSovtos ev τοΐς συσσιτίον δσημεραι els τδνΕρμειαν 7ταιανα. ότι δε τταιανος ονδεμίαν ίμφασιν παρέχει τδ ασμα, άλλα των σκολίων ev τι καί αυτό είδος «στιν, εξ αυτής της λεξεως φχνε pbv υμ~ιν ποιήσω'
Α per α ποΧύμογθε γενει βροτείω,2 θήραμα κάΧΧιστον βίω, σάς περί, παρθένε, μορφάς καί θανεϊν ζαΧωτος εν Έλλ,άδι πότμος 5 καί πόνους τΧήναι μαΧερούς άκάμαντας·2 τοϊον επϊ φρένα βάΧΧεις καρπόν Ισαθάνατον 4 χρυσού τε κρείσσω καί γονέων μαΧακαυγήτοιό θ* ύπνου, σεύ γ’ ενεχ οι5 Δῶς fHρακΧεης Λῆδα? τε κούροι
10	πὸλλ’ άνετΧασαν εργοις σαν αγρεύοντες ύύναμιν6 σοΐς 8ε πόθοις *ΑχιΧεύς ΑΙ'ας τ ΆΐΒα 8όμον ήΧθον7
1 E: mss απ ev ey καμένος Α. els αιδωτε 2 Ρ βροτεωι, perh. rightly 8 εο Diog : Ρ -τos, Ath, ακαμάτου» 4 Wil. and Ρ : Diog. κ. els αθ., Ath. κ. τ’ άθ. 6 y Ρ : others δ’ οι
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LYSIMACHUS
on LYSIMACHUS
Harpocration Lexicon to the Attic Orators \ Lysimachus:— mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycnrgus in his speech On the Treasury.1
ARISTOTLE To Hermeias 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs] : Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, was not a paean as was asserted by tiemophilus, who at the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour of Hermeias3 at the common board of the Peripatetic School.
‘ As a matter of fact ’ said he ‘ the poem bears no resemblance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you plainly from what it says :
Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest quest of life, 'tis the most enviable lot in Greece to die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be-stowest on the mind ; better than gold or high birth, better than soft-eyed sleep. For thee did Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of thy power and art; for love of thee went Ajax and Achilles to the house of Death ; and now for thy
1 cf. Suid. s.v. 2 cf. Stob. FI. 1. 12, Diog. L. δ. 1. 7 (‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didymus Berliner Klassikertexte i. 25 (* paean ’)	3 died 3-44
W il: mss 6 e* 6 Ρ [σαν δ<ί]ποντ€ι δ. 7 Wil: mss ’AiSao δόμου; ^λ. Ρ ποθοισι
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σάς δ’ ενεκεν φιλιού μορφάς καί Άταρνεος εντροφος 15 άελίου χηρωσεν1 αόγά?. τoiyap αοίδιμον ερ·γοις αθάνατόν τε μιν αύΒησουσι 2 ΜοΟσαι Μυαμοσίυα? θυηατρες>
Διός ξενίου σέβας αΰξου-20 σαι φιλίας τε ^ερας βεβαίου.
εγώ μεν ούκ οίδα εί τις τι κατιδεΐν εν τούτοις δύναται ίταιανικδν Ιδίωμα, σαφώς δμολογονντος του γεγραφότος τετελευτηκεναι τδν Έρμείαν δι ών είρηκεν . . . ούκ εχει δ’ ούδε τδ παιανικδν επίρρημα, καθάπερ δ εις Λύσανδρον τδν Σπαρτιάτην γραφείς όντως παιάν, ον φησι Δονρις εν τοΐς Σαμίων επιγραφομενοις“Ω.ροις αδεσθαι εν Σάμψ.
. . . άλλα μην καί αύτδς 'Αριστοτέλης εν τη ’Απολογία, της ’Ασέβειας, ει μι} κατεφενσται δ λόγος, φησίν 'θύ γαρ &ν ποτε'Ερμεία θύειν ως άθανάτφ προαιρούμενος ως θνητψ μνήμα κατεσκεύαζον καί άθανατιζειν την φύσιν βουλόμενος επιταφίοις δ.ν τιμαΊς εκόσμησα τδ ζσώμοΐy.’ 3
ΕΡΜΟΛΟΧΟΤ (?)
Stob. FI. 98. 66 [ττ, του βίου, ότι βραχύς καί ευτελές καί φροντίδων άνάμεστos]· 'ΕρμολόχουΛ
άτεκμαρτος ό πας βίος ούΒεν ἔχων πιστόν πλανάται συντυχίαις ενι,5 ελπίς 8ε φρενας παραθαρσύνει, το 8ε μέλλον ακριβώς
οιΒεν ούΒεις θνατός οπα φέρεται·
5 άντιπνεΐ 8ε πολλάκις εύ-τυχίαις Βεινά τις αύρα,6 θεός 8ε πάντας εν <τε> κινΒν-νοισιν εν τ άταις κυβερνά?
1 Diog. Ρ omit καί Ρ χωρησεν	2 αοίδιμον Ath. Ρ :
Diog. -μος (and αθάνατοι) αύδ. Wil: mss αύξ. from below 3 Kaib : mss έκοσμήσατο, ίκόσμονν	4 mss also 'Ερμολάον,
but Phot, -λοχοϊ 5 E ; mss σνντυχίαισιν 6 Pflugk-i?: 412
HERMOLOCHUS (?)
loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling1 hath made the sun’s light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest and extol true friendship.
Χον I do not know whether anyone can see anything here characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that Hermeias is dead . . and there is no paeanic refrain as there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung in that city . . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in his Defence from the Accusation of Impiety—if the speech is genuine—“If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.’5 ’
HERMOLOCHUS (?)
Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of· little account, and full of care] : Hermolochus : 2
All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with nothing sure. ’Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no man born knoweth certainly ΛνΙιίίΙιβΓ he goes; and often enough there bloweth «ι dire wind contrary to success. Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at the helm.
1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolatts ; called Hermolochus by Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Is. et Os. 24, Stob. FI. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. 15. 697 a, 6. 253 b ; it may well come within the scope of this book
mss avTiirvUi and ατυχίαιs	7 transp Β: mss 6ebs . . .
κυβςρνς. αντητve? . . . αύρα	<[τe)> E (Β. suppl. 7c) Kivhv·
νοισιν ev τ’ &rats Β : mss kivSvvois Qvarovs
4T3
ΛΤΚΟΦΡΟΝΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ 1
Ath. 13. 564 a [π. έρωτος]· πρύς αλήθειαν yap, καθάπερ φησϊ Κλέαρχος εν τψ πρώτψ των ’Ερωτικών, Αυκοφρονίδην ειρηκέναι φησ'ιν'
ούτε 7ταιδος άρρενος οντε παρθένων των χρυσοφόρων ονδε γυναικών βαθυκόΧπων καΧον τί) πρόσωπον εάν μη κόσμιον πεφνκη·1 ή yap αιδώς άνθος επισπείρει.
2
Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670 e [διά τί, των έστεφανωμένων εάν λύηται δ στέφανος, εράν λέγονται]· ή μάλλον νφ* ων οίονταί τε κα\ ττρύς αλήθειαν τύν της φυχής κόσμον εσκύλεννται, τούτοις καί τύν του σώματος κόσμον υπό του πάθους εξαγόμενοι σκυλεύοντες εαυτούς άνατιθέασιν ;2 παϊ δ’ δ έρών τούτο δρα μέν,ζ μη παρόντος δε τού ερωμένου τψ 4 έμποδών ποιείται τήν άνάθεσιν. οθεν Αυ-κοφρονίδης τύν ερώντα εκείνον αίπόλον εποίησε λέγοντα'
τόδ’ άνατίθημί σοι ρόδον καΧον ανάθεμα5 και πεδιΧα και κυνεαν καλ τάν θηροφόνον Χογχίδ\ επεί μοι νόος άΧΧα, κεχνται
επι τάν Χάρισι φίΧαν ιταῖδ’ ’ΑκακαΧΧιδα*
περί ΗΕΝΟΚΡΙΤΟΤ καί ΞΕΝΟΔΑΜΟΤ
Heracl. Pont. Pol. fr. 30 [π. Αοκρών]· ἐγ ενετό Αοκρός Ε,ενόκριτος, τυφΧός εκ γενετής ποιητής.
1 έαν μή and πεφύκτ) Mein.-2?:	mss αλλά and -κει
2 Mus: mss καί τούτοις καί and καί σκυλεύοντες	8 Schw.
inserts παρόντος, but cf. the ellipse before εϊ δέ μη 4 mss τού 5 Cas. -E: mss νόημα 6 Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. 18. 3 : mss παίδα κα\ καλάν
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LYCOPHRONIDES
Poems
1
Atheuaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 1st Book of the Erotics of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly says :
Neither in lad nor golden lass 1 nor yet in buxom dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty is engendered of a proper shame.
2 2
Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes apart, we say he is in love]: Or is it rather that lovers are betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual ? That is what every lover does if the beloved be there ; and if not, he dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say :
This rose, with my cap and shoes and game slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee^3 though my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass Acacallis whom the Graces love so well.
The following passages refer to poets of whom some certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this book
on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS
Heracleides of Pontus [on Locri]: Xenocritus, a poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian.
1 lit. wearing gold {i.e. ornaments)	2 cf. Philostr.
Vit. A p. 5. 15 Κ 3 prob. a wayside effigy
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Plut. Mus. 9 τῆς δεύτερα? Be (καταστάσεων των περί την μουσικήν εν τη Σπάρτη) Θαλὸνα? τε ο Τορτύνιον καί ΙΣενόΒαμον 6 Κυθήριον καί Β,ενό-κριτον 6 Αοκρον και Πολὑμυ?;στο? 6 Κολοφώνιο? καί Σακάδαν 6 ’Αpyeiov μάλιστα αιτίαν εχουσιν ή'γεμόνεν ηενεσθαι . . . ήσαν δ’ 6 περί θαλήταν τε και Β,ενόΒαμον καί Έενόκριτον ποιηταϊ παιάνων . . . άλλοι Βε Έ,ενόδαμον ύπορχημάτων ποιητήν yeyovevai φασϊ και ου παιάνων, καθάπερ Πρατίναν" καί αυτού Βε του ΞίενοΒάμου άπομνη-μονευεται άσμα, ο ἐστι φανερών ύπόρχημα. περί Βε Β,ενοκρίτου, ον ήν το yevov εκ Αοκρών εν *Ιτ αλία, αμφισβητείται ει παιάνων ποιητην yiyovev· ήρωϊκάν yap υποθεσειν ποιημάτων εχόν-των1 ποιητην yeyovevai φασιν αυτόν διό καί τιναν Βιθυράμβουν καλειν αυτού τα ποιήματα,2 πρεσβύτερον Βε τη ηλικία φησϊν ο Γλαύκον Θαλὑταυ Έενόκριτον yeyovevai.
Plut. Mus. 6 τελευταίον δε ΤΙερίκλειτόν φασι κιθαρωδόν νικήσαι εν ΑακεΒαίμονι Πάρνεια, το yevov όντα Αεσβιον τούτου Βε τελευτήσαντον, τίλος· λαβεΐν Αεσβίοιν το συνεχεν την κατά την κιθ αρωδίαν διαδοχήν. ενιοι Βε πλανώμενοι νομί-ζουσι κατά τον αυτόν χρόνον Τερπάνδρω '\ππώ-νακτα yeyovevai' φαίνεται δ’ 'Ιππώνακτον καί ΤΙερίκλειτόν ών πρεσβύτερον.
περί ΜΠΑΣ
Suid. Μυῖα’ Σπαρτιάτιν, ποιήτρια. ύμνουν είν Απόλλωνα και'Άρτεμιν.
1 mss ηρωΐκων y. υποθέσεων πράτματα έχουσων 8 mss ται υποθέσεις 4ϊ6
ΜΥΙΑ
Plutarch Music: The second establisliment of music at Sparta is best ascribed to Tlialetas of Gortyn_, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . Tlialetas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were composers of paeans . . though according to some authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus composed hyporchemes and not paeans. There is actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, which is obviously a hyporcheme . . As to Xenocritus, who was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because Ave are told that he wrote poems on ‘ heroic ’ subjects, and that some writers therefore called his works dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was an older contemporary of Xenocritus.1
Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia was a Lesbian called Pericleitus; 2 his death put an end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth would appear to be that he comes later even than Pericleitus.
on MYIA
Suidas Lexicon:	Myia:—A Spartan poetess
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis.
1 cf. Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, peril, rightly 2 or the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was P.
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περί ΜΤΝΝΗΣ
Joh. Gram. π. ΑίοΧίΒος i. 22 (Hoffrn. Gr. Dial. 2 p. 208) κεχρηνται Be avrfj Ίαπφώ, 5Αλκαίος, Μ νννα, καί αΧλοι.
περί ΘΕΑΝΟΤΧ
Suid. Θεαυώ* Αοκρις, \υρική. ασματα Αοκρικα καί μέλη,
Eust. II. 2. 327. 10 ως Be καί Θεανώ τΐ9 γννη Αοκρίς Χνρικη ην, ίστοροΰσιν οι παλαιοί.
For Spendon see vol. i, ρ. 29.
4i8
THEANO
on MYNNA (?)
Johannes Grammaticus On the Aeolic Dialect: This dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Mynna,1 and others.
on THEANO
Suidas Lexicon : Theano:—A lyric poetess, of Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems.
Eustathius on the Iliad: According to the old writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was a lyric poetess.2
1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of Corinna), Melinna (i.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. i. 80. 3 on the authority of Didymus ττ. Πυθα-γορικης <pi\oao(pias Theano was the first writer of poetry
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ΑΔΕΣΠΟΤΑ
1
Zen. δ. 99 νυν 1 δε θεοϊ μάκαρος- τούτο επιλέγονται οι ραψωδοί, ώς καί οι κιθαρψδοί
άλλὲ άναξ μάλα γαΐρε.2
Eust. 11. 239. 19 ιστεον δε οτι εκ του ‘ άλλα άναξ ’ οττερ ενταύθα ΐΐ'αρα τψ ττοι·ητρ (2. 360) κείται αρχή τις εφοδίου κιθαρψ· δικοΰ τί> ‘ άλλα άναξ,^3 ώϊ Ιστορεί Αϊλios ΔιονύσιοS.
ώζ ΑΛΚΜΑΝ ΟΣ 2
Οχ. Ραρ. 8
..................]τιτ[. · · ·]*ινον εν νεκνεσσι
ηνθομεν ἐ? μεγάλα? Δαμάτερο? ἐυυἐ* εάσσαι 7ταίσαι παρθενικαί,τταίσαι κα\ά εμματ εγοίσαι* κα\ά μεν εμματ εχοίσαι, άριπρεττεας δε καί 6ρμ[ως]
ττριστω εξ ελέφαντος ΙΒήν ποτεοικότας αΓγ[λα5
3τὰ
Prise. 1. 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico digamma ponituru ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma modo pro <u, modopro)6 consonante simplici, teste Astyage, qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu :
1 mss Zen. συν, Hesych, and Phot, νυν δε θεο\ μ. των εσθλων άφθονοι εστε	2 mss άλλ’ άναξ κτλ. mss also μέγα χ.
Β mss άλλα άλλ’ άναξ 4 cf. Callim. H. 3. 14, 6 33 6 Αίτ[να?:	6 E
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ι1
Zenobius Proverbs: ‘ And now, ye blessed Gods ’; this is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse; compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre:
But all hail, O Lord.2
Eustathius on the Iliad: It should be noted that from this phrase ‘ But, 0 Lord ’ conies as a beginning of an exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words ‘But, 0 Lord . . .γ’3 as we are told by Aelius Dionysius.
ALCM Α Ν (?)
2
From a 2nd century Papyrus:
. . . among the dead, we are come to the temple of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the daylight4 to behold
3,4
Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is it that u is put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they took digamma sometimes as u and sometimes as a simple consonant—witness Astyages, who shows it in both the uses, as in the verse
1 cf. Hesych, νυν δ« 0eot, Phot, άλλ1 άνα£ * Apollo; cf. Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost 4 or perk, [the snow on] Etna
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θυόμενος 1 Fekevav εΧικωττίδα
sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u loco digamma positum ut ‘ At Venus hand animo nequicquam exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut:
Νἐστopa2 Se Fω τταώός . . .
Ibid. 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris accipiebant, ut:
άμμες δ’ Ρειρήναν τόδε γὰρ θετό Μώσα λίγεια.3
est enim hexametrum heroicum.
6, 7, 8, 9, 10
Apoll. Synt. 335 aneipaKis yap τα Δωρικά δια ψιλίον αντί-στοίχων ras συναλοιφας ποκΊταί' 4
κώ τοξότας ‘ΗρακΧεης— κάΧιστ ύτταυΧεν 5— κά μεγασθενης ’Ασαναία6—
ΜεΧάμττοΒά τ "ΑρττόΧυκον τε— αρχοι μεν γάρ κ 6 θρασίων 7
11
Et. Mag. 579. 19 MeveXas·
ΜενέΧας τε κ Αγαμέμνων 8
anb τοΰ MeveXaos' άμφίβοΧον eYre σιτγκοπρ MeveXas ώϊ9 AopvXas, €ἶτ€ κράσει τοΰ ο καί α els α μακράν, ωί eXe£ao eXe£a, κτΧ.
1 E (Prise, read oF.), cf. Ale. 82. 6: msa also οτάμ€νοί (glossed aspiciens), οφ. 2 mss also Νάστορι	3 preceding
words e.g. &XXot μϊν'Αρηα φίΧ€ντι * one ms raarg. 'ΑΧκμάνο* 5 Β : mss υπavXev	6 Ahr : mS3 κά μεγ’ άπ€ν{]σατα va\ a,
κaμey' aaOevrjaaaav, aneyi\caca	7 Bek: mss κοθρασίων
8 mss καί 'Ay.	9 Β : mss καί
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waiting for Helen of the glancing eye
—so we too have u as a simple consonant like digamma, for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have used digamma for a double consonant, as:
but Nestor from his son
5
The Same : The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma in metre, as:
but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear Muse’ordained for herself.1
For it is an heroic hexameter.
Q, 7, 8, 9j 10
Apollonius On Syntax: Very frequently in Doric, synaloephe or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the corresponding unaspirated consonant; compare 1 2
and bowman Heracles— to flute a fine accompaniment— and the great-mighted Athena— Melampus and Harpalycus— for the bolder man would rule
11
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas :
Menelas and Agamemnon
from Menelaus; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like Dorylas, or by crasis of o and α into α like ίλί|αο έλίξω, etc.
1 the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’
2 a marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) of these to Aleman ; with the last cf. Alcm. 91, which may belong to the same passage
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12, 13
Apoll. Pron. 328 Β ή yhp τί ορθής τάσεως ουσα ευθείαν σημαίνει παρά. Αωριεΰσι·
καί tv Aios θνηατερ μεγαΧόσθενες
iyKhiyof.ιένη δε αιτιατικήν
καί τυ φιΚιππον εθηκεν.
14
Hesych.
Έυβτιδα? ττώΧως στεφαναφόρως
άπδ της περ] rbv Άδρίαν Έί'βτιδοϊ·1 διαφέρουσι yap 4κε?.
15, 16
Hephaest. Ιδ \π. άποθεσέως μέτρων]' βραχυκατάληκτα δε καλείται οσα άπδ διποδίας 4πϊ ολψ ποδϊ μεμείωται, οϊον επί Ιαμβικόν*
αγ’ αν τ ες οίκον τον ΚΧεησίππω.
4νταϋθα yap ο σιππω ποί/ϊ άντ\ όλης ιαμβικής κε?ται διποδίας. ύπερκατάληκτα δε οσα πpbs τφ τελείω προσέλαβε μέρος ποδός, οΤον 4πι ιαμβικού
είμ ωτε πνσσάχω Χνθεΐσα 2
τοΰτο μεν ουν συλλαβή 3 περιττεύει.
Π
Ath. 11 (νοί. 3, ρ. 16 Kaib.) [ττ. ποτηρίων]· αυτός ye μήν δ Ζευς της 'Hρακλέους γενέσεως &ξιον rjyeiTai δώρον Αλκμήνη
J Mus.-Z?: mss στέφαν. (sic) and as separate gloss ’Eνιφόρω άπο της κτλ. διαφέρει y. 4.	2 W il: mss S> ταπυσσακωλυθεισα,
ώτ’ άπυσσάλω λυεΊσα, ώστ’ airb πυσσάλω λυεΐσα : Sch. paraphr. άπδ πασσάλου λυθεΐσα 3 Consbr : cf. Choer. 66. 5 (πυσσάλω) : mss συλλ. πλείονι
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12, 131
Apollonius Pronouns: For when the pronoun τύ ‘thou has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric :
and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus but when enclitic, the accusative:
and made thee a lover of horses.
14
Hesychius Glossary:
Enetic colts that have won in the race
from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of that country are particularly good.
15, 162
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of metres] : They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line:
Come again to the house of Cleesippus.
Here the foot -σιπττω stands for a whole iambic dipody. Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot in addition to the last, as in the iambic:
I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. Here there is a syllable too many.
17 3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus himself thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alemena in honour of
1 cf. Id. Synt. 131-2	* cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons.,
Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot, and E.M. ύσσάκου*, Arc. 51, Hesych. υσσακοί and ττύσσαχοί' ξύλον καμττύλον rois μόσχος ττept robs μυκτηρας τιθίμ^νον κωλνον Θήλαζαν ‘ a curved piece of wood put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 3 cf. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f.
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δυθηναι ποτήριον, t> παρ' (*Α λκμάνι}1 ’ Αμφιτρνωνι *1κασθς\ς δίδωσιν,
α 8' ύποΕεξαμένα θαήσατο χρύσεον αίφτα ποτήριον.
18
Et. Mag. 420. 40 ήδατ παρά rb άδω τδ άρ4σκω’ α8ον φί\ον ος κ εμ’ aBrjat.2 τα yap άρ4σκοντα ηδ4α.
19
Stob. Eel. i. 2. 31	[δτι 0ebs δημιουργδς των ον των καί δι4πα
rb δλον ref της προνοίας \4ycp, κα\ ποιας ουσίας υπάρχει]·
'Τμυεωμε? μάκαρας, Μώσαι Δῶς e/cyovoi, άφθίτοις άοι8αΐς.ζ
20, 21
Et. Mag. 417. 12 ἱστίον on τί» . . . οί Δωριείς άχι
λεγουσι διά τον α·
ἀγι Λίγα μίγα σ α μα
τουτίστιν οπού του Αίχα τδ μίγα μνημςίον, καί
αγι 6 κ\εινος Άμφιτρνωνί8ας
1 E (preceded by two quotations from Hom. and followed by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss tinep Άμφιτρύωνι 2 B—E: mss ως κεν άδ.: Pors. <pi\cp 3 mss Μονσαι: or omit as incorporated gloss ?
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the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman :
and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked at it in wonder.
18 1
Etymologicum Magnum τ$δ« ‘ to please ’: from αΖω ‘ to give pleasure ’; compare
I pleased the friend λ\Ίιο pleased me.
For things which give pleasure are ήδία ‘ pleasant or sweet.’
19
Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of what nature God is]:
Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of Zeus,2 with songs immortal.
20,21
Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the Dorians say Άχι for ήχι ‘ where ’; compare
where the great tomb of Lichas
and
where the famous son of Amphitryon 3
1 perh. elegiac (Callimachus?)	2 the Greek has ‘ye
Muses daughters of Z.,’ but the word Muses is perhaps a gloss 3 Heracles
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ᾶς 2ΑΠΦΟΤ2 ὑ ΑΛΚΑΙΟΤ 22
Heph. 86 τετράμετρον δέ καταληκτικά ετιωνικόν, ο την μεν ττρώτην εχει Ιαμβικήν, ήτοι εξάσημον ή ετττάσημον,τήν δε δευτεραν ιωνικήν ή δευτεραν τταιωνικήν, τήν δε τρίτην τροχαϊκήν εξάσημον ή ετττάσημον, είτα τήν εκ τροχαίου καί τή$ άδιαφόρου κατάκλειδα,
οΤον
τεοΰτος είς Θὑβαις παῖ? άρμάτεσσ' όχημενος1—
Μάλι? μιν εννη Χεπτον εΧοισ απ' άτράκτω Χίνον2
23
Plut. Garr. 5 καί σκόπει τήν f Λυσίου] 3 ιτειθω καί χάριν . . και κήνον €<γω φαιμϊ FιοπΧόκων Μοίσαν εν Χάχεμεν*
24
Apoll. Pron. 97. 4 Α ιολεΐί άμμι-
. . ἀλλά τι? άμμι δαίμων
25
Hdn. ap. Cram. Α.Ο. 3. 239. 28 οι yap AtoAeis Kiyovai (ττάν
ττάνy, nas 7ται J· 5
7ται? 6 χώρος·
\ίνα ίδωμεν οτ ι ττάντα.\ 6
1 mss Θήβαs, αρμάτεσσι 2 ελοισ E, = ελλοισα = ε1\ουσα: mss εχοισ' mss also επ’	3 ’Αλκαίου ?	4 Β-Ε : mss
κακεϊνον yap εγώ φαμι ιοπλοκάμων and λαχεϊν 6 suppl. E (cf. context)	6 an example of ττάν ‘all’ perhaps underlies
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SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)*
22 2
Hephaestion Hcmdbook of Metre [the combination of unlike elements]: The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an ionic or ‘ second ’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of seven ‘ times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee and a doubtful syllable, for instance :
Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in his chariot; and
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread from her distaff.
23
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of . . .3 And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet-tressed Muses.
24
Apollonius Pronouns·. The Aeolic writers use the form &μμι ‘to us’; compare
but to us some God
25
Herodian in Cramer’s Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians say τάν for παν, and ττais for iras; compare
all the place 1
1 See also Scolion below, p. 564	2 cf. Et. Mag. twn
(Hdn. 2. 302. 14)	3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot
be right; prob. Alcaeus 4 the mss are corrupt
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26
Hdn. 2. 932. 20 δφέ· . . ήδη μέντοι Aio\e7s καί iv άπλη προφορά δια του ι αυτό άποφαίνονται
οψι <γαρ αρξατο'1
ίσως άναλογώτςρον ως δΐίκνυται iv τφ Περί ’Επιρρημάτων.
27
Cram. Α.O. i. 63. 29 [π. τον arj/ea Od. 4. 794]· τδ δβ υ πρδ τοΰ $ιπ\ον ούδβπώποτί (υρίσκΐται, ei μη μόνον iv τψ ΰφος . . ένθα οι Αϊολεΐς άναλογώτίροί eltriv
ϊψος
\iyovT6s κα\
κατ ΙψηΧων ορίων.
28
Ibid. i. 327. 3 τδ yap όρώ δ€ντέρας μ\ν us πρόδηλον, άλλα καί πρώτης, ως δηλον iκ της ΑΙολίδος διαλέκτου· ώϊ yap άπδ του οϊκώ η μετοχή (οίκet5^· (Ale. 88)* οΰτω άπδ τ οΰ δρω (optis^’
ἀλλ’ ώ πάντ’ ἐπόρβι? ’Λλιε . .2
29
Ibid. i. 208. 13 ίδρώς’ τούτο παρ’ Αίολςυσι θηλυκώς λέγεται' άναδέχςται κλίσιν ακόλουθον θηλυκψ yivei . . όμοιον τφ ήώς· «ϊτα η yeviKr)'
ϊδρως <8υσ>ομφοτίρα 3
αντί τον ίδρους, ως· ‘ Μέλayχpos αϊδως άξιος’ (αντί αϊδοΰς').*
1 mss here άρξάτω, Καθ. Προσ-, gives -ατο : 5 cf. Sch. Soph, vti". 257	2 -Β: mss έφορεΊς *Αλ. 3 Ζ?, cf. with Β Hesych.
όμφά■ όδμέ]’ AaKuves: mss ίδρώs άμφότερα	4 E, cf. Ale. 47 :
niS3 ως Μελάγχραί αντί Μίλάγχρους καί αιδώς άξιος
43°
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Herodiau On Peculiarities: <tyf‘late’: . . . TheAeolians, however, use the form in t even when it is not compounded ; compare
for he began too late ;
>vhieh is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On Adverbs
27	3
Cramer Inedita (Oxford) [on the λ\ογ(1 £ψ<=« in the Odyssey]: The letter υ is never used before a double letter except in S\f/os . . . where the Aeolians are more consistent in using the form ϊψος
height
and fyijAos ‘ high ’ ; compare
down the high hills
28
The Same : The word δρω ‘ to see ’ is clearly of the second conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we compare the Aeolic dialect; for as the participle of οίκώ ‘ to dwell’ is oUus (Ale. 88), so that of δρώ ‘to see’ is opeir·
but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 29
The Same: ίδρώτ ‘sweat’; this is used as a feminine in Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such as i)u>s ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive ϊδρω!—compare
as ill-smelling as
—instead of ilpoCs; as in ‘ Melanchrus worthy of respect (Ale. 47), αίδωί for αΐδονς.
1 cf. Id. Καθ. Προσ. i. p. 497	2 Apoll. Dys. Adv. 573,
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram. A.O. 1. 418. 31	4 ref. to
the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.c. ?
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30
Hesych, πάσσυρρον αντί τ ον πάσσυρτον Αιολει*'
τό 7τάσσυρρον απάντων γένος άμμέων 1
31
Et. Mag. 57-1. 65 μαυΐην' άντ\ του ζητεΐν' εκ του μαίω τον ζητώ . . καί ώσπερ τb κλαίειν Αιολικώς διρρηται καί 'γίνεται'
κ\αίην δάκρυ
ουτως κα) μαίην πλεόνασμα τοϋ υ μαυΐην.2
32
Ibid. 587. 12 μέτερρα· τούτο rb πάθος της Αιολικής έστ\ διαλέκτου, οΊον
. . . αίτίαο 3 τἀ μέτερρα'
δ yap μέτριος μέτερρος παρ' αυτοί* λέγεται.
33
Apoll. Adv. 153. 20 βαρύνεται καί οσα εκ μεταληφεώς έστι των εις Θεν, οπερ έστ'ι παρ Αιολεΰσι κα\ Αωριενσι . . όπισθεν δπισθα·
6 δ’ εξύπισθα καστάθεις
34
E. Μ. Vet. 260	/$α σφιν . . εΰρηται η σφ\ αντωνυμία παρά
τψ ποιητη συν τω ν 'Ζυρακούσιοι δε φιν λέγονσι, Αάκωνες φιν ζΑΐολεΐς δε άσφι
παρά δ’ άσφι κόραι Χευκάσπιδες 4
1 Hoffm.—E, cf. πασσυρεί Poll. 9.143 and πασσυρώς Hesych: mss πασσΰριον α. τ. πασσυδίην (from above) Αίολεΐς τδ πασσύριον ■ημών απάντων γένο j 2 μαυΐην and πλεονασμω του υ μ. Meist Ι
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30
Hesychius Glossary: πάσσυρρον: used by the Aeolians instead of πάσσυρτον ‘ swept up from all sides ’; compare
our Avhole race swept from every side
31
Etymologieum Magnum μαυίην: equivalent to ζητεΊν ; from μαίω ‘I seek’ . . and just as the word κλαίειν ‘to weep’ is made three syllables in Aeolic, as in
to weep a tear,
so μοΛ-ην becomes with the pleonastic υ μαυίην.
32
The Same: μέτερρα ‘ moderate’: this is characteristic of the Aeolic dialect; compare
thou didst ask a moderate boon; for μέτερρος is used by the Aeolians for μέτριος.
33
Apollonius Adverbs : Grave also is the accent of the dialectic forms of adverbs in θεν, as in Aeolic and Doric . . ΐπτισθα for όπισθεν ‘ behind ’; compare
but he, standing behind
34
Etymologieum Magnum: The pronoun σφί ‘to them’ is found in Homer with the ν; the Syracusans use φιν and the Laconians <plv; the Aeolians άσφι, compare
and beside them, maidens white-shielded1 1 prob. the Amazons
mss μανίην and πλ. τ. ν μανίην	του ζητώ E : niSS τδ ζ.	mss
also δάκρυσιν 8 Impf. Mid.	4 Β·. mss φιν παρά δε σφι κτλ.
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35
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) κα\ rb *6s oTov ως no? έχει μαίνομενοίσιν
avb του ιτούς yeyove.
36
E. M. Vet. 249 tt6ktos·
. . πάντες φαυροτέροις φερον ττόκτοις·1
παρὰ τί» tt6kos ttoktos.
37
Hesych, τ vibe· ενταύθα· AioXels’
τυί8’ ου κοΧωναν ΤννΒαρίΒαν . .
κολωναν <Τννδαρίδαν λ eye ι την Θεράπναν·^·*
38
199. 52 άπδ του βΑημι δ δεύτερος αόριστος εβλην
οΐον
. . . ποθεν 8ε τώΧκος ενπετες εβΧης;3
39
Cram, .0. 1. 413. 12 tVfoj/ σημειούνται τδ ναρκίσσω τερενώτερον 4
«αί λέγουσιν οτ ι airb της τ epevos ευθεία y ίνεται δ τ ερενος· ίκ τούτου τί τερενώτερος.
40
Et. Mag. 225. 8 γεΑαν (eye\o>vy οϊον
γἐλαυ δ’ αθάνατοί θεοί·
1 j3-Hoffm., cf. Hesych. φαΰρος· κούφος ι mss πόκτοισι φερον
2	5-Hoffm: mss τύδαι and τυδαν κοΑωναν Τυνδαρώάν κ.
3	Hoffm: mss δέ ώλ/cbs ευπ. εβ. : Vel. (s. βλείς) δ’ έωλκίοτ €uttc€s 4 mss ναρκίσσου τερ.
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35	1
Choeroboscue Scholia : and the form 7t6s, as in like the foot of a madman, is found instead of ttovs ‘ foot/
36	2
Old Etymologicum Magnum πόκτος ‘ fleece ’ : compare they all carried poorer fleeces;
:κάκτοs instead of π6kqs.
37
Hesj’chius Glossary τι>l5e : hither; Aeolic ; compare hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; by this is meant Therapne.
38	3
Etymologicum Magnum: From β\ημι ‘to smite’ comes the second aorist ίβλην:
and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow ?
39	4
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): Wherefore they put a mark at as delicate as a daffodil
and say that from the genitive τepevos 1 delicate ’ is formed a nominative τepevos, and from this the comparative τcpevurepos.
40
Etymologicum Magnum:	yeKav :	for 4ye\uv ‘laughed,’
as in
and the immortal Gods did laugh;
1 cf. E.M. 635. 22 (πbs χαμαινομτνοισιν) and Choer. Schol. 182. 34 (do.) a cf. Arcad. 80. 9	3 cf. E.M. Vet. G5
* cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22
F F 2
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κατά συστολήν λαμβάνεται, ως ή μετοχή ζήλοι- γέλαντος yap ή γενική κατα συστολήν τον α.
Hesych.
41
evaeXavvov 8ΐον οίκον 1
ήτοι παρά τύ σέλας ή παρά τήν σελήνην, ινα f, άπδ μέρους έναστρον.
42
Cod. ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 μετά yάρ rb α φωνήεντος έπαγομένου προστίθεται Αϊολικως τί υ, ως τϊ> αήρ αϋηρ, άως αϋως ή ήμερα, άάταν τήν βλάβην, καί
ταν άκόρεστον αύάταν
43
Cram. Α.O. 4. 356. 24 τω εντι, τον εντα άντ\ τον υπάρχοντα, ώί κα\ ή χρήσις ζήλοι ούτως εχονσα"
τταΐδ’ evra 2
44
Sch. 11. 13. 257	[κατεάξαμεν 5 πριν εχεσκον | άσπ'ιζα
Αηϊφόβοιο βαλών ΰπερηνορέοντος]· πληθυντικήν ένικω έπήγαγεν Αϊολικως- καί Ευριπίδης ’'ίωνι- ‘ κωλυόμεσθα μή παθεΐν & βούλομαι
45
Aristid. 1. 327 δοκώ τουναντίον ποιήσειν τοίς Αίολευσι ποιη· ταίς- έκείνοι μεν yip, έπειζάν τι βοΰλωνται των καθ' αυτούς φαυλίσαι, μεγαλψ avrb παρεβαλον καί παρ’ άρχαίοις περιφανει γούμενοι μάλιστ αν ούτως έξελέγξαι.3
1 Mein.-E : mss ευσελανόνζιον οΊ.	2 mss παΐδα ε.; cf.
Eust. 1787. 4δ 3 Β : mss έξελέγξειν
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?)
this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the participle, whose genitive is γίλαντos by shortening of the a.
41
Hesychius Glossary:
moonlit home divine
comes either from ae\as ‘brightness’ or from σελήνη * moon,’ so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry/
42	1
MS. quoted by Gaisford: When another vowel follows a, the Aeolic dialect inserts υ between the two, as ά^ρ αϋηρ ‘air/ aws atjws * day,’ αάταν ‘ harin’ αυάταν, as in
and Harm the insatiable
43	2
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): ἔνη, ϊντα are used to mean ‘ being/ as is shown by the following passage :
being a child
44
Scholiast on the Iliad [‘ we broke the spear I had before in striking the shield of the proud De'iphobus ’]: The poet has used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; compare Euripides Ion ‘ we are prevented from being treated as I desire.’
45
Aristides Eulogy of Rome: I think I shall do the opposite of the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage anything of their own, compared it with something great and anciently famous, because they believed that they would thus be the most convincing.
1 cf. Fav. 262	2 cf. Choer. 2. 859, Fav. 205-6
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46
Sch. Soph. ΕΙ. 139 [άλλ’ οϋτοι τ όν γ' 4ξ ’At δα j nay κοινού λίμνας ηατίρ άνστάσεις οϋτe γόοις ουτ<· λιτάισιν]· . . . καί Αισχύλος ‘ μόνος θ*ών yap θάνατος ου δώρων ίρα· ’
<Άΐ8ας θεών>
μόνος ου δέεται ηΑυκεράς μέρος ἐλτίδο?.1
47
Ζοη. 224 Tittm. aviepyv . . . θίγω καί ανοίγω, δ κα\ δηστησιν 6 Αίολ^νς λίγων
πάντας όίγωυ θαΧάμοις 2
48
Stob. Eel. 1. 2. 9 [ότι 0ebs δημιουργός των υντων καί διίηει τό ολον τφ της ηρονοίας λόγψ, καί ηοίας ουσίας ύηάρχα]·
Ζευς 6 καί ζωής καί θανάτου ττείρατα νωμών3
49
Choer. in Aid. Cornu Cop. 268	. . οΐον η 2αττφώ της 2αηφώs
καί η Λητώ της Λητώς, κα\ δηλουσιν αι χρήσεις ούτως ίχουσαν
εκ 'Ζάττφως τόδ’ άμελ^όμενος μεΑι τοι φερωΛ καί nap’ αύττ} τη ~2,αηφο7· (Sa. 55).
1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. -E, e.g.: mss δίχβται	2 mss θαλάμους ηάντας ζτ? three con-
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for ζωής we read ζοΐας the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, but her dialect would require ZeOs δ καί ζοίας καί θανάτω ηίρρατα νώμαις 4 Ahr : mss rh 5e ίκ X. κτλ,
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46 1
Scholiast on Sophocles Electra [‘but thy father that is beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never raise him up either by prayer or lamentation ’]: ... Compare Aeschylus: ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts’ ; and ihie: 2
Alone <[of Gods Hades]> receives no share of sweet hope.
47 3
Zonaras Lexicon: avecpyc ‘ has opened ’: . . . olyu (with its compound avoiyu), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, oiyw, thus:
opening all chambers
48
Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of what nature God is]:
Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life and of death
49
Choeroboscus : . . . like 'Ζαπφώ ‘ Sappho ’ genitive Χαπφώί and Λητώ ‘ Leto ’ genitive AtjtoDs, as is shown by passages like this :
From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring thee;4
and, in Sappho herself, this : (Sa. 55).
1 cf. Suid. s. -nayKoivos	2 the author’s name is lost
3	cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 250. 18	4 prob. belongs not to
Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later age
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ώ? ΣΤΗΣΊΧΟΡΟΎ ή IBTKOT 50
Et. Mag. 4S. 39 ακινάγματα· olov
χειρώυ ήδε ττοδών ακινα·γματα
τα τινάγματα των ττοδων μζτα βυθμου καί των χερών % κινήματα· καί πλεονασμ,φ τον α καί του γ καί τροττζ τον η els α ακινάγματα· Ερωδιανόε.
51
Et. Gud. 308. 26
Καὑτωυ τ εΧικας βόας1
αποκοτττ) καί ffvyKoirrj KavKwves * Κανκώνων τττολίτθρον’ κα\ κατά σνγκοπην Κανκων.2 'Hpwdiavbs Ilepl Παθών.
52
Sch. 11. 16. 57 [ττ. τ ον €υτ€«χ€β]· otrois Kvpiots els 77s λήγουσι βαρυτόνου συντόνου irapaKeiTai emseTiKa δ£vvόμeva· Atoyevrjs . . . αύταρ δ dtoyevqs, Tlo\vve(Kys άλλ*
α ττοΧυνεικης δῖ* Ελἐυα 3
53
Α poll. Pron. 46. 10 [π. τόιον αντωννμιων]· καί eirl τό’ μητ εμού αυτά94 μήτε κασιηνητων πόδας ώκεας τρυσρς
διίσταλκε δνσΐ π€ρι<πΓωμεναΐϊ' ηδννάτα yap avvTedr\vai δια τδ iπι<pepόμevov ρήμα.
1 so E. Μ. Vet., Α. Ρ. : Glut, kovkovtcs e\. β. 2 mss κώκων	8 mss άλλα πολννικηs dte\e'va	4 Bell : mss
έμωντ as
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?)
50
Etymologicum Magnum ακινάγματα : In the phrase swingings (?) of hands and of feet1
the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving of the feet and movement of the hands; by the insertion of α and γ and the change of η to α, κινήματα ‘movements’ becomes ακινάγματα. Herodian.*
51s
Etymologicum Gudianum:
and the shambling kine of the Caucians ;
by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, KavKwes 1 Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’4 becomes Καΰκων ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Inflexions.*
52
Scholiast on the Iliad [on the word είτείχβο]: To all paroxy-tone proper names in -ys there correspond oxytone epithets, for instance Aioyevys 1 Diogenes ’ . . but διογενής ‘ sprung from Zeus,’ Πολυνείκη* ‘ Polyneices ’ but πολυνβικής as in
divine Helen for whom so many strove
53
Apollonius Pronouns [the accentuation of pronouns] : And in this passage,
Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet of my brothers,
the author has separated βμώ auras ‘myself ’ with two peri-spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be taken as one word (as the reflexive ipauras) because of what follows.
1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is knoAvn of the word 2 Gram. Gr. 2. 167	8 cf. Cram. A.P. 4. 55. 29,
68. 24, E.M. Vet. 180	4 Callimachus U. i. 39	5 Gram.
Gr. 2. 218
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54
Hesych.
ομοιταιΒα κάσιν ΚασάνΒρας
δμου παιδ€υθόντα 1 ή δμον TeKvaBevTa, iireiSj] δίδυμοί elaiv.
ώς ANAKPEONTOS
55
Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 Ιστόον on του Ζην Ζηνδ$ δφύλαζαν οι παλαιοί ’'laves τήν κλίσιν, οΐον·
€7τΙ δ* Γα%€
Ζηνος ύψβρβφης δόμο? ζαχρηής.2
56
Hepli. 33 [π. άντίσττασ·τ<κο0]· καί δπίσημα ev αυτψ τάδε-. . . δίμ€τρον δέ άκατάληκτον τδ καλοΰμ€νον Υλυκωνίΐον \αυτοΰ Τλύκωνος eupovros ουτό-f 8
κάπρος ηνίχ 6 μαινο\ης όΒόντι σκυΧακοκτόνω ΚύπριΒος θά\ος ώλεσεν4
57, 58, 59
Anon. Metr. O». Ραμ. 320. 8 el τιs της πρώτη$ διποδία$ πάντα τα σχήματα παρορίσαι5 καί καταλίποι μόνον αυτής βραχ€ΐαν
1 Mus : mss κάσι κασάνδρας δμου πatievdevTes	2 Β—E :
mss 4π€Ϊ δ" Τσχ€ and δόμοιs ζάρης	3 this can hardly be
right; perh. ουκ αυτόν κτλ. and ene] καί παρά Ανακρόοντί έστι, cf. 26 Άριστο<ράν€ΐον (ρ. 25 Cons.)	4 cf. Ibyc. 6
5 Wil: ms πρισαι
1 Helenus	2 or suddenly; cf, Hesych. ^αχραβίν
έξαπιναίους; i.e. with thunder? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106,
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ANONYMOUS: ANACREON (?)
54
Hesychius Glossary:
twin-born brother of Cassandra ;1
the word δμόπαώα( translated twin-born) means either ‘brought up together,’ or ‘ born together’ because they are twins.
ANACREON (?)
55
Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: It should be noted that the older Ionians kept the declension of Ζην Ζηv6s; compare:
and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly.2
56 3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic] : Xotable uses of it are these: . , . and the acatalectic dimeter called the Glyconic . . .4
When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth slew the darling of Cypris 5
57, 58, 59
Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about a.d. 100: If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave
Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nub. 563 (τά Γλύκωνος) 4 the words which follow, ‘ Glycon himself having invented it,’ are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read ‘ though Glycon himself did not invTent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon ’ ; if not, the lines must belong to a late imitator of A. ; nothing is known of Glycon’s date, but like Asclepiades, -who gave his name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob. Alexandrian s Adonis
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καί τα λοιπά τον στίχου, τελειώσει τούτο τ& δι μέτρον ϊδε yovv έστω τάδε Φαλαίκεια'
Ή Αήμνος το παΧαιον ει τι? αΧλη [Εύξά]μην τάδε τοῖ? θεοΐς απασί' πτερά δ* ayva παρ* ’Έμωτο? ΆφροΒίτα
τούτων yap ον των Φαλαικείων άποκοπτύσθωσ αν αι πρώται σνλλαβαί κα\ yεvήσετaπόiΑνακρεόντειον ουτω%' τό παλαιόν εϊ tis άλλη' . . .
ΤΩΝ ΜΕΤΑΓΕΝΕΣΤΕΡΩΝ 60, 61
Ath. 14. 632 f. διετηρησαν μάλιστα των 'Ελλήνων Αακε-δαιμόνιοι την μουσικήν, πλείστη αν τί? χρώμενοι, καί συχνοί παρ’ αύτοις lykvovτο μελών ποίησαι, τηρονσιν δε καί νυν τάς αρχαία? cySas επιμελώς, πολυμαθείς τε είς ταύτας είσ\ καί ακριβείς, οθεν καί Πρατίνας φησι (2)· Λακωνοτεττιξ εΰτυκος εις χορόν διό κα\ οι ποιηταΙ διετύλουν προσαγορεύοντες ούτως τάς φδάς·
κα\
^/Χνκυτάτων πρυτανις ύμνων 1 μεΧεα μεΧιπτ έρωτα Μ ου σαν?
62, 63
Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 μετay εν ύστεροι Αίολεΐς (τρεψαν Σανός καί Ζάν κα\ ετι μετay εν ύστεροι οι *Ιωνες διά τον Σαν, τψ Σανί-3
1 Cas : mss υμών 2 Cas : mss μούσαν 3 mss λνκανι
1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38 ; the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, i.e. Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yνη and ’Αφροδίτη, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 444
ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS
only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :— 1
Lemnos, foremost of cities of old,
and
This was my prayer to all the Gods
and
pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love.
From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus: ‘ foremost of cities of old ν, . .2
THE LATER POETS3
60, 61
Athenaens Doctors at Dinner : Xow of all the Greeks none preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (fr. 2): ‘The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,’ while the poets never tired of calling these songs
chief of sweetest hymns or
honey-winged melodies of the Muses
62, 63
Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: The later Aeolians used the forms Ζ avis and Ζ άν, and still later the lonians used the α-form Ζάν with dative Ζανί; compare
must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3	2 the translation does
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by a consideration of style and subject; it is not certain that all fall within the scope of this book
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κΧύθί μοι Ζ ανος τε κούρη—
Ζανί τ ελευθερίω 1
64
Et. Mag. Vet. ηβαίον KeyeTai δε παρά, τψ ποιηττ} και ηβαιδν καί βαιόν . . κα\
βαιω εν αΐωνί βροτών
65, 66, 67
Heph. 55 [π. χοριαμβικοΰ]· περαιοΰται μεν yap κα\ els τ^ν Ιδίαν τδν δάκτυλον κρητικόν, οΐον δίμετρον μεν τδ
ίστοττόνοι μείρακες
τρίμετρα 5e
ού&έ Χεόντων σθένος ούΒε τροφαί
τετράμετρα δε
at Κνθερήας εττϊττνεΐτ ορηια ΧευκωΧενου 2
68
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (E.Μ. 231. 2) ίστι δε πρώτης καί δευτερας συζυγίας τδ γήρας ώσπερ τί) πιμπλξς,3 οΐον πιμπλώ πιμπλξς καί πιμπλεΐς, οΐον
τάς 'ΥαΒαμάνθυος 4 πιμπΧεϊς βίαν
69
Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem, τδ
μισέω μνάμονα συμττόταν
1 mss ζαν τ€ λευθ. 2 for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48 3 γηρώ ώσπερ τδ πιμπλώΊ	4 mss τάς 'Ραδάμανθυς
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . and this
«and to Zeus the God of freedom
64
Old Etymologicum Magnum :	Homer uses ηβαιόν and
βαίον (both meaning ‘ little ’); compare . . . and
in the little life of mortal man
65, 66, 671
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic]: It also ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the dimeter 2
lasses that work at the loom, trimeters such as
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, and tetrameters like 3
ye who inspire 4 the mysteries of the white-armed Cytlierea
68
Old Etymologicum Magnum: The verb γηρώ 1 to age ’ is of both the first and the second conjugation like τημττλώ to fill, ΐΓίμπλω * I fill,’ ‘ thou fillest’ πιμπλas and πιμπ\(Is, the latter exemplified in:
with -which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus
69 5
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: The saying I hate a mindful drinking-mate
1 cf. Sch. ad loc. 2 cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 534. 14 3 cf. Greg, Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (ί* Ku0.)	4 or blow
favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 5 cf. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (μισώ)
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u> Ίοσσιε Ζενεκίων, ενιοι irpbs robs επιστάθμονς εΙρησθαι λεγουσι, φορτικούς επιεικώς και avaydyous εν Tip πίνειν όντας· οι yap εν Σικελία ΑωριεΊς, ως εοικε, τον επίσταθμον μνάμονα irpoaipyopivov' ενιοι δε τήν παροιμίαν οίονται τόΐς παρα πάτον λεyoμεvoις καί πραττομενοις αμνηστίαν επάγειν.
70
Stob. Eel. 1. δ. 10-12 [7Τ. ειμαρμένης κα\ της των yιvoμεvωv εΰταξ/αϊ]· 1
Κλυτε Μοῖραι, Δῶς αι τε παρ θρόνον αηχότατα Θεών 2 εζόμεναι 7τεριωσι αφυκτά re μηΒεα παντοΒαπαν βου-5 \αν άΒαμαντίναις υφαίνετε κερκίσιν,
Α Ισα <κα\> Κλω#ώ Αάχεσίς τ εύώΧενοί Νιικτός κοραι3 ευχόμενων επακούσατ , ουράνιαι χθόνιαί τε 10 Βαίμονες ω πανΒείματοι· 4 πεμπετ αμμιν ροΒόκοΧπον Ευνομίαν Χιπαροθρόνους τ άΒεΧφας Δίκαν καί στεφανηφόρον EΙρηναν, πό\ιν τε τάνΒε Ιδ βαρυφρόνων Χέλάθοιτε συντυχίαν.
71
Strab. 1. 23	^ καί 'Ησιόδψ μεν επρεπε μη φλυαρεΊν άλλα ταΊς
κατεχονσαις δόζαις ακόλουθεΐν, Όμηριρ δε
οττι κεν επ' άκαιρίμαν γλωσσαυ ϊρ κεΧαΒεΐν ; 5
1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly recognised the 3 fragments, 11. 1-3 (εζόμεναι), 3-6 (ΑΊσα), and 6-15 (the first ascribed to Eur. Peleus) as a single lyric poem
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the table ; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup.
70
Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events] : Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night’s daughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell; send unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright-throned sisters Right and wreathed Peace, and may ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes.
71 1
Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking nonsense and follow received opinions, and Homer
babble all that may come to a tongue that knows not time or season ?
1 cf. Ath. δ. 217 c, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Hhet. Praec. 18, Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. δ
2 mss τταρί mss also α-γχοτάτω 3 Wil : mss κοΰραι u.
4 Wachs : mss πανΖύμαντοι	* 4 5 8ττί xtv Ath. Luc : Dion,
on mv, Str. οτ ι κ€λ. only in Str: Ath. Luc. ίλθτ?, Dion. C7ros f\θτ)
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72
Theod. Met. 515 [ei Ύαμητεον 4στ'ιν ή μη τοΓις 4πιμελειαν εχουσι κα·. φροντίδα της κατ’ αρετήν £«»)$]· καί ποιηταί δε φασιν
ω γλυκει’ είράνα1 πΧοντοΒότειρα βροτοις
73
Ibid. 562 [οτι -κάντεs σχεδδν άνθρωποι φιλοπλουτίας ήττηνται]· κάν ει πλάττωνται παρολι-γωρείν και παροράν άνεπιστρόφχς και παρατρεχειν,
. . ννσσει2 γ όμως σφάς θεΧ-γητρ ηΒονάς
φησ'ιν ή πυίησιε.
74
Plut. Pyth. Or. 29 οι μεν ουν περ\ τί» Ταλάριον τής Βοιωτίας κατοικουντες γσθοντο του θεόν (’Απόλλωνος) την επιφάνειαν αφθονία τε καί περιουσία -γάλακτος·
προβάτων 3 γὰρ etc πάντων κεΧάρυζεν ως άπο κρανάν φερτατον υΒωρ θήΧεον γάλα* τοι δ’ ΙπίμπΧαν^ βσσύμενοι πίθους'
ασκός δ’ ον τε τις άμφορευς 5 5 eXivv’ iv Βόμοις'
7τβΧΧαι Χιθινοί τε πίθοι 6 πΧάσθεν άπαντες.
75
Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 5. 661
ναι τάν *ΟΧνμπον καταΒερ-κομεναν σκαπτοΰχον'Ήραν, ϊστι μοι πιστόν ταμιείον επι γλώσσα?*
η ποιητική φησιν, δ τε Αισχύλος κτλ.
1 mss ειρήνη 2 HISS νύττει 3 Leonicus : mss προπάντων 4 mss -πλων	5 Headl. άμφιφορεύς	6 Schn.-i?: mss
κρηνάων ελίννυε δόμοις, π. δε ξύλινοι πίθοι
45°
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72
Theodoras the Metocliite Prelwle [whether those who take thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: And poets, too, say
O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men
731
The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and overlook and pass by on the other side,
still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles
as the poem says.
74 2
Plutarch The Pythian Oracle : Dwellers near the Galaxium (the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s epiphany by the great abundance of milk ;
For like purest water from the springs the welling milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they filled their vessels in hot haste; aye, neither skin nor keg Avas idle in their houses; piggin and earthen jar, all were filled to the brim.
75
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies :
I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down upon Olympus, I have upon my tongue a sure and trusty treasure-house; so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc.
1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Schroeder for Pindar
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76
Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411 και μην ούχ ου τω δεινόν εστιν, εί άνθρωποι μεταξύ -προβάτων φωνήν λάβοιεν υνδ’ ει βοών, ούδ’ αν χρεμετίζωσιν ονδ’ δ,ν ύλακτώσιν, ώσπερ την Eκάβην οι ποι-ητάϊ λεγουσιν επι ιτάσι τοΐς δεινοΐς τελευταΐον ποίησαι τάς Έρινύας
χαροπάν κύνα, χάΧκεον δε οι γνάθων 1 εκ ποΧιάν φθεγγομενας υπάκουε μέν'Ίδα Τένεδος τε περιρρύτα
Θρηϊκίας τε <Ί,άμου> φιλάνεμοι πέτραι.2
77
Plut. Lat. Viv. 6 τον δε της εναντίαs κύριον μοίρας, είτε θεδς είτε δαίμων εστίν, ° Α ιδην δνομάζυυσιν, is αν εις αειδες και αόρατον Ί,μων όταν διαλνθώμεν βαδιζόντων
νυκτος άϊδνάς άεργη-λοῖο θ' ύπνον κοίρανος 3
78
Id. Non Posse 13 ποιος yap kv αv\bs ϊ] κιθάρα διηρμοσμενη προς ι£δην % τις χορος
εύρύοπα κέλαδον άκροσόφων άηννμενον διά στομάτων
φθεγγόμενος ούτως ηΰφρανεν;
79
Id. Adv. Sioic. 19 ει δε δη πάντως εδειτο κακυΰ γενεσεως η φνσις, |ν ήν δήπου παράδειγμα κακίας ίκανδν ?) δεύτερον ει δε βούλα δέκα φαύλους ή χιλίους ή μυρίους $δει γενεσθαι, καί μή κακίας μεν φοράν τοσαύτην τδ πλήθος
1 peril, ευ, but Β cf. 11. 16. 531 γνάθων Geel: mss γναθμων which could hardly be fem. 2 Herm.-i?-£', cf. Hom. II. Del. Ap. 34, II. 13. 12: mss Θρηίκιοί τε φιλίην (φίλαι) εμοιγε 3 Plut. κοίρανον (adapting), cf. De ΕΙ 452
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76
Dio Chrysostom Orations : Yet it is not so strange that men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned Hecuba into
n dog of flashing e}’e, from whose hoary jaws came a brazen sound that was heard by Ida mount and wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of Thracian Samos.1
77	2
Plutarch On Living in Obscurity: The master of the opposite fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades fAiSys), because after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into the α sides or unseen, that
king of murky night and untoiling sleep
78
The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of singing dancers with its
wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high-
skilled lips
ever gave such delight as this ?
79	3
The Same Common Complaints against the Stoics: Now if Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or, say, two examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand; and not such an enormous quantity of evil that
1 Samothrace stands high 2 cf. Id. De ΕΙ 21	3 cf.
Id. Am. Prol. 4
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ον ψάμμος ή κόνις ή τττερα 7τοικιλοθρόων 1 οιωνών τόσσον αν χεναιτ αριθμόν,
αρετης 5e μηδ’ ενύπνιον.
80
Sch. Pind. -Λτ. 6. 85	. . ούκ έκ παριδρομη! δε ζάκοτον είπε τί
δόρυ τον Άχιλλξωϊ, ωσανε\ μειλινον ή τί τοιοντον αύτδ εφη εν κοινότητι, άλλ’ οτι Ιδιώτερον παρα τα ίλλα κατεσκεύαστο. δίκρουν yap, ώστε δύο ακμας εχειν και μι% βολτ} δισσα τα τραύματα απερτγάζεσθαι. . . καί Σοφοκλής εν Άχιλλύως Έρασταΐς (152 Pearson). . .2
Βίπτυχοι yap όΒύναι μιν ηρικον 3 ’Αχιλληίου Βόρατος.
81
Plut. Non Posse 26 καί δυσανασχετονσι τού των \ey ομενων, ως τ6'
ἔπειτα κείσεται βαθνΒενΒρω
iv χθονϊ σνμτΓοσίων τε καί λύραν άμοιρος
ιαχάς τε παντερττεος αυλών.
82
Ibid. 27 ούδε βαδίως ούδ’ άλύπως ακούομεν
ως άρ ειττόντα μιν άμβρόσιον τηλανηες^ ελασίτπτου ττρόσωττον5 άττελιττεν άμέρας.
83
Id. Consol. Apoll. 28 εΐ yovν η Νιόβη κατά τους μύθους πρόχειρον εΊχς την ύπόληψιν ταύτην ότι
1 so Am. Prol: here -τριχών	2 some words prob. lost
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voiced
birds ΛνοιιΙά heap so great a number, and of virtue not so much as a dream.
80
Scholiast on Pindar Nemeansi . . . He does not give the spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful ’ casually, as he might call it ‘ ashen ’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but because it was more suitable than any other. For the spear was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles . . . [and . . ,]1
For he was rent by the twofold pain of the Achillean spear.
81
Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such words as these:
Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the all-delighting cry of the flute.
82
The Same : Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear it said:
So spake be, when lo ! the ambrosial far-beamed face of charioting Day had gone from him.
83
The Same Consolation to Apollonius: If Niobe in the story had had at hand the thought that
1 see opp.
belong to S. 3 4 no need to read ηρωικόν (see Pears.)
4 Β : mss τηλ. αμβ.	5 Wytt: mss irpbs τόπον
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ονκ alel1 θαλεθοντι βίω
βλαστάω τε τέκνων βριθομενα γλυκερόν
Φάο? όρωσα
τελευτήσει, ούκ άν ούτcos εδυσχεραινεν, ώ$ καί τδ ζην εθελειν εκλιπεΐν δια τδ μέγεθος TVS συμφοράς καί robs θεούς επικαλεΊοθαι ανάρπαστου αυτήν γενίσθαι προς απώλειαν τήν χαλεπωτάτην.
84
Bacch. Intr. Mils. 25 δέκατος δε ενόπλιος εξ Ιάμβου καί ήγεμόνος καί χορείου καί Ιάμβου οΤον
6 τον πίτυος στέφανον
85
Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 6. 796
ον μη ποτε τάν 2 άρεταν αλλάζομαι άντ άδικον κερδεος-
άδικον δε άντικρυς κέρδος ηδονή καί λύπη πόθος 3 τε κα\ φόβος κα) συνελόντι είπεΐν τα πάθη της ψυχής, ών το παραυτίκα τερπνόν ανιαρόν ες τουπιόν.
86
Cram. Α. O. 1. 171. 33 σεσημείωται τό Πολύμνια επ\ τούτου· καί τό κύριον κα\ το προσηγορικόν εξεθλιψε τδ υ·
Πολύμνια παντερπης κόρα
87
Ch rye. π. άποφ. 24 εΐ ποιητής τις ούτως άπεφαίνετο
ονκ είδον άνεμωκεα κόραν
1 mss also καί ή t2 μή ποτε τάν Β : mss μήν ποτ άν, μήν πω τάν 8 Miinzel: mss πόνος
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious daylight
but come to die,1 she would not have found life unendurable in the face of so great a disaster 2 and prayed the Gods that she might be carried away to the worst possible destruction.
Bacchius Introduction to Music : The tenth enoplius consists of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhich), a choree (or trochee) and an iambus, as
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies:
Never will 1 barter virtue for unrighteous gain ;
and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul Avhose present indulgence brings future remorse.
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a proper name it loses the second υ;4 compare
87
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself:
I saw not the wind-swift maid.
1 or even she that is laden . . . shall come to die 2 the
84
he that . . . the wreath of pine 3
85
86
Polymnia, all-delightful maid
3 the prize at the
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88
Aristid. 2. 513
cpepe δη κα\ ταντα εξετασον
a Mουσα yap ουκ άπόρως γεύει το παρόν μόνον, ἀλλ’ επέρχεται πάντα θεριζομένα,
tout’ ου δοκεΐ σοι δ ποιητής αυτόν επαίνων λέγειν ως -γόνιμον καί πύριμον εις τά μύλη ; τί δ' επειδαν λέγη
μη μοι καταπαύετ , επείπερ ηρξατο τερπνότατων μεΧέων ό καΧΧιβόας ποΧύχορδος αύΧός.1
89
Αρ. Tyan. Ep. 73. 407 Έστιαίφ· πατρίδοs εσμεν πορρωτερω συν δαίμονι, ήδη δε τα τής πόλεωs πράγματα iv νφ εβαλόμαν
οδεύει Μοίρα προ? τἐλο? άνΒρων οΐ τάν πρώτον ΧεΧογχασι τιμάν.
αρξει δε τό λοιπόν παιδάρια καί μικρόν επάνω τούτων μείρακ^ς. ενταύθα που δέος, μη σφαλή τα υπό νέων κυβερνωμενα. σοι δ’ ον δεοί, επε'ι βεβιωκαμεν.
90
Plut. ap. Stob. Eel. 1. 5. 19 τό yap είμαρμενον άτρεπτον καί ίπαράβατον,
χώπερ μόνον όφρνσι νεύση καρτέρα τούτω κέκΧωστ άνάηκα,2
91, 92, 93
Arist. Eh. 3. 8 εστι δε παιανος δύο είδη αντικείμενα άλλήλοις, ων τό μεν εν αρχή αρμόττει, ώσπερ καί χρωνται· οντος δ’ εστ\ν ου άρχει μεν ή μακρά, τελευτώσι 3e τρεις βραχεΐαι-
1 Β joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the anticipatory use of yap cf. Anacr. 31 and 10G); otherwise καταπαύετε has no objt. 2 mss add καί πεπρωμενη (gloss on άνάγκα ?)
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88
Aristides On the Extemporised Addition: Just examine this :
Since the Muse is not needy nor givetli to taste alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to harvest all,—
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he adds:
I pray you check her not, now that the goodly cry of the many-stringed flute 1 hath begun its most delightful music.
89
Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heaven’s help we are further from our home, and already I have been thinking of home affairs :
Men who have received the first honour—their fate travelleth to the end;
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign in their stead. And there is some fear their government may fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished our course.
90
Plutarch in Stobaeus Selections: For Destiny is not to be turned aside nor passed by—
and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, for this straightway is spun potent necessity.
91, 92, 93 2
Aristotle Rhetoric: There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally put; this is the one that begins with the long syllable and ends with three short, as
1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ i.e. a wide compass, as in Plat. Rep. 339 c, or ‘ accompanied by many strings’ (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist, ap. Cram. A.P. 1. 308
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κσ)
Δαλογευἐ?, el're Αυκίαν1 Χρυσεο/ώμα? 'Έκατβ, παΐ Διό?·2
ετερος δ5 εξ εναντίας, ου βραχειαι άρχουσι τρεις, ή δε μάκρα τελευταία·
μβτα Be yav ΰΒατά τ’ ώκ€ανίΖ ήφάνισβ ννξ.
οντος δε τελευτήν ποιεί* ή yap βραχεία. i διά το ατελής είναι ποιεί κολοβόν.
94
Hepli. 81 [-ττ. παιωνικου]· συντιθεασι δε τινες καί ετερφ τρόπψ τί» τετράμετρον, Strre τρεις είναι τους καλούμενους τέταρτους παιωνας, βίτα τελευταΐον τδν Κρητικόν
θνμβΧικαν ΙΘι μάκαρ φιλοφρόνως eh epiv
Choer. ad loc. ρ. 249 Cons, εκ των καλούμενων Δελφικών εστίν ή προκειμένη χρήσις, μη εχόντων τδ υνομα τον ποιητοΰ.
95
Plut. Prim. Frig. 17 δ yap ήλιος άνίσχων, ως τις είπε των διθυραμβοποιων, ευθύς κτλ.
αλίος άνίσχων
βύθνς άνΖττΧησ άεροβατάν5 μἐγαυ οίκον ανέμων.
96
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 δ μεν ονν βραχυσύλλαβος ήγεμών τε κα\ πυρρίχιος καλείται· και ούτε μεγαλοπρεπής εστιν ούτε σεμνός· σχήμα δ’ αντοΰ τοιόνδε·
\eye Be συ κατο, πόδα υεἐχντα6 μἐλεα.
1 Rch. Arist. Cram, ήτε mss also Αυκία, Ανκιε 2 χρ. Β : mss χρυσεοκόμα 8 mss ωκεανόν 4 μακράν 5 mss άνε-πλησεν, but the metre is paeonic άεροβατάν Diib : mss -βάταν	6 mss also νεόλυτα
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O Delos-born^ whether in Lycia1
and
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus.1
The other on the contrary is the one which has three short syllables first and ends with the long, as
The land and ocean-Avaters disappeared in night.
This paeon forms a conclusion, the short2 syllable truncating the rhythm by its incompleteness.
94
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic]:	Some
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting the cretic at the end ; compare
Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy altar.3
Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection
95
Plutarch Cold the First Principle: For as one of the dithyrambic poets has said,
the rising sun straightway filled the great home of the air-walking winds.
96
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition'. The short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following type:
Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet.5
1 an address to Apollo 2 long ?	3 to Dionysus at
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyric poems preserved in the temple archives at Delphi, cf. the Delian Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol. i, p. 317 5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus
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97
Ibid. 6 μεν yap εξ άπασών βραχειών συνεστώς καλούμενος Be υπό τινων τρίβραχος πούς,1 ου παράδειγμα τοιόνδε·
βρόμιε, δορατοφόρ’, ενυάλιε, πολεμοκελαΒε πάτερ ’Άρη2
ταπεινός τε καί άσεμνός εστι καί άγεννης, καί ούδέν άν εξ αυτόν γ ένοιτο γενναΐον.
98
Ibid, ό δ’ εκ μακράς και δυ€?ν βραχειών μέσην μεν λαβών τήν μακράν άμφιβραχυς ώνόμασται, καί ου σφόδρα των ευσχήμων έστί Ρυθμών, άλλα διακέκλασταί τε καί πολύ τό θήλυ καί άγεννές εχει* οΤά εστι ταυτί’
’Ίακχε θρίαμβε 3 συ τωνΒε χοραγε
99
Ibid, οι μέντοι ρυθμικοί τούτου του ποΒός (του δακτύλου) την μακράν βραχυτέραν είναι φασι της τελείας, ούκ εχοντες δ’ είπείν όσψ, καλούσιν αν τήν άλογον. έτερ05 εστιν αντίστροφον ίχων τούτψ ρυθμόν, δς από των βραχειών άρξάμενος επί την άλογον τελευτή- τούτον χώρισαν τες από των αναπαίστων κυκλικόν καλονσι, παράδειγμα αυτόν φέροντες τοιόνδε·
κεχυται πόλις υφτίπυλος κατά ηάν.
100
Ibid. [ιτ. κρητικοΰ]" εάν δέ την αρχήν αί δύο μακραί κατάσχωσιν την δέ τελευτήν η βραχεία, οΐά εστι ταυτί·
σοι, Φοίβε, Μοίσαις· τε σύμβωμον 4
άνδρώδες πάνυ εστι τδ σχήμα καί εις σεμνολογίαν επιτήδειον.
1 mss also χορείος, τροχαίος	2 πάτερ''Αρη only in A.G-.
(for17Αρη Β cf. 8ch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads πολεμόκλονε 3 θρίαμβε Dind : mss διθύραμβε contra metr.	* B-E : mss
Μοΰσαί τε συμβώμεν (σύμβωμοι)
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97	1
The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which the following is an example :
Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered. Father Ares
is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to compose nothing that is noble.
98
The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphibrach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and ignoble ; for instance
Thriambic 2 Iacchus, thou leader of this chorus
99
The Same : The writers on rhythm, however, declare that the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic,’ giving the following example:
The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground.
100
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the beginning and the short at the end, like this :
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the Muses
we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified style.
1 cf. Keil An. Gram. 8. 11, Macr Sat. 1. 19. 1 (may have taken Βρόμιά as Dionysus and ’'Αρη as an appellation, but in that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. not of A.)	2 the meaning of the epithet is unknown
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101
Ibid. [π. τρισυλλάβων ρυθμωϊ']* τb δ’ aurb συμβήσεται ntiv η βραχεία ιΓροτεθη 1 των μακράν· κα\ yap ovtos ό ρυθμίς αξίωμα εχει καί μεγέθος· παράδειγμα δέ αύτοΰ τάδε’
TiV άκτάν, τιν ΰΧαν Βράμω ; 7τοι πορενθω ;
102
Sch. Heph. ρ. 299 Cons. [π. πυρριχίου]' κατο, διποδίαν δε συντ ιθεμενοί καί τον προκελευσματικδν ποιων, τ α καλούμενα προκελευσ ματικα η πυρριχιακά μίτρα ποιεί, ων παραδείγματα'
ϊθι μόλε ταχύττοΒος εττϊ Βεμας εΧάφον πτεροφόρον <άνά> χέρι Βόνακα τιθέμενα,'2
103
Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 515. 2 Hemidexium trimetrum dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum ponam Graecurn exemplum hemidexium, quod reppeii, tribus dactvlis constans:
"Β,εϊνε, τον Αρχεμόρου 3 τάφον 103 Α
Ibid. 542. 3 Minus Ionicum dimetrum cataleeticum fit Ionico minore et anapaesto :
’Ί0ι μάτερ μεγάλα4
104
Ibid. 540. 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a inajore]
'ΕΧικοπεταΧε, καΧΧικεΧαΒε, φϊΧοχορευτά5
1 mss συντεθη, πρώτη τεθη	2 Β : mss επίδεσμα (επί
δεσμά) and πτεροφόραν {-ον) χερσδν καθημενα (χέρσο' καθομαγ’) ϊ Α. G. ταχύ ποδε' επί δεμ as and π τεροφόρον’ χελιδόνα καθημέ νη ν 3 Β:	mss αρχεβρου	4 Β : mss ματηρ (μητερ) μεγάλη
5 ^-Keil-Putsch : niss ΕΛΙΚΟΟΤΙΗΤΑΛΗ (ΕΛΤΚΟΟΠΗΤΛΑΗ) ΚΑΑΑΤΚΕΑΑΗ (catalcctis ΛΛΛΕ) ΦΙΛΟΚΧΟΡΕΙΤΑ (ΦΙΑΟΚΟΛΟ-ΡΕΙΤΑ)
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1011
The Same [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will happen if the short conies before the longs ; t’his rhythm, too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example of it:
To what shore, to what forest shall I ffy? whither shall I go? 2
102 3
Scholiast on Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus-matic (Wuu) we get what are called proceleusmatic or pyrrhichiac lines, such as this:
Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with a feathered reed upheld.
103
Marius Plotius On Metres: The dactylic hemirlexian trimeter has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example that I have found, consisting of three dactyls:
Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus 4 103 A
The Same: The £ lesser ’ Ionic catalectic dimeter is composed of an Ionic a rninore and an anapaest:
Come, Great Mother
104	5
The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore]
Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the dancer 6
1 cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 17*2 Us.-Rad. 2 prob. (in this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 3 cf. Keil Anal. Gram. 4	4 the name is uncertain 6 cf.
Hesych. Ka\\iKiXa.los 6 Dionysus
VOL. in,
H H
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104 A
Dion. Hal, 25 [π. του ‘τois θεοΐς εύχομαι πάσι κα\ πάσαις,* Dem. Cor. 1]· ου τοιοΰτος μέντοι κάκεΊνος εστιν δ ρυθμός·
Κρησίοις εν ρυθμοΐς τταίΒα μεΧψωμεν . . .
εμο\ γουν δοχε?· εξω yap του τελευταίου 7τοδ2)5 τά γε άλλα εν πάσιν ίσα ωρισται.
105
Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. δ 10. 25 de pentametro integro acatalecto monoschematisto: est metruin integrum penta-metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, quale est exemplum Graecum illud :
'ΊΧιον άμή) 'ΕΧενρ π εττ υ ρ ω μεν ον ώΧετο.1
105 Α
Ibid. 524:. 1 tetrametrum (iarabicum) brachycatalectum colurum . . ut est
Ό ΤΙύθιος μβσομφάλοι? 2 παρ’ εσχάραις,
106
Heph. 39 [π. Ιωνικού του απ’ ελάσσονος]· τούτο (τδ τετράμετρον καταληκτικδν) μέντοι καί γαλλιαμβικδν κα\ μητρφακδν καλείται—ύστερον δε	ανακλώμενον εκλήθη—δια τδ πολλά
τους νεωτερους εις τ4]ν μητέρα των Θεών γράφαι τούτφ τφ μετρφ (εν οΐς καί τα τους τρίτους παιωνας εχοντα καί παλιμβάκχειον κα\ τάς τροχαϊκάς άδιαφόρως παραλαμβάνουσι προς τα καθαρά), ως κα\ τα πολυθρύλητα ταυτα παραδείγματα δηλοϊ*
Γαλλαι μητρος ορείης φιΧόθυρσοι ΒρομάΒες, ah εντεα παταγεΐται καί χάΧκεα κρόταΧα
1 Β: mss ΔΕΙΜΟΝΑΜΦΕΑΗΝΕΝΗΠΤΛΜΕΝΟΝΩΑΗΤΟ, ΔΕΙΜΟΝ-ΑΑΑΦΕΛΕΝΕΙΠΤΠΜΕΝΩΛΕΟΟ 2 Β: mss -αλιος
1 D. reckons the last syllable of μελφωμεν short, though metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining
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104 A
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literai'y Composition [on a passage of Demosthenes]: Is not the following rhythm, however, of the same kind ?
In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . .
To me, at any rate, it seems so ; for except for this last foot the identity is complete.1
105	2
Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic pentameter monoschematistic:—it is an acatalectic dactylic pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which the following is a Greek example :
Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake.
105 A
The Same: The brach}Tcatalectic truncated iambic tetrameter ... as
The Pythian God beside the hearths of the midmost spot3
106
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minore] : The catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics); compare the following famous example :
Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash amain 4
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been composed ad hoc, these ma}7 be of the same nature 3 Delphi was the ‘ navel* of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Callimachus, but cf. Clioer. ad loc. p. 245-6 Cons.
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107
Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 523. 12 τί δε (στάδα λίμνην’ ή κ\άδα γ^ρυσ eo κάρτον
οίιχ εζει τινα εύθεΊαν στ as η κλάς· μετ απλασμοι jap εισι.
108
Arist. Eh. 3. 11. 1412 b εισ1 δβ καί αι εικόνες . . . άε) ευδόκιμοι σαι τρόπον τινα μετάφοραί- αε\ γάρ εκ δνοΐν λέγονται, ώσπερ η άνά λόγον μεταφορά· οίον η άσπίς φαμεν εστι φιαλή νΑρεος (Timotli. 25) κα\ τ όζον
φόρμιγξ αχορ&οζ 1 109, 110
Dem. Eloc. 91 ληπτεον δε καί σύνθετα ονόματα, ου τα διθυραμβικά συγκείμενα οΐον
θβοτερατονς ίτλάυα?
ονδέ
άστρων Βορύττνρον στρατόν
άλλ’ εοικότα tois ύπδ της συνήθειας συγκειμενοις.
111
Plat. Men. 77 a δοκεΐ τοίνυν μοι, & Σώκρατες, άρε ττ] είναι, καθάπερ δ ποιητές λεγει,
χαίρειν τε καΧοϊσι καί ΰύνασθαι
κα\ εγώ τούτο λέγω αρετήν, επιθυμούν τα των καλών δυνατδν είναι πορίζεσθαι.
112
Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 6. 1 [τί* δ παρ’ ’Ιουδαίοι* θεός]' θαυμάσας δε τδ επιρρηθεν δ 'Σύμμαχον ΤΑρ\ εφη, συ τδν πατριώτην θεόν, ώ Ααμπρία,
1 for Θεογνις in Dem. Eloc. Β sugg. Θεόδωρος or Θεοδεκτης; but the frag, may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer
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1071
Herodian Complete Prosody. The forms στάδα in στά$α λίμνην ‘standing pool,’ and Κλάδα in κλάδα χρυσ^όχαρπαν
golden-fruited bough
will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic.
108 2
Aristotle Rhetoric'. Similes, also, are always in a sense effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional ’ metaphor, they always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield ‘ the goblet of Ares ’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow
the stringless lyre
109, 110
Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound words, but not dithyrambic compounds like
heaven-portented wanderings 3 or
the fire-speared host of the stars
but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech.
Ill
Plato Meno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, in the words of the poet, is
to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it.
This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or beautiful and have it at command.4
1125
Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [on the nature of the God of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus exclaimed, ‘ And as for your divine fellow-countryman, Lamprias,
1 cf. Cram. A. 0. 3. 283. 5	2 cf. Dem. Floe. 85	3 prob.
Io’s	4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct
5 cf. Id. Exit. 17, De ΕΙ. 9
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eviov ορσιηυναικα μαινομίναις Διόνυσον άνθβοντα τιμαϊς1
iyypa<psis καί ύποποιεΐς τοΐς’Εβραίων άπορρήτοις;
112 Α τταιαν εις Λύσανδρον
Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 πρώτα}2 μεν yap, is ιστορεί Αοΰρις, Ελλήνων εκείνψ βωμούς α! πόλεις άνεστησαν ως θεψ καί θυσίας έθυσαν, εϊς πρώτον δε παιάνες ησθησαν, &ν tvbs αρχήν απομνημο-νεύουσι τοιάνδε·
Του Έλλαδο? ά^γαθίας arparayov air evpvyopov 3 Σπάρτας υμνησομεν ω Ιη ΪΙαιάν.4
Σάμιοι δε τα παρ’ αντοΐς'Ηραία Ανσάνδρεια καλεΐν εφηφίσαντο.
Ath. 15. 696 e \π. τον τον Άριστοτελους εις 'Ερμείαν παιάνα καλούμενου]’ ούκ εχει δ’ ουδέ τύ παιανικύν επίρρημα, καθάπερ δ εις Αύσανδρον τύν Σπαρτιάτην yραφε'ις υντως παιάν, ον φησι Αούρις εν τοις Σαμίων επηραφομενοιςαΓ1ροις αδεσθαι εν Σαμω.
113
Plut. Arnic. Mult. 5 τα yap εύχρηστα τής φιλίας δύσχρηστα yiyνεται δια την πολυφιλίαν
άλ\ον τρόπο?, άΧλον eyeipei φροντίς άνθρώττων’ 5
ου τε yap αί φύσεις ημών επί ταύτά τα7ς δρμαΐς ρεπουσιν, ούτε τύχαις δμοτρόποις αεί σύνεσμεν, α’Ι τε των πράξεων καιρό\ καθάπερ τα πνεύματα τους μεν φερουσι τους 6’ αντιπίπτουσι.
114
Id. Garr. 2 κα\ καθάπερ όταν εν σvλλόyψ τιν\ σιωπή γίνεται τδν 'Eρμήν επεισεληλνθεναι λεγουσιν, ούτως όταν εις σνμπόσιον
1 so de ΕΙ, mss here άνθ. τιμαΐσι Α., Exil. Α. μαιν. άνθ. τ. 2 mss πρώτον 3 Naekc : mss -χώρον 4 mss ψή (or ιή) π. 6 mss άλλον τρόπος (τρόπον) ybp άλλον: άλλον . . άλλον is apparently for άλλον μεν . . άλλον δε 470
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gav with frenzied rites, Dionysus do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries ?
112 A Paean to Lysander
Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Diiris, he was the first Greek to whom the cities built altars and made sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows:
We will sing the general of holy Greece who comes from the spacious town of Sparta, O Paean O !
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera should be called the Lvsandreia.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle’s so-called Paean to Hermeias]: 1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic refrain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan Lysander, which according to Duns’ Annals of the Samians was sung to him at Samos.
113
Plutarch On having Many Friends : What is serviceable in friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too widely extended ;
one man is moved by disposition, another by thought;
nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, favour one and are contrary for another.
1142
The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or
1 (see p. 411)	2 cf. Id. San. Praec. 13, Coh. Ira 4 (irpb
κύματος %>s τινα π. &κρ. στ(\\όμ^νος)
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fl συνεδριον γνωρίμων λάλος εισελθη, πάντες άποσιωπωσι μή βουλόμενοι λαβήν πσρασχεΐν tv δ! alrbs άρξηται διαίρειν rb στόμα,
προ χείματος ωστ ανα ποντίαν ακραν βορέα ζαεντος1
ύφορώμενοι σάλον καί ναυτίαν εξανεστησαν.
115
Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 πολλοί 8e anb τύχη* άφάμενοι των κοινών καί άναπλησθεντες ούκετι ραδίως απελθεΐν δύνανται, raOrb TO?s εμβάσιν els πλοίον αιώρας χάριν, είτ’ άποσπασθεΐσιν εις τ (λαγοί πεπονθότες· εξω βλεπουσι ναυτιώντες καί ταραττόμενοι, μενειν δε καί χρησθαι τοις παρουσιν ανάγκην (χοντες·
Χενκάς καθύπερθε γαλάυας ευπρόσωποί σφάς παράϊξαν 2 ερωτες ναΐας κ\αΐ$ος χαραξίπόντου δαιμονίαν ἐ? ΰβριν.
116
Plut. An Seni 12 ή πλοίων μεν άρχοντας ου ποιεί γράμματα κυβερνητικά, μτ) πολλάκις γενομένους εν πρύμνη θεατας των Trpbs κύμα καί πνεύμα καί νύκτα χειμερίων αγώνων
ore Τιfvhapihav αδελφών αΧιον ναύταν πόθος βάΧλεί . . .
117
Id. Tranqu. 17 κυβερνήτη γάρ ούτε κΰμα πραυναι τραχύ καί πνεύμα δυνατόν έστιν, οΰτε οποί βούλεται δεομενψ λιμένος τυχεΐν,
1 βορέα Β : mss here βορέον, San. βορρά	ζαέντος Crus :
mss here ζέοντος, San. Brace, πνέοντος	2 Β: mss
παρήϊσαν : Wil.’s παράειραν hardly accounts for λευκάς κ.γ.
1 lit. ‘ to hover around,’ cf. Plut. Soil. Anim. 970 c and υπ εραιωρεΊσθαι ‘ to lie at anchor’ Hdt. 6. 116, or ‘just to ccoss a strait’ [lit. as a means of transport), cf. Aristid. Or. 24. 331
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth,-
as when the Northwind blows across a sea-beaten headland before a storm
they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart.
115
Plutarch Political Precepts: And often they take up politics through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of them find that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like people who go for a sail1 and are carried away into the open sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but obliged to remain and make the best of their plight;—
Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving2 ship send them speeding over the white calm to heaven-sent ruin.3
116
Plutarch Should Old Men Govern ? Treatises on navigation do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and night
when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the Tyndarid brethren4 . . .
117 5
The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or
(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake,5 cf. Jos. A. J. 8. 7. 3 i<p' 'άρματος δχοΰμ(νος καί \*vk)jv ήμφκσμένος εσθητα (δ 2ο\6-μων) πρδς αιώραν (θος *Ίχ*ν (ξορμάν * cf. Timoth. Pers. 4 8 for ΰβρις cf. Act. Ap. 27. 21	4 Castor and Polydeuces,
the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Stiperst. 8 eύχόμβνος δ€ rhv οϊακα irpoaayet, τήν κεραίαν νψίησι φ(ύyu ύποστ. ίρ(βώδ. Ικ θ.
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οΰτε θαρραλεως και άτρόμως ύπομεΊναι rb σνμβαΐνον άλγ’ εως ουκ άπ^νωκε τη τέχνη χρώμενος
(pevyet μίγα Χαΐφος ύποστοΧισας εστε κε νερτατον Ιστός 1 ερεβώΒεος εκ θαλάσσης υπερσχη
(τότε 5e^a τρέμων κάθηται κα\ παλλόμενος.
118
Plut. Non Posse 23 ώσπερ el tis εν πελάyει κα) χειμώνι θαρρύνων έπιστας \eyoi, μήτε τήν ναΰν τινα εχειν κυβερνήτην, μήτε τους Αιοσκούρους αύτους άφίξεσθαι επερχόμενόν re, κτλ.
ἐ7τερχόμενόν τε μαΧάξοντες βίατάν 3 πόντον ωκείας τ’ ανόμων ρι,πάς.
119
Αβί. Π.Α. 14. 14 [ττ. δορκάδων καί κεμάδων]■ ή -γε μήν καλούμενη καί ύπδ των ποιητών κεμόις
Βραμεΐν μεν ω κίστη θυεΧΧης Βίκην,*
ιδεΐν ζβε'} άρα πυρρόθριζ κα\ λασιωτάτη.
120, 121
Plat. Rep. 10. 607 b ταυ τα δή, εφην, αιΓθλελογί)σθω ήμΐν άναμνησθεΐσιν περ'ι ποιήσεως, ’ότι εικότως άρα τότε αυτήν έκ της πόλεως άπεστελλομεν τοιαΰτην ουσαν ό yap \6yos ημάς ηρει. προσείπωμεν δβ αυτή, μη καί τινα σκληρότητα ημών κα\ aypoiKiav KaTayVcp, ’ότι παλαιόι μεν τις διάφοροι φιλοσοφία τε καί ποιητική, κα\ ycip η
Χακερυζα προς Βεσπόταν κύων
έκείνη (η) κραυγάζουσα6 καί
μίγα? εν αφρόνων κενεαηορίαισι
1 ίστε κε νέρτ. Β : mss εως ένέρτερον ιστός E, cf. Superst. (opp.): mss Ίστον 2 Β 3 Plut. μαλάζοντας, adapting: Def. Or. επερχόμενοί τε μαλάσσοντες	βιατάν Β: mss here
βίαιον, Def. βία τόν	4 some mss omit μεν	5 E, as
P.’s explanation of λακ.: mss also κράζουσα
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oheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his art, and
flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it at its lowest out of the murky sea;1 but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear.
1182
Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, and the very Dioscuri would not come
to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the swift gusts of the winds
119
Aelian on Animals [gazelles and #cejua5es] : Yet what is called by the poets κέμαε or a young deer—compare
fawn most swift of foot like a storm,
but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy.
120, 121
Plato Republic: We have harked back to Poetry, and the defence we have just made must suffice to show that we apparently ^\ere right in expelling such a person from our city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between philosophy and -poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that yelping
cur who ’s master bays,
that man so
great in th’ empty talk of fools,
1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that supported it 2 claimed by Sellroeder for Pindar, cf. Id. Def. Or. 30
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καί ‘<3 των λίαν σοφών υχλος κρατών’1 καί ol ‘λεπτως μεριμνωντες οτι &ρα πενονταικαλ άλλα μύρια σημεία παλαιας εναντιύσεως τούτων όμως εΐρήσθω, οτι ημείς 7e> riva *Χ01 X0yov εϊπειν η npbs ηδονήν ποιητική καί -η μίμησις, «s χρ)) αύτΐ)ν είναι εν πόλει ευνομούμενη, &σμενοι αν καταδεχοίμεθα, ως σννισμεν ·γε ημ7ν αύτο7ς κηλουμενοις υπ’ αν ττ} ϊ* αλλά yap τδ δοκουν αληθές ούχ όσιον προδιδ&ναι.
122
Plat. Ep. Ι κάκεΐνο δε τδ ποίημα rots νουν εχουσιν ου κακώς % χειν δοκεΐ·
ον χρυσός άγλκέ?
σπανιώτατος iv θνατών Βυσελπίστω βίω, ούΒ’ άΒάμας, ονΒ’ apyvpov κλιναι προς άνθρωπον- Βοκιμαζόμεν αστράπτει προς όψεις,3
5 ουΒε ηαίας εύρυπεΒου
γόνιμοι βρίθοντες αύταρκεϊς yvai, ως άηαθων άνΒρών όμοφράΒμων νόησις.
123
Stob. Eel. 1. 6. 13 [π. τύχης η ταϋτομάτου]· 4 Τνχα, μερόπων άρχά και τέρμα, τυ καί σοφίας θακεϊς εΒρας5 και τιμάν βροτεοις επεθηκας Ιργοι?· καί το καλόν πλέον ή κακόν εν σεθεν, α τε χάρις
5 λάμπει περί σαν πτέρυγα χρΰσεαν και το τεα πλάστιyyι Βοθεν μακαριστότατον τελεθεί· τυ δ’ άμαχανίας πόρον εύρες εν ὔλγεσιυ,6 καί λαμπρόν φάος άνα'/ες εν σκότω,
10 προφερεστάτα7 θεών.
1 Hervv.-Adam : mss διασόφων, δία (δια) σοφών and κρατών
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that ‘ crowd of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘ subtle thinkers beggars after all,’1 and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ‘ imitation ’ or art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove that she had a proper place in a well-constituted state, we, at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, because we know what an effect she has upon us ; but till then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us the truth.
122
Plato Letters : This poem, too, is approved by sensible men :
Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of good men and true.
123
Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance]:
Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on 2 human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest; thou findest a λναγ out amid the woes of perplexity, and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou most excellent of Gods.
1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric	2 or
gran test honour to
2	mss also -πα ν 3 mss also προσόψεις 4 * St. ascr. to
Aeschylus 5 τέρμα toG rot: mss τερματι θακεΊς έδρας Jac :
mss ακος δρϊς or omit	6 εύρες Sugg, β: mss είδες
άΚ'γεσι'ϊ 7 mss also προφανέστατα (-ον)
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123 Α [’Αρίονος] ύμνος εις Ποσειδώνα
Ael. Η. Α. 12. 45 rb των δελφίνων φυλον Sis είσι φιλφδοί re καί φίλαυλοι, τεκμηριώσαι iKavbs κα\ Άρίων ό Μηθυμνάϊος εκ τε του α'γάλματος του επ\ Ταινάρψ κα\ του επ' αύτφ1 Ύραφεντος επιγρίμματοε. εστι δε τί» επ'νγραμμα" * Αθανάτων πομπαΧσιν Άρίονα Κυκλέος υιόν | εκ 'Σικελου ττελά'γου$ σωσεν όχημα τοδβ.’ ΰμνον 8ε χαριστήριον τω Ώοσειδώνι, μάρτυρα ttjs των δελφίνων φιλομουσίας, οΐονεϊ κα\ τούτου ζωάγρια εκτίνων 6 Άρίων εγραφε. καί εστιν δ υμνο$ ουτοs·
"Ύψιστε θεών,
πόντιε χρυσοτρίαινε Πόσειδου, γαιάογ’ εηκύμονος αργεθ' άΧμας,2 περί σε βραηγίοισι 3 πλωτοί 5 Θήρες γορενουσι κυκΧω, κούφοισι ποΒών ρίμμασιν4 εΧάφρ’ άναπαΧΧόμενοι, σιμοί φριξαύχενες ώκύΒρομοι σκυΧακες, φιΧόμουσοι ΒεΧφΐνες, εναΧα θρέμματα 10 κουράν ΝηρεΐΒων θεάν, ας εηείνατ Άμφιτρίτα, οι μ εις Πελοπο? yav επι Ύαιναρίαν άκταν επόρενσαν5 πΧαζόμενον ΣικεΧώ ενι πόντω κυρτοΐσι νώτοις όχεοντες 6 Ιδ αΧοκα N?Ίρεΐας πΧακος
τεμνοντες, άστιβή πόρον, φώτες ΒόΧιοι ως μ άψ’ άλιπΧόου ηΧαφυράς νεώς εις οΊΒμ άΧιπόρφνρον Χίμνας εριψαν?
Ιδιον μεν δήπου δελφίνων πpbs tois άνω λεχθεΐσι καί rb φιλόμουσον
1 Herch : mss απ' αυτου	2 E: mss γ. εγκυμονάλμαν,
-γαιήοχε κυμονάρχα (κυμοναλκ ), Τζ. y. εγκόμου αλμα5 3 E ' mss βράγχιοι (Τζ. -ια) περ1 δε σε 4 Τζ. βιπάσμασιν 6 Brunck: mss -σατε, -σατο	6 Brunck : mss χορεύοντε$	7 mss
ρίφαν
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[Arion’s] Hymn to Poseidon
Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking for singing an«l the flute, witness Arion of Methynma by token of the statue 2 at Cape Taenarum and the inscription thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main/ The hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion3 as a meccl of gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows:
Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling 4 brine, the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of Nereus’ goddess-daughters that lie had of Amplii-trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their humped back, when crafty men had cast me from out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple billows of the ocean.
Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, it is clear that dolphins are fond of music.
1 cf. Tzetz. Cram. A.O. 3. 352. 19	2 an effigy of a
dolphin	3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth
Century 4 or teeming
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128
Aristox. '?υθμ. 2τοιχ. Ox. Pap. 9. 22 [π. λeξeως τριχρόνου]' χρΊ]σαιτο δ* άν αυτί} Hal ό δάκτυλος ό κατ’ ίαμβον άνάπαλι των π^ριςχουσων ξυλλαβών τεθασων els τους χρόνους ή ως ev τφ κρητικφ ετίθεντο, ίσται δε τδ σχήμα του ποδός δι’ ου η ρυθμοποϊια πορεΰσεται τδ els ίαμβον οΐον’
ένθα 8η ποικίλων άνθεων αμβροτοι λείμακες βαθύσκιου παρ' άλσος άβροπαρθενονς εύιώτας χορούς αηκάλαις 8εχονται.
iv τούτφ yap οί re πρώτοι nevre iroSes ου τω κόχρηνται ττ} Ae|€i, καί πάλιν vaTepoi Tpeis· καί·
οστις εύθυμίη καί χοροΐς η8εται—
€πϊ πολύ δό ττ} τοιαύττι ρυθμοποάα, ου πάνυ χράται 6 ρυθμός ουτος . . . κατά δέ τα της ρυθμοποίιας σχήματα παραλλάττβι (τί» βακχ€ΐακόν καλοΰμ€νον €ΐδος) 1 ev τω·
<ώ>2 φίλον 'Ώραισιν α·γαπημα, θνατοΐσιν άνάπαυμα μόχθων—
ἔστι δ ί που καί ξυνζχζις βπϊ Tpeis’
φερτατον 8αίμον άγνάς τεκος ματέρος, αν Κάδμο? ε·γεννασε ποτ εν ταΐς πόλνολβίοις Θήβαις
χρήσαιτο δ’ άν καί δ ίαμβος τη αυτή ταύτη λίξωι, άφυόστ^ρον 5e του βακχ€ίον τό yap μονόχρονον oiKei&Tepov του τροχαϊκού η του ϊάυβου’ οΤον ev τω·
βάτε, βατέ κεϊθεν αΐ8' εις το πρόσθεν ορόμεναι. τις ποθ' α νεάνις ; ως ευπρεπής νιν αμφεπει
Tpe7s πόδας διαλ€ιπουσ ιν αί ξιίνζυγιαι, &στ€ π€ριοδώδ€5 τι yiyveaBai.
suppl. Blass
suppl. Powell
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128
Aristoxenus Elements of Rhythm [the ‘ three:· beat ’ cadence] It may also occur in the Iambic-Dactyl,1 the syllables concerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to the beats.2 The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus :
there immortal meads of varied flowers take to their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing-throngs of dainty Bacchic maids.3
In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again :
whoso delights in good cheer and a dance—
But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)4 varies its rhythm in the line :
beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man from his labour 5—
Three such feet sometimes occur together :
The great God that is child of a pare mother whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy Thebes6—
The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with less grace than in the Baccheus ; for the single beat is more suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For instance, in the lines :
Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully about her hangs—
the ‘ syzygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period.
1 w—yj—	2 i.e. Lu—not—uj	3 here as elsewhere
the translation disregards the metre of the original 4 suppl. Blass 5 wine 6 Dionysus son of Semelti
ι ι
VOL. in.
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129 εις Ύνχην
Berliner Klassikertcxte 5. *2. p. 142 1
Πολυχειρε, ποικιλόμορφε, πτανο[πεΒι~\^ε,2 θνατοϊς συνομεσπε παγκρατες Τὐχα,
7τώ? χρἡ τεἄν ισχύν re Βεΐξαι κάρετ^άν ;] 3 τα μεν ύψιφαή 5 καί σεμν εις rebv ομμ [Ιόντ] §[ό- 4 θέως] νπήρικες 5 Kara γάν νέφος άμφιθηκαμενα ζόφεο[ν6 τἀ δἐ φαύλα καί σάπεινα πολλάκις irrepolaiv 7
10 ει? ύψος εξάειρας, ω Βαΐμον μεγάλα.
rrorepov σε κλρσομεν8 Κ,λωθώ κελαινάν, η τάν raχύπorμov ’Ανάγκαν, ή τὸν πάλιν άγγελον 9 *\ριν aOavarwv ;
Ιδ πάvrωv γάρ αργίαν καί τἐλο? άκρον10 εχεις.
130 Παιαν Διεύς (ἡ Ερυ0ραῖος)11
Παιάυα κλυrόμηrιv aeiaare κον[ροι] AarotBavr'EKarov, ίε ω ίε Παιάυ, δ? μέγα χάρμα βροτοΐσιν εγείvaro μειχθεϊς εν φιλ6rarι Κ ορωνίΒι τ α Φλεγυτία.12
1 written by an Egyptian who writes λ for p, δ for τ, and makes other mistakes not mentioned below 2 E (confirmed by Schub.) 3 Ρ και aper[av Schub., και reau t[ Wil: or τ[ἐχναν omitting τεάν 1 no. of letters at end unknown 4 E (a unelided ?): Ρ ομ . . [. . Wil, ομ . [. . . .]e . . Schub. 5 transitive: Ρ -κας 6 E (P £o7reo[?) cf. E.M. 34. 35: Ρ μένα . . τ . ?[or υ . [ Schub. 7 this word not certain 8 E : Ρ Κληζωμςν 9 E : Ρ raxvayyeXov from above 10 Wil: Ρ ayiqv Wil. {i.e. aypov for άκρον ?), ayeiv Schub.	11 for
the 4 versions of this poem, peril, the famous paean of Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inscrr., see Powell Coll. 482
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To Fortune or Chance
From a Fourth-Century Papyrus :
Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how should thy strength and excellence be told? That which shines proudly on high, comes it but within thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the ground in a murky cloud/ and what is mean and lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger ’tivixt Gods and men ? For thou boldest the beginning and the last end of everything that is.2
130
Paean of Dium (or Erythrae)
Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the Healer, so famed for his skill, bey, O hey, thou Healer!—who begat great joy for man when lie mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Coronis—
1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls	2 cf.
Soph. (?) ap. Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 5. 720 (Dind. Fragg. Soph. fin. in Poet. Seen. Gr.)
Alex. p. 136 ; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few rfs are changed here to a’s as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 12 Di. cp\eyvao
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5 Ιη Παιάνα ΆσκΧηπιον δαίμονα κΧεινότατον, le ΤΙαιάν.
τ ου δε καλ εζεγένοντο Μ αχάων καί ΤΙοδαΧείριος ήδ' Ίασώ Άκεσώ τε ποΧύΧΧιτος, ω le Παιάυ, Αἶγλα τε εύώπις ΤΙανάκειά τε Ητίουα? παΐδες συν άγακΧυτω εύαγεΐ 'Τγιεία,1 10 Ιη ΤΙαιάν ’ΑσκΧηπιε, δαΐμον κΧεινότατε, le Παιάν.
χαΐρε μοι, ΪΧαος δ’ επινίσεο Αιεων 2 πόΧιν εύρύχορον, le ώ le ω le ΤΙαιάν, δος δ’ ἡ/ῶν χαίροντας όμα,υ φάος άεΧιου δοκίμους συν άγακΧυτω ευαγει 'Τγιεία,1 15 Ιη Παἶὸν * Ασκληπιέ, δαΐμον σεμνότατε, le ΤΙαιάν.
131
Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5. 7 Miller3 επε\ γάρ υπόθεσις avrois δ άνθρωπός εστιν *AΒάμας, ιια'ι λεγουσι γεγράφθαι περί αύτου 'Την γενεάν αυτόν τίis διηγήσεται; ’ μάθετε πως κατο, μέρος παρά των εθνών την άνεξενρητον καί άδιάφορον του άνθρωπον γενεάν λαβόντες επιπλάσσουσι τω Χριστώ, γη δε, φασ\ν οϊ 'Ελληνες, άνθρωπον άνεδωκε πρώτη κτλ.
Γαῖα δ’ ανθρώπους άνεδωκε πρώτη καΧον ενεγκαμένη γέρας
μ}) φυτών αναίσθητων μηδε θηρίων αλόγων, άλλ’ ήμερου ζ<£ου κα\ θεοφιλούς εθελουσα μητηρ γενεσθαι·
χαΧεπον δ’ εξευρεΐν 4 είτε Βοιωτοῖ? ’ ΑΧαΧκομενευς 5 5 Χιμνης υπέρ Κηφισίδος 6 πρώτος ανθρώπων άνεσχεν,1 είτε Κουρήτες ή σ αν Ίδαΐοι θεϊον γένος ή Φρίγιοι Κορίβαυτε?
10 ου ς ήΧιος πρώτου? επειδε 8 484
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, sing hey for the Healer! Of his loins came Machaon and Podaleirius, and Iaso and Aceso to whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer!— Panaceia and Aegle the beauteous, children all of Epione, and with them pure Health the renowned —ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, bey thou Healer ! All hail I cry, and come thou propitious to the \vide-spaced city of Dium,—hey O hey O hey thou Healer!—and grant λ\ό may see the sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer!
131
Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam is the foundation of their argument and they say it is written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation?’, learn how they take in part the ‘undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. According to the Greeks:
’Twas earth that at the first had the noble privilege of giving forth our human kind,
wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God,
but hard to discern it is whether the first man that arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud * 6
1 Di, vyeiai	2 Di. eLXaos δ επινεισεο δειων	3 cf.
Reitz. Point, p. 83	4 mss δ ί φ·ησιν εξ.	5 Β : mss ’Α λκομ.
6 Β: mss υπέρ Κ. κ. 7 Β: mss ανεσχε π. α. 8 Β : mss πρώτος */). επιδε
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δενδροφνεΐϊ άναβΧαστάνοντας, βϊτε 7τροσεΧήναϊον1 ’Αρκαδία Πελασγού ή 'Ραρίας οίκήτορα ΑυσαύΧην2 Έλευσι?3 ἡ Αήμνος καΧΧίτταιδα Κάβειρον 15 άρρήτω τεκεν 4 ορηιασμω, είτε ΤΙεΧΧήνη ΦΧεηραίων ' ΑΧκυονήα ττρόμον Γιγάυτωυ.5 Αίβυες δ’ Ίάρβαντά φασι ττρωτόγουου6 αυχμηρών πεδίων άναδύντα 7 20 γΧνκείας άπάρξασθαι, Δὼς βαΧάνον’
ΑiyvTTTiav δε ΝεΐΧος ΐΧυν 8 εττιΑιπαίνων ζωο^γενεΐ μἐχρι σήμερον 9 vypa σαρκούμενα 10 θερμοτητι ζώα σώματά τ άνδίδωσιν,11
1 Schn : mss 7rphs σεληναΐον	2 Wil: mss δίαυλον	3 mss
-σίν 4 E: mss έτίκνωσεν 5 E : mss ΦΧ^/ραίον Άλκνονία πρεσβύτατον Γ., but cf. Orph. Ξ. 32, 12	6 mss Λi/8es 5e
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her fair child Cabeiriis, or Pellene Alcyoneus chief of the Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that larbas first arose from their desert plains, bora of the pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that Avill live.1
1 it is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Herm. 37 p. 332 declares is prose, conies within the scope of this book ; if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, e.g. πρώτα for πρώτη
Ταρβ. φ. π. 7 mss αναδύντα πεδίφ 8 Selin. — E : mss ΑΙγυπτίων Ν. ν\ην	9 E : mss μ. σ. ζωογόνων φησίν
10 Β : mss vypas αρκ.	11 E : mss καί σώμα άναδίδ.
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εισαγωγἡ
Poll. i. 38 al δἐ εις θεούς α Sal κοινώς μεν 7ταιάνες, ύμνοι, ίΒίως 8ε ΆρτεμιΒος ύμνος ονπιγγος, 'Απόλλωνος 6 τταιάν, άμφοτερων ττροσόΒια, Διονύσου Βιθύραμβος, Δημητρος ίονλος· λινός yap καί λιτυερσης1 σκαπανέων ωΒαϊ καί yεωpyώv.
Hdt. 4. 35 [π. >Άpyης καί ’Ώ7Γ109]· καί yap ἀγείμεἱυ σφι τ ας yυvaΐκaς, επονομαζούσας τα ούνόματα εν τω ύμνω τον σφι Ωλἡυ άνηρ Αύκιος εποίησε . . . οντος δἐ 6 Ώλην καί τούς άλλους τούς παλαιούς ύμνους εττοίησε εκ Ανκίης ελθών, τούς άειΒομενους εν Δήλω.
Callim. H. Del. 304
οι μεν ύτταείΒουσι νόμον Αυκίοιο yεpovτoς, ον τοι άπο Β,άνθοιο θεόττροττος rjyayev Ώλήν αι 8ε ττοΒι πλησσουσι χορίτιΒες ασφαλές ούΒας.
11. i. 474
οι 8ε πανημεριοι μολπή θεόν ιλάσκοντο καλόν άείΒοντες παιηονα κούροι ’Αχαιών, μελποντες εκάεpyov^ ό 8ε φρένα τερπετ άκούων.
Archil. 76 Bergk
αυτός εξάρχων προς αυλόν Αεσβιον παιηονα.
1 mss KirUpvrjs
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FOLK-SONGS
Introduction
Pollux Onomasticon : Songs to the Gods are called in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to Artemis is Ιαιθλνη as ουττιγγος, to Apollo as the paean. Both these are addressed in processional songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the ῖουλος. The Linus and Lityerses are the songs of delvers and husbandmen.
Herodotus Histories [Arge and Opis] : For according to them the women go begging gifts for them, calling upon their names in the hymn composed for them by a Lycian named Olen . . . This Olen it was who came from Lycia and composed this and the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos.
Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the stable earth.
Iliad : All the day long they worshipped the God1 with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter; and his heart rejoiced to hear them.2
Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the Lesbian paean.
1 Apollo	2 cf. II. 22. 391
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II. 18. 490 [π. άσπίΒος τής ’Αγιλλἐω?]· iv Be Βύω ποίησε πόλεις μερόπων ανθρώπων καλάς, iv τῆ μεν ρα ηάμοι τ εσαν είλαπίναι τε, νύμφας δ’ εκ θαλάμων ΒαΐΒων ΰπο λαμπομενάων ψ/ίνεον άνά άστν, πολύς δ’ υμέναιος όρώρει· κούροι δ’ όρχηστήρες εΒίνεον, εν Β’ άρα τοΐσιν αυλοί φόρμιγγες τε βοήν εχον' αι Βε ηυναίκες ιστάμεναι θαύμαζον ειτί προθύροισιν έκαστη.
H es. Scut. 281 [π. άσπίΒος τής '}Αρακλεους\' ενθεν δ’ αύθ' ετερωθε νέοι κώμαζον υπ αυλού· τοι γε μεν αύ παίζοντες υπ’ όρχηθμω καί άοιΒή, τοι γε μεν αύ ^ελόωντες υπ’ αύλητήρι έκαστος πρόσθ' εκιον.
Plut. Ale. 18 επιψηφισαμενου Βε τού Βήμου καί ηενομενων ετοίμων πάντων προς τον εκπλουν, ου χρηστά παρήν ούΒε τα τής εορτής. ΆΒωνίων yap εις τάς ημέρας εκείνας καθηκόντων εϊΒώλα πολλαχού νεκροις εκκομιζομενοις όμοια προύκειντο ταίς ηυναιξί, καί ταφάς εμιμούντο κοπτόμεναι καί θρήνους ήΒον.
Aesch. Cho. 423
H Λ. έκοψα κομμόν" Α ριον είτε Κισσίας νόμοις ίηλεμιστρίας
άπρικτόπληκτα πολυπλάνητα δ’ ήν ίΒεϊν επ ασ συτεροτ ριβή τα χερος ορεηματα άνωθεν άνεκαθεν, κτύπω δ’ επερρόθει κροτητόν άμόν καί πανάθλιον κάρα.
//. 24. 719 [π. προθεσεως τής'Έκτορος]· οι δ’ επεί είσάηαηον κλυτά Βώματα, τον μεν επειτα
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Iliad [the Shield of Achilles] : And therein he made two fair cities of mortal men; in the one ΛνειὉ weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from their chambers amid the light of torches through the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried aloud among them, while the women stood each at her door marvelling at them.1
Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles]: And on the other side was a rout of young men with flutes playings some frolicking with dance and song, others laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player as they went along.
Plutarch Life of Alcibiades: The motion was carried and all was ready for the sailing of the expedition,2 when there befel unfavourable portents, not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling at this time, in many places images were set out like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral rites.
Aeschylus Libation-Bearers:
Electra : I made lament in Arian 3 λνΐβο., or to the tunes of the Cissian3 mourner; aye, then behold hands outstretched one after other, striking desperately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my miserable stricken head ringing again to their be£at.
Iliad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had brought him into the famous house, then laid they
1 cf. Hes. Scut. 274, Ar. Αν. fin.	2 against Syracuse
3	Persian
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τρητοϊς εν Χεχέεσσι θέσαν, παρά 8' είσαν άοιΒούς θρήνων εξάρχονς, οι τε στ ονόμασαν άοι8ήν οι μεν άρ’ εθρήνεον, επι δἐ στενάχοντο γυι>αϊκες.
II. 18. 567 [ττ. άσπίΒος τῆ? ’Αχιλλἐω?]· παρθενικαϊ 8ε καί ήΐθεοι άταΧα φρονεοντε? πλεκτοί? εν ταΧάροισι φέρον μεΧιηΒέα καρπόν, τοϊσιν V εν μέσσοισι πάϊς φόρμιγγι Χιγείη ιμερόεν κιθάριζε, Χίνον δ’ υπό καΧον άειΒε ΧεπταΧέη φωνή· τοι 8ε ρήσσοντες άμαρτή μοΧπή τ Ιυγμω τε ποσϊ σκαίροντε? εποντο.
Sch. ad loc. [Χίνον δ’ υπό καΧον άει8ε]· . . , αντί τ ον την επι Αίνω τω Α πόΧΧωνος παιΒΙ ωΒήν, οντι νηπίω καί υπό κυνων ποιμενικών Βιασπασθέντι πρώτην ασθεΐσαν . . . 6 8ε Άρίσταρχος . . . γένος τι ύμνου τον Χίνον, ώσπερ ει έΧεγε παιάνα ήΒεν η τι τοιοΰτον.
Callix. ap. Ath. 5. 199 a [π. την ΦιΧαΒέΧφου πομπήν]· επάτουν 8ε εξήκοντα 'Δάτυροι προς αύΧόν αΒοντες μεΧος επιΧηνιον, εφειστήκει δ’ αύτοϊς ζ,ιΧηνός.
Long. Past. 2. 35 καί πάσαν τέχνην επιΒεικνν-μενος ευνομίας μουσικής έσύριττεν, οιον βοών άγέΧη πρέπον, olov αίποΧίω πρόσφορον, οιον ποίμναις φίΧον.
Ibid. 36 Δρνας 8ε άναστάς καί κεΧεύσας συρίτ-τειν Διονυσιακόν μέΧος επιΧηνιον αύτοϊς ορχησιν ώρχήσατο. καί έάκει ποτε μεν τρυγώντι, ποτέ 8έ φέροντι άρρίχους, είτα πατούντι τούς βότρνς, 1
1 grapes	2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley
(as revised in the L.C.L.)
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament of mournful song, while the women wailed in answer to them.
The Same [the Shield of Achilles] : And Lasses and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet fruit1 in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and sang· the fair Song of Linus2 in a piping voice, the rest following with dancing feet that kept time with his playing and his song.
Scholiast on the passage [fsang the fair song of Linus ’J: . . . that is the song first sung in honour of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . . . but Aristarchus says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said ‘sang a paean ’ or the like.
Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal proeession of Philadelphus] : There were sixty Satyrs treading the grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Winepress, with Silenus for their overseer.
Longus Daphnis and Chloe: Displaying all the art of pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing to the sheep.3
The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of
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βίτα πΧηρούντι τους πίθους, εἶτα πίνοντι τον ^Χεύκους. ταΰτα πάντα ούτως ευσχημόνως ωρχή-σατο ό Δρύας καί εναρηως, ώστε εδόκουν βΧεπειν καί τάς άμπεΧους καί την Χηνον καί τους πίθους καί άΧηθως Δρύαντα πίνοντα.
Ibid. 3. 11 καί άπαρξάμενοι τω Διονύσω κρα-τήρος ήσθιον κίττω τάς κεφαΧας εστεφανωμενοι. καί επεί καιρός ην, Ιακχάσαντες και εύάσαντες προΰπεμπον τον Δάφνιν.
Ibid. 2. 31 ήσάν τινας και ωδάς είς τάς Νύμφας, παΧαιων ποιμένων ποιήματα.
Ath. 14. 618 c καί ωδής δἐ ονομασίας καψιΧεηει ο Τρύφων (εν δευτερω ’Ονομασιών) τάσδε* ‘ Τμαιος ή επιμύΧιος, ήν παρά τούς άΧετοϋς ήδον, καΧου-μενη 1 ΐσως από τής ίμαΧίδος. ίμαΧις δ' εστίν παρά Δωριευσιν 6 νόστος και τά επίμετρα των άΧεύρων.2 ή δε των ίστουρηων ωδή εΧινος,3 ως Επίχαρμος εν ΆταΧάνταις ιστορεί. ήδε των ταΧασιουργών ϊουΧος.' Έ,ήμος δ’ 6 ΔήΧιος εν τω Περί Παιάνων φησι· ‘Τὺ Βράχματα των κριθίον αυτά καθ' αυτά προσηηόρευον άμάΧας· συνα-θροισθεντα δε καί εκ ποΧΧών μίαν ηενόμενα Βεσμην ούΧους καί ιούΧους' καί την Δήμητρα οτε μεν Χ,Χόην, ότε δε ΊουΧώ. άπο των ούν της
1 here Kaib : mss before %v	2 Kaib. from Hesych, s.
evvoaros : mss α\4των 3 mss also aXXivos
1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C. L.)	2 but see Sch.
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych, s.v. 3 an epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 416 b, 3. 109 a; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C.I.G.
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful and hearty carousing the must. All these things he represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that they all thought they verilv saw before their face the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that Dr) as did drink indeed.1
The Same : And when they bad made a libation from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, with ivy crowns upon their heads. And when it was time, having cried the lacehus and Euoe, tliev sent Daphnis away.1
The Same : They sang, too, certain songs in the praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the ancient shepherds.1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In the second Book of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list of the different kinds of song: ‘The Himaeus is the Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.2 The word perhaps comes from himalis, which in Doric means the “return” or over-measure of wheat-flour.3 The Weavers’ song is known as Elinus,4 as we know from Epich arums’ Atalantae. This is the ΐονλος of the spinners.’5 To quote Semus the Delian’s work On Paeans: ‘ The trusses or handfuls of barley were known individually as ἀμάλαι; collectively a bunch of trusses was called ονλος or ίουλος; and Demeter was known sometimes as Chloe, sometimes as Kilo.
2056, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55 ; cf. Hesych, μυλάντeiot θεοί, ίμαλ/s—ίμά\ιον, and tjuaAts Eust. 1885. 25	4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 62, 10.
222	5 see below, p. 532 ; some words may have fallen out
before this sentence
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Δήμητρος ευρημάτων τοῖς τε καρπούς καί τούς ύμνους τούς εις την θεόν ούΧους καΧούσι καί ίούΧους*1 ΒημήτρουΧοι καί καΧΧίουΧοΐ' καί * Πλεῖστου ούΧον ούΧον '(ει, ΊουΧον ἵει.* αΧΧοι Βε φασιν epiovpycov είναι την ωΒην. αι Be των τιτθευουσων ωΒαϊ καταβαυκαΧησεις ονομάζονται, ην Be καί επι ταϊς αίώραις 2 τι? επ ’Hpiyovrj, ην καί άΧήτιν Xeyovaiv, ωΒη. Αριστοτέλη? yovv iv τη ΚοΧοφωνίων Πολιτεία φησίν ‘ Άπεθανεν Be καί αντος 6 θεόΒωρος ύστερον βιαίω θανάτω. λἐγεται δε yeveaOai τρυφών τις, ως εκ της ποιησεως ΒήΧόν εστιν. ετι yap καλ νυν αι yvvaΐκeς αΒουσιν αυτού μεΧη περί τάς αιώρας.’ η Be των θεριστών ωΒη Αιτυερσης καΧεΐται. καί των μισθωτών Be τις ην ωΒη των ες τούς ά^/ρούς φοιτώντων, ως ΤηΧεκΧείΒης φησϊν εν *Αμφικτύοσιν’ καί βαΧανεων άΧΧαι, ως Κράτης εν ΤόΧμαις' καί των 7ττισσουσων αΧΧη τις, ως Αριστοφάνης εν Θεσμοφοριαζουσαις και Νικοχάρης εν 'ΉρακΧεϊ Χορηγώ, ην Be και τοΐς rjyουμενοις των βοσκημάτων 6 βουκοΧιασμος καΧούμενος. Δίομος δ* ην βουκοΧος Έ,ικεΧιώτης 6 πρώτος ευρών το ειΒος· μνημονεύει Β* αυτού Επίχαρμος εν 'ΑΧκυόνι και εν ΌΒυσσεΐ Ναυαγώ, η Βε επι θανάτοις καί Χύπαις ωΒη όΧοφυρμος καΧεΐται. αι Be ϊουΧοι καΧούμεναι ωΒαϊ Δημητρι καί Φερσεφόνη πρε-πουσι. η Βε εις ’ΑπόΧΧωνα ωΒη φιΧηΧιάς, ως ΤεΧεσιΧΧα παρίστησιν οὑπιγγοι δἐ αι είς'Άρτε-μιν. ηΒοντο Βε ’Αθηνησι καί οι ΧαρώνΒον νόμοι
1 Gas. ζοί avToiy 2 Kaib. from Hesych: mss icipais
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ουλοι or Γουλοι from the inventions of Demeter.’ The same word comes in the compounds δημήτρονλος and καλλίουλος, and also in the song ‘ Λ sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But according to other authorities the word means a Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called καταβαυκάλησις or Lullabies. There was also a song sung to Erigone at the Swing-Feast, called the ἀλῆτις or Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con-stitntion of Colophon : f Theodorus himself came later to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day the women sing his songs over the swings,’ The Reaping-song is called Lityerses. And according to Telecleides’ Amphictyons there was a song of the hired labourers who went out to the farms, and others, as· Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae2 and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus-Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. Moreover the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the βονκολιασμός or Herding-song. The inventor of this was a Sicilian oxherd called Diornus, Λνΐιο is mentioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of Epicharinus. The song sung at deaths and in mourning is called the ολοφυρμός or Wailing. The songs called ΐονλοι belong to Demeter and Persephone. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the songs to Artemis are known as ουπιγγοι. At Athens they used to sing over the Avine the Laws of
1 or ‘skein,’ see below, p. 532	2 not in the extant
edition
VOL. III.
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7ταρ' οίνον, ως f/Ερμιππός φησιν iv εκτω Περί Νομοθετών. ’Αριστοφάνης δ’ iv ’Αττ ι καις φησϊν Αεξεσιν * 'Ιμαΐος ωΒή μυΧωθρών iv Be γάμοις υμέναιος· iv Be πενθεσιν ΙάΧεμος. Χίνος Be καί αΐΧινος ου μόνον iv 7τενθεσιν άΧΧά και επ' εύτυχεϊ μοΧπα κατά τον Εὐριττίδ^ν.’
Κλἐαρχο? Β' iv πρώτω Ερωτικών νόμιον καΧ€ΐσθαί τινα φησιν ωΒην απ' ΉριφανίΒος, ηράφων ούτως· ‘ Ήριφανϊς ή μεΧοποιος Μ€νάΧκου κυνη^/ετούντος ερασθεΐσα εθήρευεν μεταθεουσα ταΐς ἐ7τιθυμίαις. φοιτώσα yap κα} πΧανωμενη 7τάντας τους όρείους επεξήει Βρυμούς, ως μύθον είναι, τους Xeyopevovς ’Ιοί)? Βρόμους* ώστε μη μόνον των ανθρώπων τούς αστορηία Βιαφεροντας, άΧΧα καί των Θηρών τούς άνημερωτάτους συνΒα-κρύσαι τω ττάθει, Χαβόντας αϊσθησιν ερωτικής εΧιτίΒος. οθεν εποίησε τε καί ποιήσασα περιήει κατα την ερημιάν, ως φασιν, άναβοώσα καί οίΒουσα το καΧούμενον νόμιον, εν ώ ἐστιν' ΜακραΧ Βρύες ώ ΜεναΧκα.' Αριστόξενός Βε εν τετάρτω Περί Μουσικής ( ήΒον' φησιν (αι άρχαιαι yυvaΐκεςK.aXvκηv τινα ωΒην Στησιχόρου Β' ήν ποίημα, εν ω ΚαΧύκη τις ονομα ερώσα EύάθΧου νεανίσκου εύχεται τή ’ΑφροΒίτη ηαμη-θήναι αύτώ· επεϊ Βε ύπερεϊΒεν ό νεανίσκος, κατε-κρήμνισεν εαυτήν. iyeveTO Be το πάθος περί ΑευκάΒα. σωφρονικον Βε πάνυ κατεσκεύασεν ό ποιητής το τής παρθένου ήθος, ούκ εκ παντός τρόπου θεΧούσης avyyevea0ai τω νεανίσκω, ἀλλ’ ευχόμενης ει Βύναιτο yυvή του Ει;άθΧου yevea0ai
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Atticisms Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: ‘The Himaeus is the song of the millers;1 the Hymenaeus is the song sung at weddings; in mourning they sang the Ialemus or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in Euripides’ phrase, “ for the singing of prosperity.” ’ In the first Book of his Erotica Clearclms says that there was a certain song called Nomian2 which originated with Eriphanis, and lie tells the tale as follows : f The lyric poetess Eriplianis, becoming enamoured of Menalcas when he was out hunting, turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro through all the mountain woods, till not only the most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept with her and understood the longings of her heart. And thus it was that she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from this song comes the line “The oaks grow high, Menalcas.” ’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus On Music, ‘ In former times the women had a song called Calyc£. It \vas a poem of Stesichorus, in which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite that she might be wedded to a youth called Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself over a cliff. The scene was laid near Leucas. The poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for she had no wish that she and the youth should come together at all hazards, but prayed that she might
1 but cf. Callim. Hec. (below) 2 cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 Long. Past. 4. 15
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κουριδία ή el τούτο μη Βυνατόν, άπαΧΧαγήναι του βίου.* εν Be Τοι? κατ α βραχύ 'Ύπομνήμασιν 6 Αριστόξενος ‘Τφικλο?’ φησίν ‘ ' ΑρπαΧύκην ερασθεΐσαν ύπερεϊΒεν. η Be άπεθανεν καί γίνεται επ' αυτή παρθενοις αγών φΒής, ῆτις ' ΑρπαΧύκη * φησϊ ' καΧεΐταιά	Ν ύμφις Be iv πρώτω ΤΙερϊ
'Ηράκλειά? πτερί ΑΙαριανΒννών Βιηγού μένος φησιν' * 'Ομοίως Be καί των ωΒών ενίας κατανοήσειεν αν τις, ας εκείνοι κατά τινα επιχωριαζομενην παρ αυτοίς <εορτήν]>1 αΒοντες άνακαΧούνταί τινα των αρχαίων, π ροσαγο ρεύοντες Βώρμου.2 τούτον Be Χεγουσιν υίον γενεσθαι άνΒρος επιφανούς καί πΧουσίου, τω Be κάΧΧει καί τῆ κατά την ακμήν ώρα ποΧύ των αΧΧων Βιενεγκειν' ον εφεστώτα εργοις ΙΒίοις και βουΧόμενον τοΐς θερίζουσιν Βούναι 7τιείν βαΒίζοντα ἐφ’ ΰΒωρ άφανισθήναι. ζητεΐν ουν αυτόν τούς άπο της χώρας μετά τινος μεμε-ΧωΒημενου θρήνου και άνακΧήσεως, ω καί νύν ετι πάντες χρώμενοι ΒιατεΧούσι. τοιούτος δ’ ἐστι καί 6 παρ Αιγύπτιοι? καΧούμενος Μανερως.
Poll. 4. 53 [η. ποιημάτων\ . . ϊουΧοι, ουλαμοί, ονπιγγοι, Χίνος, επιμύΧιος ωοή, ίμαΐος και ιμαΧις, 6 Be αΒων ίμαοιΒός. βώριμος Be ΜαριανΒύνων γεωργών άσμα, ως Αιγυπτίων μανερως καί Χιτυερσας Φ ρυγών.	ἀλλ’ Αίγυπτίοις μεν ο
Μανερως γεωργίας εύρετης, μουσών μαθητής, Αιτυερσας Be Φρυξίν οι Β’ αυτόν ΜίΒου παΐόα είναι Χεγουσιν, ως εριν Be αμητού προκαΧουμενον μαστιγώσαι τούς ενΒιΒόντας, βιαιοτερω Be αμητη περιπεσόντα θάνατον παθεΐν* οι Be ΐίρακΧεα
1 Wilam.	2 Cas: mss βωρβον, βόρβον
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might die.’1 We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Harpalyce died, and the maidens made a song-competition in her honour, called after her the Harpalyce. We read in the first Book of Nymphis’ Heraclea, where he is speaking of the Mariandyni, f Similarly we may notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it is their custom to celebrate they sing when they invoke a person of ancient times whom they address iis Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the work on his farm, went in quest of water for his reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabitants of the district went in search of him with a kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the whole people sing to the present day. A similar kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called^ of the Egyptians.’
Pollux Onomasticon [poems] : . . . the various forms of ῖουλος, ουλαμος, and ονττιγγος, the Linus, the Song of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which the singer was called ίμαοιδός.2 There was also the Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian inventor of husbandry., a pupil of the Muses; and Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping-match and give the losers the whip, but met his death at the hands of one that was stronger, who
1 cf. vol. ii. p. 57	2 cf. Eust. 11. 1164. 10
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yeyevήσθaι τον άποκτ€ΐναντα αυτόν Xiyovaiv. fjBeTO Be 6 θρήνος irepl τάς άλως καί το θέρος irrl Μ [Βου παραμυθία. 6 Be Β ωριμος ήν Ίολλα καί λίαριανΒύνου άΒβλφός, O υπτίου βασιλέως τταΐς, iv Θήρα νέος ωρα θέρους άποθανών τιμάται Be θρηνώΒ€ΐ τ.repl την η€ωρηίαν ασματι. ήν Be τι και άλήτις ασμα ταϊς αίώραις προσα,Βόμ€νον, Θεοδώρου ποίημα του Κολοφωνίου, καί τι καί ίπιλήνιον αΰλημα έπι βοτρύων θλιβομένων, καί οτepov πτιστικόν, ως Φρύνιχος ev Κωμαστ«ῖ9 φησϊν 6 κωμικός·
eyio δἐ νων Βή τερετιώ τι πτιστικόν, και Κικοφών ev τοι? KeipoyaaTOpaiv
ἀλλ’ ϊθι προσαύλησον συ νων πτισμόν τινα.
καί epeTiKa Βή τιν αύλήματα καί ποιμ€νικά. Επίχαρμος Be καί ποιμ€νικόν1 τι μέλος αύλ€ΐσθαί φησι, ΐΐλάτων Be ό κωμικός καί συβωτικόν . . . Τυρρηνοι δἐ τω Άριστοτέλους λόγω ου πυκτ€υου-σιν υπ' αύλω μόνον άλλα καί μαστιηούσι και όψοποιουσιν.
Callim. Hec. i. 4 a 11
ήΒη yap έωθινά λύχνα φα€ΐν€ΐ, aeiBei καί πού τις άνήρ ύBaτηyoς ίμαΐον.
Hesych, βαυκαλάν κατακοιμίζ€ΐν τιθην€Ϊν παιΒία μετ’ ωΒής κοιμίζ€ΐν.
Long. Past. 4. 38 ήν οΰν, ως ev τoioiaBe συμπό-
1 Kuhn : mss ποιητικόν
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to console his father. Borimus was a brother of lollas and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died young when hunting at harvest-time. He is commemorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. There >vas also a song known as Aletis, sung over the swings; this was the work of Theodorus of Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by the comedy-writer Phrvmchus in his Revellers, thus : I’ll whistle for us a winnowing-song; and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line :
But come }Ὁιι and play us a winnowing on your flute.
And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding-tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the Herding of Swine ...1 And according to Aristotle the Etruscans not only box but even flog and cook to the sound of the flute.
Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of dawn are shining, and 1 warrant some water-drawer is singing the Himaeus.
Hesychius Glossary βανκαλάν to lull to sleep, to nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.2
Longus Daphnis and Chloe:3 Therefore then, as usually when rural revellers are met together at a
1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) 2 cf. Theocr. 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math. 6. 32	3 cf. Anacreovtea
(JO. 8, Opp. Cyn. i. 127
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ται?, πάντα γεωργικά καί αγροίκα’ 6 μιν ήΒεν οϊα μΒουσι θερίζοντες, 6 Βε έσκωπτε τ α ἐπὶ ληνοις σκώμματα. Φιλέτα? εσυρισε· Αάμπις ηΰλησε· Αρυας /cal Αάμων ώρχήσαντο.
Ibid. 40 τότε δἐ υν/πὲ? γενομενης πάντες αυτούς παρεπεμπον εις τον θάλαμον, οί μεν σνρίττοντες, οί Be ανλονντες, οί Βε ΒαΒας μεγάλας άνισχοντες. καί επεϊ πλησίον ήσαν των θυρών, ηΒον σκληρά καί άπηνεϊ τη φωνή, καθάπερ τ ριαίναις γην άναρρηγνυντες, οὐχ υμέναιον αΒον τες.
Sch. Theocr. 10. 41 [θάσαι Βή καί ταντα τα τω θείω Αιτυερσα]’ θεασαι, φησι, καί τ αυτήν μου την τραγωΒίαν, ήν περί του Αιτυερσου μέλλω ασαι. οντος Βε 6 Αιτυερσης οίκων Κελαινάς της Φρυγίας τούς παριόντας των ξένων ευωδών ήνάγκαζε μετ αυτού θερίζειν. είτα εσπερας άποκόπτων τάς κεφαλάς αυτών το λοιπον σώμα εν τοι? Βράγμασι συνειλών ήΒεν. *Ηρακλής Βε άναιρήσας αυτόν κατά, τον ΜαίανΒρον πόταμον ερριψεν, οθεν καλ νυν οί θερισταϊ κατά Φρυγίαν (ΐΒουσιν αυτόν εγκωμιάζοντες ως άριστον θεριστήν.
Ar. Nub. 1357
6 δ’ εύθεως άρχαΐον είν εφασκε το κιθαρίζειν
οίΒειν τε πίνονθ\ ώσπερεϊ κάχρυς γυναίκ άλούσαν.
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dryas and Lamo danced to them.1
The Same :1 Then, when it was night, they all lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And when they came near to the door they fell to singing, and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.2
Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers [fCome, hear this of the divine Lityerses ’]: By this he means f Hear this tragedy [«c] of mine, which I am about to sing concerning Lityerses ’ ; now this Lityerses, who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap with him, and when evening came would cut off their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf with the trusses of corn, would sing a song; but he was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion reaper.3
Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like a wench grinding barleycorns.
1 Thornle}7 (revised in L.C.L.)	2 this prob. implies that
there was a hoeing-song 3 cf. Eust. 116-4. II
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Ar. Ran. 1296
τί το φλαττόθρατ τούτ εστίν; εκ Μαραθώνος, ή
ποθεν συνελεξας ίμονιοστρόφου μέλη ;
Sch. ad loc. olov σχοινιοστρόφον μέλη α είκός άνδρα ΰ8ατα άρυόμενον αδειν. ϊ μονιά yap καλείται το των άντλημάτων σχοινίον, και το ασμα ο μδουσιν οι άντληταϊ ίμαϊον. Καλλίμαχος* (Hec. 1. 4 a 11).
Od. 5. 61 [ττ. Καλυψούς]'
ή δ’ ένδον άοιδιάουσ’ όττϊ καλή ιστόν εποιχομένη χρνσείη κερκίδ’ ϋφαινεν.
Eratosth. ap. Ει. Mag. 472
ή χερνήτις εριθος ί>φ' υψηλόν ττιΛέωνος Δανδαΐτις στείχονσα1 καλάς ήειδεν ίούλους.
Long. Past. 3. 21	. . νανς αλιεων ωφθη παρα-
7τλεονσα. άνεμος μεν ονκ ήν, yaλήvη δε ήν, καί ερεττειν εδόκει. καί ήρεττον ερρωμενως· ήπεί-yovTO yap νεαλεΐς ιχθύς εις την πάλιν διασώ-σασθαί τινι των πλουσίων. οιον ούν είώθασι νανται δράν εις καμάτων αμέλειαν, τοθτο κάκεινοι δρώντες τάς κώπας άνεφερον. εις μεν αντοΐς κελευστής ναυτικας ήδεν ωδάς, οι δε λοιποί καθάπερ χορος όμοφώνως κατά καιρόν της εκείνου φωνής εβόων.
1 reading uncertain, see ρ. 532 fr. 25
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The Same Frogs: What’s the meaning of this phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon_, or where was it, that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer ?
Scholiast on the passage * That is,, songs of a rope-winder, such as «τ man might sing drawing water from a well. It seems that lyovιά is the name of the well-rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, p. 503).
Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while with a sweet voice.1
Eratosthenes in Elvmologicum Magnum: The hired Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty gate-house.
Longus Daphnis and Chloe : . . . they saw a fisherman’s boat come by. The wind was down, the sea was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. That therefore which other mariners use to elude the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on as they rowed along. There was one among them that was the boatswain, and lie had certain sea-songs. The rest like a chorus all together strained their throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at certain intervals.2
1 cf. Od. 10. 226	2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.)
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Α'
ΕΙΣ ΤΟΤΣ ΘΕΟΤ2
1	είς *Αρτεμιν
Ath. 14. 636 d ήν γάρ δη Tti/α καί χωρίς των εμφυσωμένων καί χορδαΊς διειλημμενων ετερα ψόφου μόνον παρασκευαστικά, καθάπερ τα κρεμβαλα. περί ων φησί Αικαίαρχος εν τοΐς Περ'ι του της'Ελλάδος Βίου, επιχωριάσαι φάσκων ποτε καθ’ υπερβολήν εις τδ^προσορχεΊσθαί τε καί προσάδειν τα7ς γυναιξίν όργανά τινα ποιά, ων οτε τις άπτοιτο τοι? δακτύλοις ποιειν Xiyvpbv ψόφον’ δηλουσθζι δε εν τω της Άρτεμιδοs ασματι ου εστίν άρχη·
'Αρτεμι, σοι μ ἔπι φ/ἡν εφίμερον
ύμνον ίεμεν , αι τί σε καί πρόθεν1
ά8ε τι? άΧλα χρυσοφαεννα
κρεμβαλα γαλκοπάρα <ίάγοισα> γερσίν2
2	είς "Αρτεμιν
Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]· εϊδον yap εν τισι πόλεσιν άπαξ του έτους εν τα7ς πλατείαις απτομενας πυράς, καί ταύτας τινας ύπεραλλομενους καί πηδώντας, ου μόνον πα7δας άλλα καί άνδρας, τα δε γε βρέφη παραφερόμενα δια της φλογός’ εδόκει δε τούτο αποτροπιασμός είναι καί κάθαρσις.
Hesych.
Ήπι άνασσα, πυρά πρόθυρον 3
πυρ πρό των θυρων’ δια φαρμάκων είώθασί τινες επάγειν ττ]ν ' Εκάτην ταΐς οϊκίαις·4
1 E; for πρόθεν cf. απόπροθεν: mss με τι φ. and ύμνον (ύπνον) νεναι (υεναι, ιεναι) δθεν (οθε)	2 Β-Ε : mss αδε τις (a5e τις)
άλλα χρυσοφανία κ. χ.	3 Palm : mss πυρρά πρ.	4 last
sentence brought by Β from ώπωτηρε to which it cannot belong (mss τί) 'Εκάτη rots οΙκίας)
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : There were some musical instruments besides those of wind and string, producing merely noise, for instance the κρέμβαλα or castanets. These are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound when touched by the fingers were much used by women in certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song; and he compares the Artemis-Song beginning :
My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please thee, O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands.
2	To Artemis
Theodoret [‘ Aliaz made his son to pass through the fire ’] : In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, and people leaping over them, not only children but grown men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed to be an averting or purifying rite.
Hesychius Glossary:
Opis Queen., fire by the door;2
that is, fire before the doors ; in some parts they draw Hecate to their houses by spells,3
1 peril, by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door; but the fire was peril, identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; cf. Callim. H. 3. 204	3 the last sentence does not certainly
belong here
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3	εις Άφροόίτην
Plut. Q. Conv. 3. 6. 4 ιόοι τε yap ττάρεισι yεyaμηκότεs, ύφ’ ων δε7 ‘ φιλοτησία ipyα’ τελε7σθαι, καί ἡ/tas οϋττω παντάττασιν η 5Αφροδίτη ir^evyev, άλλα κα\ ιτροσευχόμεθα δήττουθεν αυτί) XeyouTts εν to7s των Θεών ύμνοis
άνάβαΧΧϊ άνω τ ο γήρας ώ καΧα Άφροδίτα.
4	ας Διόνυσον
Plut. Q. Graec. 36. 7 δια τί τδν Αιόνυσον αι των *Ηλβίων γυναΐκβί ύμνονσαι τταρακαλουσι βοειρ ττοδ] irapayiyv€a6ai ιrpbs αυτάί* 0χει	out us δ ΰμνοϊ'
’ΕΧθεΐν, ήρω Διόνυσε,
'ΑΧείων1 ἐ? ναόν ayvov συν Ααρίτεσσιν ες ναόν τω βοεω πόδι θύων, άξιε ταύρε, άξιε ταύρε.
Paus. 6. 26. 1 Θεών δε εν to7s μάλιστα Αιόνυσον σεβουσιν Ήλε7οι, καί τδν θεόν σφίσιν εττιφοιτάν is των Θνίων τ^ν εορτήν λό'γουσι.
5-7 εις Διόνυσον
Sch. Α Γ. Ran. 479 εν to7s Αηναϊκο7ς άγωσι του Αιονύσου δ δαδουχο5 κατόχων λαμττάδα λ^ει
Λαλεῖ τε θεόν
κα\ οι ύπακούοντεί βοωσι
Έ,εμεΧήι 'Ίακχε πΧουτοΰότα*
1 ' Αλείων Β : mss άλιον
1 cf. Hesych, άναβαλόχηραs (so Β: rass άvaβaλλάyopas)· φάρμακόν τι, καί λίθοι εν 2άμψ (a kind of spell ; also a stone
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3 To Aphrodite
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: Our company includes not only j7oung married men who perforin ‘ Love’s rites ’ as in duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite has not yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to her in oue of the Hymns to the Gocls :1
Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful Aphrodite.
4 To Dionysus
Plutarch Greek Questions : Why do the Elean women in their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with foot of ox’ ? The hymn is as follows :
Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull.
Pausanias Description of Greece: Dionj'sus is one of the Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, Λνΐιο declare that he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.2
5-7 To Dionysus
Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs'. In the Lenaean Festival of Dionysus the torch bearer link in hand cries
Call the God;
and his hearers shout
Semelean Iacchus giver of wealth ;
in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected with θύω ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ cf. ‘raging hither’ above ; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of sealed wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival; in this very ancient invocation D. is still a ‘ hero 5 and a bull
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ή Trpbs rb εν ταΐς θυσίαις eπιΧεγόμενον.	επειδάν yap σπονδο-
ποιήσωνται επιΧεγουσιν
έκκβ’χυταί,' κάλει θεόν'
8-9
Ar. Pax 96S άλλ’ ευχώμεθα- | τις τηδε ; που ιτογ’ είσι πολλοί κάγαθοί ;
Schol. ad loc. (α) οί σπενδοντες yap εΧεγον
τί? rgSe ;
αντί του τις πάρ^στιν. είτα ο! παρόντος ευ φημιζόμενο ι %Xtyov
πολλοί κ αγαθοί.
τούτο δε εποίουν οι σπενδοντες, "να οί συνειδότες τι εαυτοΐς άτοπον εκχωρο?εν των σπονδών. (β') τδ δε * που ποτ’ εστι Χ^ει εν ήθει· που είσίν οι επιφωνουντες> "ινα αυτω επιΧ^οιεν πιθανώς· ή ως μηδενδς οντος καΧου κάγαθου.
10, 11 είς Διόνυσον
Ath. 14. 622 b ~2,ήμος δ5 δ ΑήΧιος εν τω Ilepi Παιάνων ‘ οι αυτοκάβδαΧοι’ φησι ‘ καΧοΰμενοι εστεφανωμενοι κιττω σχεδην επεραινον ρήσεις, ύστερον δε ίαμβοι ώνομάσθησαν αυτοί τε καί τα ποιήματα αυτών, οι δε ίθύφαΧΧοι’ φησί *καΧοΰμενοι προσωπεία μεθυόντων εχουσιν καί εστεφάνωνται χειρΊδας άνθινάς εχοντες· χιτώσι δε χρώνται μεσοΧενκοις καί περιεζωνται Τ αραντΊνον καΧυπτον αύτους μέχρι τών σφυρών, atyrj δε διά του πυΧώνος εϊσεΧθόντες, όταν κατά μεσην τήν ορχήστραν yivwvTai, επιστρε-φουσιν εις τδ θέατρον Χεγοντες· 1
1 this strictly belongs to the next section Prov. 4. 90 (καλοί κάγαθοί)
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a sacrifice. After the libation has been made they say
It is poured ; call the God.
8-91
Aristophanes Peace : Let us pray ; ‘ who is here ? ’ where are the ‘ many good men * ?
Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they used to say
Who is here ?
meaning Who is present ? and then the company would reply religioso:
Many good men.2
This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might withdraw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘ where are ? ’ in character [i.e. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the people who respond ? ’ so that they	make a plausible
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman [lit. noble and good].
10, 11 To Dionysus
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Semus of Delos in his treatise On Paeans ‘ The Improvisers as they were called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. At a later period they received the name of Iambi, a name also given to their poems. The I thy phalli wear masks depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths o\rer them, and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with white, and the}’ are girt about with a Tarentine robe which envelops them down lo the ankles. They enter in silence by way of the pylon, and when the}’ arrive in the middle of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the words:—
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’Avayer, ευρυχωρίαν
7T016LT6 τω θβω' 1
εθελει yap εσφυΒωμενος 2 Βία μέσου βαΒίζειν.
οί δέ φαλλοφάρος φησ'ιν ‘προσώπωιον μων ου λαμβάνουσιν, προσκόπων 3 δω ω ξ ωρπύλλου πωριτιθωμωνοι καί παιδωρωτος ωπάνω τούτου ωπιτιβωνται στωψανον δασυν ίων καί κιττου· καυνάκα$ 4 τω πωριβωβλημωνοι παρωρχονται οι μων ω κ παρόδου, οι δω κατο, ται μωσα5 θύρας,5 βαίνοντω$ ων ρνθμω καί λωγοντωϊ'
σοι, Βάκχε, τάνΒε μούσαν άγλαΐζομευ άττλοΰν ρυθμόν χεοντες αίόλω μέλει, καιναν 6 άτταρθενευτον, ου τι ται? παρος κεχρημεναν ωΒαΙσιν, ἀλλ’ άκήρατον κατάργομεν τον ύμνον.
βίτα προστρωχοντως7 ωτώθαζον oils προωλοιντο, στάδην δω ωπραττον, δ δω φαλΛοψόρο$ ϊθυ βαδίζων καταπασθω)$ αίθάλψγ’
12 εις Κόρην
Procl. ad Hes. Op. 3S9	. . οι 5e αρχαίοι καί πρωίαίτωρον
ωσπωιρον, καί δηλον ωκ των Έλωυσινίων τωλωτων, ων οιs ωλωγωτο·
ΤΙάριθι, Κόρη, γίφυραυ’8 οσον οΰττω τρίττολος η Βη9
13 £ις Δ,ύ}μήτρα
Hippol. \Orig.) Haeres. 115 Miller λωγοισι δε αυτόν, φησι, Φρχτγως, καί χλοωρδν στάχυν τωθωρισμωνον, κα\ μωτα τους Φpoyas ’Αθηναίοι μυονντω5 Έλωυσίνια, καί ωπιδωικνυντωί to?s ωποπτωύουσι
1 Pors. τω 6ωώ ποιωΐτω	2 Mein.-Wil.-i?: mss ωθ. y. δ
Θω1$ opdbs ωσφυρωμωνο$ 3 Kaib., cf. Posid, ap. Ath. 4. 176b and Suid. s. Xtj^os: mss προπόλιον	4 Cas : mss αυνάκα%
5 sugg. Kaib. : mss μωσατ ias θ.	6 Hemst: mss καί μάν
7	mss also τιροτρ 8 Β : mss eAeye του π*θι (i.e. παραθι) κ. γ, 9 E, cf. δα Eur. T'hocn. 1296, Aesch. Eum. 874, Prom. 568, Aq. 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theocr. 4. 17, 7. 39 ; cf. Έννοσίδαε Pind. P. 4. 33. 173 and Δημήτηρ: m£S οϋπω· τριπόλωον δω 514
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Make way ho! for the God ; lie would fain walk through the midst in all his vigour.
The Phallophori on the other hand wear no masks, but put on a vizor of thyme and latl’s-love and above it a thick crown of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, some proceeding from the wings anti others by way of the middle doors, moving in time and saying
This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn we begin is pure and undefiled.
Then running forward they would make jests at whoever they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried the pole merely walked in1 bespattered with soot.’2
12 To Persephone
Proclus on Hesiod IVorks and Days: . . The ancients used to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Elensinian Mysteries, in which they used to say :
Pass over the bridge, Maiden : the earth is well-nigh thrice-ploughed.3
13 To Demeter
Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies : He says that the Phrygians sa}' that lie is an ear of corn reaped green, and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations into the Mysteries of Eleusis and show the initiates the
1 meaning doubtful 2 cf. Saidas s. 'Zvyos and φαλλοφόροι 3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of the ground for the autumn sowing
L L 2
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τό μίγα καί θαυμαστήν κσ.) τελειότατον εποπτικόν εκεί μυστήριον, eV σιωπή τεθερισμενον στάχυν. δ δε στάχυς οντος εστι κα'ι παρά Άθηναίοις δ παρά του αχαρακτήριστου φωστήρ τέλειος μόγας, καθάπερ αυτός δ ιεροφάντη, ούκ άποκεκομμενος μιν, ως δ νΑτtis, ευνουχισμένος 5e διά κώνειου και πάσαν απαρτισμένος την σαρκίνην γενεσιν, νυκτός εν ΈλευσΤνι υπό πολλω πυρ\ τελών τα μεγάλα καί άρρητα μυστήρια βοά κα\ κεκραγε λεγων’
erefce ιτοτνια κούρον Β ριμόν'1
τουτεστιν Ισχυρά Ισχυρόν’ πότνια δε εστι, φησίν, ή γενεσις ή πνευματική, ή επουράνιος, ή άνω· ισχυρός δε εστιν δ οΰτω γεννώμενος.
14 εις Δία
Marc. Aur. δ. 7 Ενχή Αθηναίων*
rT σ ον, νσον, ω φίλβ Zev, κατο, τής άρουρας της Αθηνών και <Λατν,> τῶς Πβδιώυ.2
ήτοι ου δει εΰχεσθαι ή ούτως απλώς κα\ ελευθερως.
'Ι epov Β ριμώ
Β'
ΑΛΛΩΝ ΤΩΝ ΕΟΡΤΑΖΟΝΤΑΝ 15
Sell. Pind. Ρ. 3. 3*2 [ύποκουρίζεσθαι]’ {α') άντϊ του παίζειν καί χορεύειν ή άμφοτερους τους κόρους νμνε'ΐν, τόν νυμφίον καί τήν νύμφην, (β') άλλως’ τό ύποκουρίζεσθαι άοιδαΐς είπε διά τό τους ύμνουντας επευφημιζομενους λέγειν συν κούροις3 τε καί κόραις. καί Αισχύλος Ααναίσν ‘ κάπειτ άνεισι4 λαμπρόν ήλιου φάος, \ εως 5 εγείρω πρευμενεΐς τους νυμφίους | νόμοισι θεντων συν κόρθις
1 Miller: mss β ρ. βριμή 2 Β—E (Πβδιὥν = Π εδιεων, cf. Πειραιώς): mss Αθηναίων καί των πεδίων 3 mss also κόροις 4 Toup : mss κάπειτα δ5 εΊσι 5 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et αι.
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped iu silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among the Phrygians, is the great and perfect illuminator or ray that comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the light of much fire, shouts the words
Brimo hath borne Brim us, the Queen a holy son ;1
—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated is strong.
14 To Zeus
Marcus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians:— Rain, dear Zeus, send rain Over the fields of Athens And over the fields of the Plain.
We should pray thus simply and franktr, or not pray at all.
Book II
OTHER RITUAL SONGS
15
Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word υποκονρίζεσθαι, of which the usual meaning is ‘ to address like a child or in endearing terms’]: (1) Here used to mean ‘to sport and dance ’ ; or to sing the praises of the κόροι, that is the bride and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And Aeschylus says in the Danauls ‘ And then will rise the bright light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made gracious by the songs of those who have put them ‘ with [i.e. made them fathers—to be—of] both boys and girls/ 1 cf. Hesych. Βριμώ, βριμότ
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τα καλ κόραις. ’ καν τω βίω άντt του ‘ άκορα7 κόρας κορώνας’ παροτρύνοντας 1 ανιοί φασιν ( ακκόραι κόρους 2 κορώνας.*
Horap. Hierogl. i. S [π. κορωνών]' της δα τοιαντης αυτών όμονοίας χάριν μάχρι νυν οι "Ελληνας αν τόΐς γάμοις ‘ ακ κορϊ κορί κορώνη5 3 λόγουσιν άγνοονντας.
Hesych, κουριζόμανος■ ύμαναιονμανος, δια rb λα'γαιν γάμον-μάναις 'συν κονροις τα καί κόραις·* 07re/J νυν παραφθαρμάνως ακκοραϊν λάγαται.
Ael. H.Α. 3. 9 ά«οι/α> δβ τους πάλαι καί αν τοΐς γάμοις ματά τbv νμάναιον την Κορώνην κα\α?ν, σύνθημα όμονοίας τούτο το7ς σννιονσιν απι τη παιδοποιία διδόντας.
’Έλ: κορϊ κορϊ κορώνη συν κούρος τε καί Λώραι?.4
16
Ath. 3. 109 f. αχαϊνας· τούτου του άρτου μνημοναναι Ίΐημος αν η' Αηλ’άδος λόγων τα7ς θασμοφόροις γίνασθαι. αίσ\ δα άρτοι μαγαλοι καί αορτή καλαΐται Μαγαλάρτια απιλαγόντων των φαρόντων·
Άχαΐνην στέατος 'έμπλεων rpdyov.
1 mss and ed. pr. άκυρα7 (ανκοραΐ) άντ\ του κόρας (κόρους, κούρους, κόρος) παρατράποντας (παρατρ. δα, περιτρ., προτρ., παροτρύνοντας, -τας)	2 mss also κόραι	3 HISS έκκορί,
κορί, κορώνη(ν)	4 so E from the above passages ; κορί
perh. (Deubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to κορώνη as χαλι- to χαλώνη in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom., cf. pussy-cat, baa-lamb 1 but cf. Ar. Lys. 350 άνδρας πονωττόνη-ροι) ; ακ may be (1) an exclamation ‘ ho ! ’ i.e. ‘come hither,’ though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition used adverbially, meaning either ‘ avaunt ’ (which hardly suits 1. 2) or ‘ emerge,’ i.e. from the womb [for ακ not αξ cf. άκκαίδακα); the other readings are prob. due partly to folk-etymology and partly to ms-corruption
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of ακορςϊ κόρας κορώνας (which contains the word ‘ girls ’) say έκκόρει κόρους κορώνας (which contains the word ‘boys’).*
Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Even to this clay, because of this mutual affection between nated crows, the Greeks say to the bride at a wedding c\ kori kori kor6ni [Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing Arhat it means.
Hesychius Glossary κουριζόμ^νος: This means ‘ having the Avedding song sung to one,’ because they said to girls being married ‘ with both boys and girls ’ ; which now is corrupted to iKKopuv ‘ sweep out ’ [or ‘ supply well ’ ?] 2
Aelian Natural History: I understand that at a wedding too the ancients, after singing the Avedding-song, invoked the Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token of mutual affection, for the begetting of children.
Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow !
And bring both boys and girls !3
16 4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : The loaf named άχαΐνας is mentioned by Semus in the 8tli Book of his Dcliacl, where he says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great-Loafings, the people who carry them crying—
Bite a great-loaf full of fat.
1 the point seems to be that the masc, κόροι can be used as well as the fem. κόραι, and here is collective of the married pair ; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in the form preserved by Horap. ; the Scholiast records two popular corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean ‘ Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . the other ‘ Supply well (κορόω = κορένννμι) the son and daughter of the crow . . (or the crow-children . both sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words seem to have fallen out	3 crows seem to have been con-
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, cf. Pauly-AViss. s. Corniseac 4 cf. Ath. 14. 646 e, Hesych. s. χαίνας (sic)
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17
Plut. Thes. 22 θάφαε δέ τδν πατέρα, rip Άπόλλωνι την ευχήν άπεδίδου ττ} έβδομη του Πυανοφιώνοε μηνδε ίσταμένου· ταύτη yap άνέβησαν εϊε άστυ σωβέντεε. η μεν ούν εφησιε των οσπρίων λ έγεται y ίνεσθαι δια τδ σωθένταε αύτουε εις ταύτδ συμμΐξαι τ α περιόντα των αιτίων καί μίαν χύτραν κοινήν έφήσανταε συνεστια-θήναι καί συγκαταφαγεΐν άλλήλοιε. την δε εϊρεσιωνην εκφέρουσι κλάδον ελαίαε ερίψ μεν έστεμμένον, ώσπερ τότε τήν ίκετηρίαν, παντοδαπών δε άνάπλεων κaτaρyμάτωv δια τδ λήξαι τήν αφορίαν, έπάδοντεε· Εϊρεσιώνη κτλ. καίτοι ταΰτά τινεε επί το'ΐε'Ηρακλείδαιε yίvεσθaι λέγουσιν οΰτωε διατρεφομένοιε ύπδ των Αθηναίων, οί δε πλείονεε ώε προείρηται.
Ar. Eq. 728 τίνεε οι βοώντεε; ουκ ί,πιτ άπδ τηε θύραε; | τήν εϊρεσιωνην μου κατεσπαράξατε.
Sell, ad loc. εϊρεσιωνην (α') κλάδοε ελαίαε ερίοιε περιπεπλεγμένοι άναδεδεμένοε. έξήρτηντο δέ αύτου ωραία πάντα άκρόδρυα. πρδ δε των θυρων ΐστάσιν αυτήν εϊσέτι καί νυν. ποιουσι δέ τούτο κατά παλαιόν τι χρηστήριον, οί μεν yap φασιν οτ ι λιμού, ο! δέ οτι καί λοιμού, τήν πάσαν κατασχόντοε οικουμένην, χρωμένων τινα άν τρόπον παύσαιτο τδ δεινόν, τήν λύσιν ταύτην δ Πύθιοε έμαντεύσατο, ει προηρόσιον υπέρ απάντων 'Αθηναίοι θύσειαν θυσάντων ούν των'Αθηναίων τδ δεινόν επαύσατο, καί οΰτωε ώσπερ χαριστήριον οί πανταχόθεν τοΐε Άθηναίοιε έξέπεμπον των καρπών απάντων τάε άπαρχάε . . . οθεν εϊσέτι καί νυν, έπειδάν άνιστώσι τδν κλάδον, λέγουσι ταΰτα·
Έίρβσιώνη σύκα φβρεο καί πίονας άρτους
καί μύΧι ev κοτυΧρ1 καί eXaiov αιτοψήσασθαι,2
καί κνΧικ βύζωροίο, όπως 3 μβθύουσα καθβύΒι7.4
(β') Πυανεφίοιε καί Θαργηλίοιε Ηλίφ καί *Πραιε έορτάζουσιν Αθηναίοι. φέρουσι δέ οί παΐδεε τόνε θαλλουε ερίοιε περιείλημα μένουε, οθεν. εϊρεσιώναι λέγονται, καί τούτουε πρδ των θυρων κρεμώσιν. εξήρτηντο των θαλλών αι ωραι.
1 Eust., Et. Vet. μέλιτοε κοτύλην	2 Plut. Clem. Sch.
άναφ., Eust. επικρήσασθαι 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. εϋζωρον and αν (Plut. Sch.), ϊνα καί {Et.), οπωε Clem. Suid., Yva Eust. * Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut, -δηε
1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who sailed with T. 3 before he set out for Crete * these
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17
Plutarch Life of Theseus: After lie had buried his father, Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of Pyanopsion, which was the day on -which they went up to Athens after their safe return.1 Now the custom of boiling pulse (on that da}’) is said to have come from the rescued youths 2 having mixed together their remaining provisions in a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common board. The Eiresione which is carried at the same festival is an olive-branch wreathed with Λνοοί, such as Theseus used for his supplication,3 and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it sing: ‘Eiresione, etc.’ But according to some authorities the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who -were thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, however, is more generally given.
Aristophanes Knights : What’s all this shouting ? go away from the door. You’ve torn my Eiresione all to shreds.
Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Eiresione was an olive-branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted about a world-wide famine—or, as some authorities declare, a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, -when they set up the branch they say:
Eiresione brings figs and fat loaves and honey in the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of neat liquor to send her to bed drunk.
(b) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them their name circsionaef and hang them before the house-doors. The ‘ seasons? 6 are fastened to the boughs.
festivals were held in Oct.-Χον. and May-June respectively 5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with ἔρια * wool * e apparently the techuical name of the various fruits (Wil.)
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Eust. 1283. 7 εΐρεσιώνη· θαλλδς ελαίας έστεμμέιos έpicρ προσκρεμαμένονς ίχαν διαφόρους εκ γης καρπούς· τούτον εκφέρει παΐς αμφιθαλές και τίθησι πρδ θνρών τον 'Απόλλωνος ιερόν εν το!ς Πνανεφίοις . . . ήγον δέ εσβ’ οτε ταντα και αποτροπή λιμόν. $δον δε παΤδες οΰτω* E Ιρεσιώνη κτλ. μετ α δέ την εορτήν έξω αγρώ ν1 τ ιθέασι παρά. τ ας θνρας. Κράτης δε εν τω Πεβ των Άθήνησι Θυσιών αφορίας ποτε κατασχούσης την πάλιν θαλλδν κατα-στέφαντος ερίοις ίκετηρίαν άναθεΊναι τω Άπόλλωνι.
Et. Vet. είρεσιώνη' . . . προετίθετο δε Ικεσία εκείνη τή ημέρα fj οί περ\ Θησέα σωθήναι δοκονσι' καταχνσματα δέ καί κύλικα οίνου κεκραμενην καταχέοντες αυτής επιλέγουσιν* E ιρεσιώνη κτλ. , . .
18
Vit. Hom. Hdt. 33 παραχειμάζων δέ εν τη "Χάμω ταΐς νουμηνίας προσπορευόμενος προς τας οικίας τας εύδαιμονεστάτας2 έλάμβανέ τι άείδων τα έπεα τάδε, & καλείται Ειρεσιώνη, ώδήγουν δέ αυτόν καί συμπαρήσαν άε\ των παίδων τινες των εγχωρίων
Δώμα ττροσετραιτόμεσθ' άνΒρος μέγα Βυναμενοιο, δ? μέγα μῖν Βύναται, μέγα Be βρεμει όλβιός aiei. ανταί ανακΧίνεσθε, θύραι' ττΧούτος yap εσεισι πολλά?, συν πΧούτω Be και ευφροσύνη τεθαΧυϊα 5 είρηνη τ ayaQrj' οσα δ* ayyea, μεστά μεν εϊη, κυρβασιη 3 δ’ αίει μάζης κατ α καρΒόττου ερττοι.4 νυν μεν κριθαίην ευώττιΒα σησαμόεσσαν
του τταιΒος Be ηυν 'η κατο, Βίφρακα5 βησεται ύμμιν,
ημιονοι δ’ αξουσι κραταίποΒες ες τόδε Βώμα,
1 unexplained 2 Suid. τών επιφανέστατων	3 Wil :
mss κνρβαία, Suid. κυρκαίη 4 Wil : mss καρδ. ερ. μάζα, Suid. δόρπου ερπεο μάζα 6 so Suid : mss διφράδα 522
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Eustathius on the Iliad: The Eiresione is an olive-bough wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth attached to it. It is carried by a boy M’hose parents arc both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo at the Pyanepsia 1 ... It was sometimes done to avert famine. And children sang as follows:	‘Eiresione, etc.’
After the festival is over . . .2 they set it beside the door. Crates declares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to Apollo when the city was afflicted with famine.
Old Etymologknm Magnum: *\ρ*3τ&νη . . . This was set out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew care supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it and say: ‘ Eiresione, etc.’ 3
is4
Hcrodotcan Life of Homer: While lie was .spending the winter in Samos, every new moon lie visited the most prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return for singing the following lines, which are eallecl the Eiresione ; he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the people of the district, who led him about:
We are come for aid to the house of a great man, a man great in power, and loud of voice like one ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling over in his bin. To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame cake . . .5 Your son’s wife shall come down from a chair, and liarcl-hooved mules shall bring her to
1 here follows the story of Theseus	2 lit. outside the
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt 3 cf. Ar. Vesp. 390, Plut. 1054 and Sch., Lycurg, fr. 82-5, Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 4. 2. 7. 3, Ernst. 1283. 8, Sitid. elpeaiάνη	4 cf.
Suid. s. "Ομηρός	5 some lines lost
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10	αυτή δ’ ιστόν ύφαίνοι ἐτ’ ῆλἐντρω βββανΐα. νεύμαί τοι νεύμαι ενιαύσιος ώστε 'χελιδών' εστηκ εν προθύροις ψιλή πόδας, άλλα φερ αιψα.
υπέρ σε τ {Απόλλωνος, ω ηύναι τι δός'1 ει μεν τι δώσεις' εί δε μή, οὐχ εστι^ξομεν 15 ου jap συνοικησοντες ενθάδ' ήλθομεν.
ηδετο δε τα 67τεα rale εν τί? 2άμψ επί πολυν χρόνον υπό των παίδων, ore άγείροιεν εν ttj εορτή τον ’Απόλλωνος.
19
Arg. Theocr. [π. εύρεσεως των βουκολικών]· iv Tats 2υρακού-σαις στάσεως ποτε γενομενης καί πολλών πολιτών φθαρεντων, εις ομόνοιαν τον πλήθους πάλιν2 είσελθόντος εδοξεν νΑρτεμις αιτία •γεγονέναι της διαλλαγής. οι δε αγροίκοι δώρα εκόμισαν καί τήν θεόν γεγηθότες ανύμνησαν, επειτα ταΐς ζτών) αγροίκων φδαϊς τόπον εδωκαν καί συνήθειαν, αοειν δε φασιν αύτους άρτον εξαρτημένους θηρίων εν εάυτω πλεονας τύπους εχοντα καί πήραν πανσπερμίας άνάπλεων καί οίνον εν αϊγείψ ασκώ, σπονδήν νεμοντας το7ς ύπαντώσι, στέφανον τε περικεΊσθαι καί κέρατα ελάφων προκεΐσθαι καί μετά χείρας εχειν λαγωβόλον. τον δε νικήσαντα λαμβάνειν τον του νενικημενου άρτον κάκεΊνον μεν επί της τών 2υρακουσίων μενειν πόλεως, τους 5e νενικημενους εις τάς περιοικίδας χωρεΊν άγείροντας εαυτοίς τάς τροφάς· ο.δειν3 5e άλλα τε παιδιάς καί γέλωτος εχόμενα καί ευφημούντας επιλεγειν'
Δἐ£αι τάν ajaOav τύγαν, δίξαι τάν ύηιειαν, αν φερομες παρά τάς θεού ών εκλάξατο τηναΑ
1 Wil : mss omit προθ.—δός, Suid. περσαι τω ’Απόλλωνος γυιάτιδος 2 mss ποτε 3 Schaef: mss διδόναι 4 E (aor. of εκλαμβάνω, εκλάζομαι, or εκλαγχάνω ?) ; they are thanking for food received in A,’s name : mss &ν εκλελάσκετο (εκαλεσσατο) τή να
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this house;1 may she go to and fro «it the loom upon electrum.2 Aye, I come, I come every year like the swallow ; 1 stand in the doorway barefoot, so give your gift quickly. For Apollo’s sake I prithee, lady, give. If tliou give, well; but if thou give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither to take up our abode with you.
These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when they went begging at the feast of Apollo.
19
Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal-shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, and in their hands a hare-stick or hurl bat. The winner received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the neighbouring villages begging food. The various songs sung by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with the following blessing :
Receive the ^ood luck, receive the good health, which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she hath had of you.
1 i.e. your son shall marry a wealthy woman wlio sits on a chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in a mule-car at her wedding	2 apparently a floor inlaid
with this metal
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20
Ath. 8. 360b κορωνισταί 5e εκαλούντο οι rrj κορώνη ayeipovres . . καί τα άδόμενα δε υπ αυτών κορωνίσματα καλείται, ως Ιστορεί 'AyvoK\rjs δ 'Ρόδιος εν ΚορωνισταΪ5. καί χελιδονίζειν δε καλείται παράΡοδίοις άγερμός τις άλλος, περ\ ου φησϊ Θεογνις εν β' Περί των εν 'Po5y Θυσιών, γράφων ούτως· ‘ είδος δε τι του ayείρειν χελιδονίζειν 'Ρόδιοι καλουσιν, δ yίvετat τω Βοηδρομιώνι μηνί. χελιδονίζειν δε λύεται διά το εϊωθός επιφωνεΐσθαι·
*Ηλ#’, ηΧθε χεΧι&ών καΧάς ώρας άγουσα καλ καΧούς ενιαυτούς εττί γαστέρα Χευκά 5 κηττι νώτα μέλαινα.1 τταΧάθαν συ ττροκύκΧει 2 εκ ττίονος οϊκω οϊνω τ β δἐπαστρου3 τύρω τε κάνυστρον 10 καττυρώνα 4 χελιδώυ και Χεκιθίταν ούκ ωθείται.5
Ίτότερ άττίωμες ή <τί σου> Χαβώμεθα ; 6 αι μεν τι δώσει?* αι &ε μη, ούκ εάσομες' 7 15 η τάν θύραν φερωμες ή θουττερθυρον ή τάν γυναίκα τάν εσω καθημεναν ; μικρά μεν ἐστι* ὑαδίω? νιν οϊσομες.
1 Eust. επ\ ν. μ. 2 Herm : mss ου προκυκλείς: Eust. ου παλ. ζητουμεν 3 mss οίκου and οίνου 4 Β (cf. καπυρίδιον and κυκεών) 5 E : mss άπ*·θ. 6 E (wrongly read τίς ου and cut out ?)	7 mss ει (bis) and εάσομεν
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20 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Hagnocles of Rhodes in his Crewmen, the people who went round begging for the Crow were called Crowmen . . . and their songs Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, which is sung in Rhodes, and of -which Theognis writes as follows in the ‘2nd Book of his lihodicm Festivals : ‘ There is a kind of begging-round -which the Rhodians call the Swallow-Round, which takes place in the month of Boedromion,2 and receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the following song :
See ! see ! the swallow is here !
She brings a good season, she brings a good year ;
White is her breast and black her crest;
See, the swallow is here.
Ho ! roll a fruit-cake from your well-filled cot,
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot;
Porridge she’ll take, and a bite of hardbake ;
She never despises good cheer.
Go we away empty to-day ?
An thou wilt give us, we’ll up and away ;
But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay.
Shall we take your door and your lintel als6,
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below ?
She’s not so tall but we’ll lift her and all—
We can easily bear her away.	\Oier
1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for καπ. χ*\. in 1. 10 άχβλ.), Hom. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5 (‘Plato ironically bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with the swallows ’)	2 September-October, but it is clearly a
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian month into terms of the Attic calendar
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αι κα ῷέρῃς τ ι, μίγα τι δἡ <καύτος> φεροις.1 avoiy, avoiye ταν θύραν χεΧιΒόνι'
20 ου γὰρ yβροντία είμες ἀλλά τταιΒία.2
τον δε ayep^ov τούτον κατεδειξε πρώτος Κλεόβουλος δ ΑIvSios iv Αίνδφ χρείας yεvoμεvης συλλoyης χρημάτωνγ’
21
Moer. 193. 4 βαλβίδες αι επί των αφέσεων βάσεις eyκεχα· ραγμεναι άΐς επεβαινον οί δρομείς, 7ν εξ Ισου Ίσταιντο. διό καί οι κηρυκες επ\ των τρεχόντων 1 βαλβίδα κτλ.’ κα\ νυν ετι λεγουσιν. 5Αττικοί, ΰσπληξ 5e κοινόν.
Jul. Caes. 318 κα\ δ ’ϊ,ειληνός δηχθε\ς εσιώπα καί το7ς άγωνιζο-μενοις εκ τούτου τον νουν προσε7χεν. * Ερμης δε εκήρυττεν
’Άρχει μεν ayoov των καΧΧίστων αθΧων ταμίας, καιρός Βε καΧει μηκετι μεΧΧειν άΧΧ’ άκούοντες 3 τ αν άμετεραν κηρυκα βοάν, βαΧβϊΒος 6Βω θετε ιΓόδα τταρ ίΓόδα.4 νίκης δἐ τεΧος Ζι 5 μεΧι)σει.
22
Philostr. Gymn. 7 et δε ριθύμως ακούεις του κηρυκος, δρας ως επ\ πάντων τελευτής κηρύττει ληγειν μεν τον των άθλων ταμίαν ayS>va, την σάλπιyya δβ τα τού Ένυαλίου σημαίνειν, προκαλου-μόνην τους νέους ες όπλα, κελεύει δε τουτί τό κηpvyμa κα\ τουλαιον άραμενους εκποδών ποι φέρειν, ούχ ως αλειφομενους άλλ5 ώς πεπ αυμένους τ ου άλείφεσθαι.
Luc. Demon. Vit. 65 οτ€ δε συνηκεν ούκεθ’ οίός τε ίν αΰτφ 4πικουρε7ν, εϊπών π ρος τους παρόντας τον ivayiiviov κηρύκων πόδα
1 Mein.—Wil: mss ΐιν δη and μέγα δη τι {τοι, τι καί) φεροις 2 mss εσμεν α. π. 3 or άίοντες (Ζ?)? Cob. κλύοντες 4 this line not in Jul : Headl.— E : or πουν παρα πούν ? : mss βαλβίδα ποδός θ. (πόδας θεντες) πόδα παρά πόδα	5 E, Elean = Διί,
cf. Coll. Gr. DialeHinschr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Ζηνί, perh. a modernisation, contra metr.
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ;
The Swallow is here ! come, open the door ;
No graybeards you’ll see, but children are we ;
So we pray you to give us good cheer.
The custom of begging in this way was introduced by Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that city of a collection of money.’
211
Moeris Attic Terms·. Ba\£7Ses are the grooves made at the starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day sa}’ when the race is to be run : ‘ Set foot to foot/ etc. This is the Attic word, the Common Greek is νσπληξ.
Julian The Caesars: Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants. Hermes now made proclamation thus : 2
The match that is steward of noblest games begins, and the time calls f Come, away * ; so list to our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting-threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with Zeus.
22
Philostratus Gymnastic : If you listen but casually to the herald, you find that at the end of each ‘ event ’ he proclaims that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from doing so.
Lucian Life of Demonax: When he realised that he could no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the so-called irovs or ‘foot’ of the herald at the Games ‘The
1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 2 these lines were recited in one breath ; cf. Gal. Μοι. Muse. 2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Amniian. 24. 6. 10
VOL. in.
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'Λήγει μεν κτλ.' καί πάντων άποσχόμενος άπηλθε τον βίου φαιδρος καί oios αεί τοΐς εντυγχάνουσιν εφαίνετο.
Ai'jyei μεν aycov των καΧΧίστων άθΧων ταμίας, καιρός Be καΧεϊ μηκετι μεΧΧειν, [ἀλλ’ άκοΰοντες τάνναΧίου σημαίνονσαν σαΧίΓΐηηα, νέοι, φερετ αράμενοι τοΰΧαιον άττοττρο ποδωυ 7τοι.] 1
23 εις ΆφροΒίτην και ΥΕρωτας
Luc. Salt. 11 roiyapovν καί τό ο,σμα ϊ> μεταξύ ορχούμενοι αδονσιν (οι Αάκωνες) 9Αφροδίτης επίκληιτις εστιν καί Ερώτων, ως avyκωμάζοιεν αυτοΐς καί συνορχοιντο- και θάτερον δε των άσμάτων —δύο yap αδεται—καί διδασκαλίαν εχει ως χρτ) ορχεΧσθαι- * Πόρρω yap 5 φασιν ‘ 3> παΧδες, κτλΙ
ττορρω yap, ω τταίΒες, 7τόΒα μετάβατε καί κωμάξατε βεΧτιον.2
24
Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 τριών yap χορών κατο, τας τρεΧς ηλικίας σννισταμενων εν ταις εορταΐς, δ μεν των yεpόvτωv αρχόμενος γδεν
'Αμες ιτο κ η μες αΧκιμοι νεανίαι*
δ δε των ακμαζόντων άμειβδμενος ελεyεv·
'Αμες Bi y είμες' αι Βε Χτ}ς avydaBeo' 3
δ δε τρίτος δ των παίδων
'Αμες Βε y εσσόμεσθα ιτοΧΧω κάρρονεςϊ
1 last 3£ 11. E from Philostr.; cf. II. 6. 69 άποπρο φέρων
2	mss also κωμάσατε β. ; cf. Hesych, κωμάδδειν ορχεΧσθαι
3	so Inst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud. : Vit. Lyc. αι δε λτ}ς πείραν
λαβε, Sch. PI. fjv δε λΐ/ς π. λ.	4 Steph.— Β : mss πολλών
κρείσσονες
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match, etc.,’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life with the smile with which he always met you.
The match that is steward of noblest games doth end, and the time calls f Come3 away ’; [so list, ye young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the things of the War-God, and take up your oil and carry it afar.] 1
23 To Aphrodite and the Loves
Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the Loves to join their revels and measures. Moreover one of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instructions how it ought to be danced :
For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance your revels better.
24 2
Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan festivals, and the old men began by singing
Striplings stout of yore were we ; and the men in the prime of life answered
That we are ; pray look and see ; to which the third chorus, the boys, replied
And some day we shall e’en better be.
See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note *2).
1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which the competitors anointed themselves 2 cf. Inst. Lac. 15, Se ips. Laud. 10, Cons. Apoll. 15, Sch. Plat. p. 223, Diogen. 2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. S2, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, Ars. 51, Poll. 4. 107, Et. Vet. 367
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Γ'
ΤΩΝ ΕΠ’ ΕΡΓΩΙ
25
Sell. Α ρ. Rll. 97*2 ϊουλος δε καλείται ή πρώτη έξάνθησις κα\ εκφνσις των εν τω γενείψ τριχών, δ μέντοι 3Ερατοσθένης όνομα φδης ερίθων επέδωκεν iv τ φ 'Ερμη, λέγων οϋτω· ‘'Η χερνήτις εριθος εφ3 υψηλόν πνλεώιos \ δενδαλίδας τεύχονσα 1 καλας ήειδεν Ιουλους/ ούκ εστι δε, φησί Δίδυμος, άλλ' ύμνος εϊς Δήμητρα, ώί δ ουπιγγος παρά Τροιζηνίοις εις3'Αρτεμιν. εστι yap οΰλος καί ϊουλος ή εκ των δpayμάτωv συναγομένη δέσμη* και Ονλώ ή Δημήτηρ.
Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. ρ. 494). από των ου ν τής Δήμητ ρος ευρημάτων τους τε καρπούς καί τους νμνους τους εϊς τήν θεόν οϋλους καλονσι κα\ Ιούλους. (οι αυτοΐ)2 κα\ δημήτρουλοι κα\ καλλίονλοι καί
7τλεΐστον ουλον ουλον ιει, ϊονλον ϊει.
—&\λοι δε φασιν εριουργών είναι τήν φδήν.
26
Plut. Sept. Sap. 14 έπιστήσαντος δε τον λόγου τδ σιμπόσιον δ μεν Θαλής επσικώπτων ευ φρονείν εφη τδν 3Επιμενίδην οτι μή βούλεται πράγματα εχειν αλών τα σιτία καί πεττων εαυτφ, καθάπερ ΤΙιττακός. εγώ γάρ, είπε, της ξένης ήκουον άδούσης πρδς τήν μνλην εν Έρέσψ γενόμενος·
νΑλει, μύ\\ αλει3 καί ’yap Φίττακος άλει μεγάλα9 ττόλιος βασιλεύων?
1 reading doubtful; see ρ. 506 above 2 Cas. 3 mss άλεϊ (ter), μνλα, Πίττ., and μεγ. Μιτυλάνας βασ.
1 Eust. 1162. 42 (επιφώνημα εμμελές), Sell. Ap. Rh. 1. 972, Hesych, and Phot, ϊουλος, Pollux i. 38 (ρ. 488), Artem. 2. 24,
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251
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: The tvord Ϊοι/Aos is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the name of a spinning song: ‘ The hireling spinning-woman on the lofty gate-house sang pretty ϊουλοι as she made barley-cakes.’3 But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the lovXos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian ovTiyyos to Artemis. It seems that o5\os or lovXos is the sheaf and Ου\ώ (Oulo) is a name of Demeter.
SerausinAthenaeus Doctors at Dinner{see^>, 494above): Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are Celled ov\ot or ϊουλοι from the inventions of Demeter. The same word comes in the compounds δημήτρουλος (ovKos of Demeter) and καλλίουλοί (ou\os beautiful) and also in the song:
A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.3
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning-song.
26 4
Plutarch Symposium of the Seven JVise Men : The argument having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy other people by grinding and baking his own food like Pittacus. ‘ I heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘ singing over the millstone when I was at Eresus
Grind, mill, grind ;
E’en Pittacus once ground with thee,
And he was king of a fair countree/
Tz. Chil. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, E.M. 13. 563	2 reading
doubtful, cf. p. 506	’ ora skein, a skein, etc. 4 cf.
Ael. V. Ή. 7. 4; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. ΑΙ. Γαβά. 3. 10 ρ. 284, laid. Pelus. Ep. 1. 470 p. 440 ΛΙ
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27
Sell. Aesch. Pers. 940 [Μαριανδυνου θρηνητήροε]" Καλ-λίστρατοε εν δευτέρφ Περί 'Ηρακλείαε Τιτυοΰ τρεΊε παίδαε είναι, Πριόλαν, Μαριανδννόν, Βάρμον, tv1 κυνηγετοΐιτα άπολέσθαι καί μ4χρι νυν Μ αριανδυνουε ακμή θέρο vs θρηνέϊν aiirbv, rbv δέ Μ αριαν-δννδν αυξήσαι μάλιστα τήν Θρηνητικήν αυλιρδίαν, καί διδάξαι °Ύαγνιν τον Μαρσύου πατέρα, καί αυλοί δέ τινέε είσι ΜαριανδυνοΙ έπιτηδειότητα έχοντεε εϊε τάε θρηνφδίαε, και rb επιφερόμενον
avXel ΧΙαριανΒννοΐς καΧάμοις κρούων Ίαστί
ωε των Μαριανδυνων θρηνωδών υντων.
28
Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [π. του βασιλέωε]· μόνην δε φδήν μεν ασεται καί παραδέχεται την τψ ’Ενυαλίψ πρέπουσαν μάλα Ισχυράν καί διάτορον, ουχ ηδονήν ουδέ ραθυμίαν φέρουσαν τοΐε άκούουσιν, άλλ’ άμήχανον φόβον κα\ θόρυβον . . . ετι δέ οίμαι τήν παρακλητικήν, ο'ία ή των Λακωνικών Εμβατηρίων, μάλα πρέπουσα τί) Λυκούργου πολιτεία καί τοΊε έπιτηδεύμασιν έκείνοιε·
νΑγετ\ ω Σιτάρτας evavhpw κ,ωροι πατέρων ποΧιατάν,2 λαια μεν ϊτυν προβάλεσθβ, ΰόρυ δ’ βντολμως βά\ετ άντα,3 μη φεώόμενοι τά? ζωάς· ον yap πάτριον τα Σπάρτα.
Sch. ad loc : παρακλητικά έκ των Τυρταίου.
29
Heph. 27 [π. άναπαιστικου του Αριστοφάνειου]· rb μέντοι rbv σπονδείον εχον άλλα μή rbv ανάπαιστον παραλήγοντα είσίν οι Λακωνίαν καλουσι, προφερόμενοι παράδειγμα τό
1 Week : mss Μ. μόνον 2 mss ευάνδρου κούροι π. πολιηταν (-των, -τάε, -ται) 3 E : mss βάλλετε, βάλλοντεε
1 doubtfully classified 2 cf. Τζ. Chil, i. 692, Heph. 27
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Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariamlynian mourner]: According to Callistratus in the 3rd Book of his work On Hcracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is mourned to this da}T by the Mariandjnians at midsummer, and the second made great improvements in lamentational flute-song and was the teacher of Hyagnis father of Marsyas. There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly suited to accompanying laments, and the saying
He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian mode
refers to this.
28 2
Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort suitable to the War-God, the sort that does not suggest to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror and confusion . . . and moreover, I think, the hortatory song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city:
Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with no thought for your life, for to spare that was never Sparta’s way.
Scholiast on the passage : Hortatory lines from the poems of Tyrtaeus.3
29 3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers Laconic, for example :
(on the anapaestic), Mar. Viet. Gr. Lat. G. 98. 26 ite o Spartae primores faustc nunc Pareas (mistrans. of μοίρας = μόρας ? Β) ducentes	3 ascription very doubtful
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’Άγετ’, ω άπαρτα? ενοπΧοι κώροι, ποτϊ τὸν Α ρέω ^ κίνησιν,1
Sch. ad loc. επε\ 'Αλκμάν τούτφ εχρήσατο, ovros δε Αάκων.
Δ'
ΤΩΝ ΠΑΙΖΟΝΤΩΝ
30
Ath. 14. 629 e \π. ορχήσεων]· ήν 5e κα\ παρά τo?s ίδιώταις ή καλούμενη άνθεμα. τούτην δε ωρχουντο μετά λεξεως τοιαύτηί μιμούμενοι κα\ λεγονTes*
Που μοι τ α ρόΒα, που μοι τ α ϊα, που μοι τα καΧα aeXiva ;
—Τα81 τα ρ68α, ταΒΪ τα ΐα, τ αδι τ α καΧα aeXiva.
31, 32, 33
Poll. 9. 123 είσι δε κα\ άλλαι παιδιαί, εν κοτύλη, χαλκήν μύίαν, εξεχ' ώ φί\' ήλιε, τpυyoδίφησιs, μηλολάνθη, χελιχελώνη, σκανθαρίζειν, ραθαπυ*/[ζειν, πεντάλιθα, φίττα Μαλιάδ€$ φίττα *Ροιαί φίττα Μελίαι, πλαταγώνιον, τηλεφιλον κρίνα, σπέρμα μήλων, λάτayεs, κολλαβίζειν. ή μεν εν κοτύλη, δ μεν πεpιάyει τω χεΐρε ε'ΐ5 τονπίσω και συνάπτει, ό δε κατά το yόνυ εφιστάμενος avTais φερεται, επιλαβων τοίν χεροίν τω οφθαλμω του φεροντο$. ταύτην καί ιππαδα καί κυβησίνδα καλουσι τήν παιδιάν. ή δε χάλκη μυ7α, ταινία τω οφθαλμω περισφ'ηξαντες Svbs παιδθ5, δ μεν περιστρέφεται κηρύττων
ΧαΧκήν μυΐαν θηράσω·
οί δ’ άποκρινάμενοι
Θτ/ράσει?, ἀλλ’ ου λἡννει,
1 mss κούροι and κίνασιν
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Forward, ye armed children of Sparta, to the dance of the War-God.
Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because it was employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian.1
Book IV GAME-SONGS 30
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dances]: One of the dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This they danced with suitable gestures to the following words:
Where are my roses, where are my violets,
And where is my fine parsley ?
— Here are your roses, here are }Tour violets,
And here is your fine parsley.
31, 32, 33
Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the-Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-inj^-good-Sun, Grope-i5-the-Lees, Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-finger, Kick-Bottom, Five-Stones, Avaunt-Apple-nymphs-avaunt-Pomegranates-avannt-Asli-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip-the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his hands on the former’s eyes. This game is also known as Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a handkerchief tied over his ej^es and turns round and round crying
I go a-hunting a Copper Fly; and the others answer
Hunt you may, but you’ll never come nigh,
1 ascription very doubtful
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σκύτεσι βυβλινος αυτόν παίουσιν, εως τινος αυτών λάβηταν η 5’ ε£εχ’ & φίλ’ ήλιε παιδιά κρότον έχει των παίδων συν τψ επι-βοηματι τούτψ, δπόταν ve<pos ειτιδράμη τον θεόν' οθεν καί Στράττις iv Φοινίσσαις, EΙθ' ήλιος μεν πείθεται τοΐς παιδίοις, [ όταν λέγωσιν
νΕξεχ ώ φίλ' ήλιε.
η δε τρυγοδίφησις του γελοίου χάριν έζεύρηται· δει γάρ τι ές τρυγός λεκάνην καταδεδνκός, περιαγαγόντα όπίσω τω χειρε τψ στόματι άνελέσθαι. η δε μηλολάνθη ζψον πτηνόν εστιν, *ην καί μηλολόνθην καλούσιν, ήτοι εκ της άνθησεως των μά)λων η συν τη ανθήσει γινόμενον' ου ζφου λίνον έκδήσαντες άφιάσιν, τό δε ελικοειδώς εν ττ) πτησει 1 διελίσσεται· οπερ 'Αριστοφάνης εοικε λέγειν, 4 λινόδετον ώσπερ μηλολόνθην τον ποδός.’ η δε χελιχελώνη παρθένων εστίν η παιδιά, παρόμοιόν τι εχουσα τη χύτρα.' η μεν γάρ κάθηται, καί καλείται χελώνη, αι Se περιτρέχουσιν άνερωτώσαι
Χελῖμελωυα, τί ττοιεΐς iv τω μεσω ; 2
ή δε αποκρίνεται
λίαρύομ έρια καί κρόκαν ΜιΧησίαν»
είτ' εκειναι πάλιν έκβοώσιν
Ό ά εκηονό? σου τί ττοιων άττωλετο ;
η δέ φησι
Λεύκάν άφ’ ϊττττων ει? θάλασσαν άλατο.
τό δε σκανθαρίζειν, κτλ.
34
Ibid. 113 η δε χυτρίνδα, δ μεν εν μέσψ κάθηται καί καλείται χύτρα, οι δε τί\λουσιν 1) κνίζουσιν ή καΧ παίουσιν αυτόν περι-
1 mss ineorp. gloss τί λίνον r~ 2 τί is lengthened mctri gr. or we must suppose ποιείς (so Mein.)—or ποϊεΐς or ποέεις or ποίέεις—intended, -with a comic type of dactyl ; similarly τί ποιων below.
1 cf. Hesych, μυΐα χάλκη: ‘the name of a game which children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their hands till one of them is caught ’	2 not the same as In-
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of them.1 In Shine-out-my-good-Sun the children clap their hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. Compare Strattis in the Phoenician Women : ‘ And more, the sun obeys the children when they say
Shine out my good Sun.’
The object of Grope-i’-the-Lees is simply fan. Something is put at the bottom of a pan, and the pla3’er has to get it out with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cockchafer or μηλολάνθη is a winged creature also called μήλο· λόνθη, which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clouds 763), where he says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pots.2 One girl sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round her asking 3
Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there?
and she replies
Tin weaving· a weft of Milesian rare.
And then they crjT again
And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be ?
and she answers
He drove a white horse and went splash in the sea.4
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc.
34
The Same : In the game of Pots one player sits in the middle—he is called Pot—,while the others run round him plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if
the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 (below) 3 cf. Eust. 1914. 56 (reads *eAet and adds ‘ the word is an imperative echoing χ^λων·η ’), Hesych. *eAeD χΐλώνη 4 Hippolytus ?
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θεοντες. δ δ’ υπ αυτοΰ στρεφόμενου ληφθείς αντ' αυτοΰ κάθηται. εσθ' οτε <δ’> δ μεν ίχεται της χύτρας κατο, τήν κεφαλήν τί) λαια περιθεων εν κύκλφ, οι δε παίουσιν αυτόν επερωτώντες
άκε'ίνος αποκρίνεται
ϊ
κάκείνος αποκρίνεται
Τί? την χύτραν;
’Α ναζβϊ·
Τί? περί χύτραν ;1
Έγώ Μίδας··
ου δ’ αν τύχη τψ ποδί, Ικείνος αντ’ αυτοΰ περί τήν χύτραν περιέρχεται.
35
Hesych.
Έ^αγω χω\6ν τρα^ίσκον'
παιδιάς είδος παρά Ταραντίνοις.
36
Plut. Thes. 16. 2 [π. δασμού του Κρητικού]· ’Αριστοτέλης δε καί αυτός εν τη Βοττιαίων Πολιτεία δήλός εστιν ου νομίζων άναιρείσθαι τους παΐδας υπό του Μίνω, άλλα θητεύοντας εν τη Κρήτη καταγηράσκειν καί ποτε Κρήτας ευχήν παλαιάν αποδίδοντας ανθρώπων απαρχήν είς Δελφούς αποστελλειν, τοίίς δε πεμπομενοις αναμειχθεντας iKy όνους εκείνων συνεξελθεΊν ως δε οΰκ ή σ αν ικανοί τρεφειν εαυτούς αυτόθι, πρώτον μεν εις ’Ιταλίαν διαπερασαι κάκεΐ κατοικειν περ'ι τήν Ίαπυγίαν, εκεΐθεν δε αυθις είς Θράκην κομισθήναι καί κληθηναι Βοττιαίους· διό τάς κόρας των Βοττιαίων θυσίαν τινα τελούσας επάδειν
'Ίωμεν είζ ’Α
1 some mss omit άναζεΐ to κάκείνος
1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. = ‘I’xn donkey,’ cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106	3 cf.
Hesych, χυτρίνδα	4 cf. Plut. Q. Gr. 35 (why it was
the custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking
Who watches the pot ?1
and he replies
The pot’s a-boiling;
or else they say
Who’s round the pot?
and he replies
I, Midas,2
and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place.3
Hes3’chius Glossary
35
I lead off a little lame goat: a game played at Tarentum.
36
Plutarch Life of Theseus [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaea clearly does not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of their lives as slaves in Crete ; and he declares that the Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves there, first crossed over into Itatr and settled in the district of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came to be called Bottiaeans; which is the reason why the Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice
Off to Athens we will go.4
‘Off to Athens' etc.) *. . . Hence the daughters of the Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their festivals “ Off to Athens” etc.’
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37
Sch. Ar. Αν. 54 [τ ψ σκελει θε'νε την πέτραν]’ πρδς την των παίδων συνήθειαν τούτο \ε~γει’ φασί yap εκείνοι πρδς άλληλους ίδόντες όρνεα,
Δό? τό σκέλος rfj πέτρα καί πετώσι τώρνεα.1
E'
ΑΠΟΤΡΕΠΤΙΚΩΝ
38
• Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci orpiyyα ap (pell-ant), quod maleficis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas volaticas etiam vocant. itaqne solent his verbis eas veluti avertere Graeci:
Xrpiyy άποπομπεΐν νυκτιμάκον,2 στρίγγ’ άπο λαών 3 ορνίν ανωνυμίαν ώκυπόρους επϊ νήας.
38	Α
ΡΗη. Ν.H. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert museum siccum, canum. Hie fricatur altero lapide addita hominis saliva ; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui tangit (licit:
φεύγετε κανθαρίδες’ λύκος αέριος νμμε διώκει
1 E: mss πεσουνται τα όρνεα:	peril, σκέλος πέτρα δός
2 E, cf. μηκάομαι :	mss νυκτικομαν :	edd. νυκτιβόαν or
νυκτικόρακα from Heysch. στρ'ηλος 3 Haupt-i?: mss. 2ΤΡΡΙΝΤΑ ΠΟΜΠΕΙΕΝ Ν. 2ΤΡΙΝΤΑΤΟΛΑΟΝ	4 mss also
αίμα δ.
1 or female magicians 2 cf. Plin. N.H. 11. 232	3 the
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 542
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37
Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This refers to the children’s custom of saying to one another when they see birds:
Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly.
Book V
AVERTING-SONGS
38
Festus On the Meaning of Words : According to Verrius the Greeks call the scritch-owl στρίγξ, a name which is given to evil women1 whom they also call ‘fliers’ or sorceresses. Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words :
Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, from the peoples; away with the bird we may not name to the ships that sail so fast.2
38 A3
Pliny Natural History : A stone which is commonly to be found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier saying
Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf4 is after you.
belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you ’ indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 4 the ‘ wolf’ is perh. a kind of venomous spider described Aristotle H.A. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, and a good leaper,’ but compare 38 0	·
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38 Β
Marcellus Emp, Med. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc remediiun efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoc dices :
φεύγε, φεύγε· κριθή σε διώκει.
38 C
Alex. Trail. Art. Med. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex calidis et biliosis liumoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in octangulum inscribito :
φεύγε, φβνγ, Ιού χο\ή·
6 κορύφαλος σε ζητεί.1
S'
ΕΡΩΤΙΚΩΝ
39
Ath. 14. 619c [π. Ήριφανίδος]' . . οθεν εποίησε τε καί ποιησασα περιηει κατά ττ)ν ερημιάν, ως φασιν, άναβοώσα καί αδουσα τb καλούμενον νόμων εν φ εστί'
Μακραϊ δρύες, ω ΜεναΧκα.
40
Plut. Aviator. 17 [π. Κλεομάχον τον Φαρσαλίου]· τϋκεν επί-Kovpos Χαλκιξευσι τον ®*σσαλ(ικον καθη-γεμων ιππ*) ικού,2· πόλεμον τrpbs Έρετριεΐς άκμάζοντος- κα) τίν πεζδν εΒόκει τοω Χαλκώενσιν ερρώσθαι, τovs δ’ ιππέας μεγ Zpyov ήν ώσασθαι των πολεμίων παρεκαλουν δή τόν Κλεόμαχον &νδρα λαμπρδν υντα τ^ν φυχήν οϊ σύμμαχοι πρώτον εμβάλλειν εις tovs ιππέας. δ δ η ρώτησε παρόντα
Ρ Β: mss κ. εζήτει	2 suppl. Bernardakis
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38 Β
Mareellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores may be cured thus: . . . This remedy is also efficacious : Take nine barleycorns and prick j our stye with their points, saying at each prick :
Away >vith you, away with you : barleycorn is after you.
38 C
Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of hot and bilious ‘ humours ’] : Take an iron ring and make it into an octangle and in the octangle write the words:
Away with you, away-ho, bile ; the sky-lark’s a-seeking you.
Book 6
LOVE-SONGS
39
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [the story of Eriphanisj:1 . . . Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she wandered in the wilds ; from this song comes the line :
The oaks grow high, Menalcas.
40
Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomachus of Pharsalus]:	He
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on
1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498.
VOL. III.
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τδν έρώμενον el μέλλοι θεάσθαι rbv α-γωνα’ φησ αντος be τ ου νεανίσκου καί φιλοφρόνως αυτόν άσπασαμένου κα\ τb κράνος επι-θέντος, έπηανρωθε'ις δ Κλεόμαχος κα\ τους άρίστους των Θεσσάλων avvayaywv περί αυτόν έξήλασε λαμπρώς καί προσέπεσε τοΐς πολεμίοις, ώστε συνταράζαι καΧτρέφασθαι rb Ιππικόν έκ δε τούτου καί των οπλιτών φυγόντων, ένίκησαν κατά κράτος οι ΧαλκιδεΊς. Tbv μέντοι Κλεόμαχον άποθανεΐν συνέτυχε· τάφον δ’ αύτου δεικνύουσιν iv ayopa ΧαλκιδεΊς, e<p’ ον μέχρι νυν δ μέγας έφέστηκε κίων καί τδ παιδερασTeiv πρότερον έν φόγψ τιθέμενοι τότε μάλλον ετ έρων T\y άπησαν καί έτ ίμησαν.	’Αριστοτέλης δε τον μεν
Κλεόμαχον άλλως άποθανεΐν φησι, κρατήσαντα των Έρετριέων τη μάχη· τον δ’ υπό τον ερωμένου φιληθέντα των άπδ Θράκης Χαλ-κιδέων yeviaOai πεμφθέντα τόΐς έν Εύβοια Χαλκιδενσιν επίκουρον οθεν αδεσθαι παρά τοΊς Χαλκιδενσιν
Ὄ παῖδε? οι Χαρίτων τε καί πατέρων λάχετ' 1 εσθλων,
μη φθονεΐθ’ ώρας άηαθοϊσιν ομιλίαν'
. συν yap άνΒρεία καί 6 λνσιμελης έρως ενί 2 ΧαλκιΒέων θάλλει πολίεσσιν.3
Αντων ήν ονομα τψ εραστή, τψ δ’ έρωμένψ Φιλιστος, ως εν τοΐς ΑΙτίοις Διονύσιος δ ποιητης ιστόρησε.
41
Ath. 15. 697 b Oνλπιανδς y0p τάς καπυρωτέρας ψδάς άσπάζεται μάλλον των έσπουδασμένων οϊαί είσιν αι ΛοκρικαΙ καλούμεναι, μοιχικαί τινες την φύσιν ύπάρχουσαι, ως καί ηδε·
Ὀ τί πάσχεις; μη προΒως άμμ\ ίκετεύωΛ πριν καί μολειν κείνον, άνίστω, μη κακόν μέγα <σε> ποίηση κάμε 5 τάν Βειλάκραν. άμερα καί δῷ6 τό φως Βία τάς θυρίΒος ουκ είσορης;7
1 Mein: mss έλάχετε 2 Wil: mss επί 3 Headl: mss πόλ'σιν	4 perh. ικετεύω	5 Dind.-Wil: mss μ.
ποιήσης· καί με 6 Β : mss ήδη 7 Mein.-2?: mss έκορης
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. ‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into confusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar stands to this day, and the Chalcidian3 thenceforward held in notable regard a form of affection which they had before disapproved. According to Aristotle,1 however, though it is true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in these lines:
Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy stock, grudge not to good men converse with your beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manliness.
The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, if we may believe the poet Dionj'sius in his Origins.
41
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : For Ulpian takes more kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a risque type like this :
O what is wrong ? I beg you, do not betray us. Rise and go before he comes, or he’ll do some great harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ’tis day; see you not the light through the window ?
1 fr. 98
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τοιούτων yap ασμάτων αυτόν πάσα πλήρης η Φοινίκη, iv ρ καί airrbs Trepirjei καλαμίζων μβτά των τovs κολάβρους καλονμίνονς συντιθέντων.
Ζ'
ΕΙΣ ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΤΣ
42
Paus. 4. 16. 6 ’Αριστομίνα δά, ως ανεστpexf/ev is την Άνδανίαν, τaivias αι yuvaiKes καί τα ωραία 4πιβάλλονσαι των ανθών iireXeyov ασμα τί κα\ is η μ as ίτι άδόμ^νον
Ἕ5 τε μέσον πεδίον ΣτενυκΧάριον ες τ ορος άκρον el(πετ * Αριστομένης τοι? ΑακεΒαιμονίοις.
2Κ0ΛΙΩΝ
εισαγωγή
Sell. Plut. Gorg. 451 e (/?') ]£κόΧιον Χεγεται η 'παροίνιος ωΒη, ως μεν Δικαίαρχος εν τω περί Μουσικών Αγώνων, οτι τρία γένη η ν ωΒών τ ο μεν υπό πάντων άΒόμενον <, το Βε υπό πάντων μεν άΧΧά> 1 καθ’ ενα έξης, το Βε ύπο των συνετωτά-των ως ετυ'χε τη τάξει, ο Βη καΧεΐσθαι <Βιά την τάξιν> σ κόΧιον2 ως Βε ’ Αριστόξενος καί ΦύΧΧις ο μουσικός, οτι εν τοΐς γάμοις περί μίαν τράπεζαν
1 cf Ath. 15. 694 a (below, ρ. 560)	2 Suid. and Phot. s.
σκόλιον
1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Marisaeum Melos, Powell Collect. Alex. p. 184, and the Παρακλαυσίθυρον (Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177	2 it is not clear
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia,1 where he* himself went about playing on the flute with the composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances.
Book VII TO MEN 42
Pausaniaa Description of Greece:	When Aristomenes
returned to Andania 3 the women pelted him with ribbons and all the flowers in season, reciting the song which is sung even to this day :
To the midst of Stenydarus plain, to the top of the mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans.
SCOLIA
Introduction
Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was so called, according to Dicaearchus in bis treatise on The Musical Competitions, because there were three kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the guests together, the second by all in due order one by one, and the third by the best performers just as it happened, the last being called, because of the haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare that they used to set a number of dining-couches
earlier, and not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian ; bat the epitomator is probably at fault	3 after his defeat of the Spartans in
the Second Meseenian War
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7τολλὸς κΧίνας τιθεντε?, παρά μέρος ἐ£ῆ? μυρρίνας εχοντες ἡ Βάφνας ηΒον γνώμας και ερωτικά σύντονα, ή Be περίοΒος σκόΧια εγίνετο Βία την σύνθεσιν των κΧινών επι οικημάτων ποΧυγωνίων ούσών, και τούτω και τ ας επ’ αύτάς κατακΧίσεις παραβύστους γίνεσθαι. ου Βία την μεΧοποιιαν οΰν, δια δἐ τἡυ της μυρρίνης σκοΧιάν ΒιάΒοσιν ταύτη και τάς ωΒάς σκοΧιάς καΧεϊσθαι. (γ') ’Αθηνησιν εν τω πρυτανειω παρά ποτον σκόΧια ηΒετο εις τινας, ώσπερ εις ' ΑρμόΒιον, ’ΆΒμητον, ΤεΧαμώνα· ειρησθαι Βε αυτό σκοΧιον κατ αντί-φρασιν, οτι ράΒια καί ολιγόστιχα ως επιγράμματα ηΒετο α εκαΧεΐτο σκόΧια, άντ(,προτεινόντων άΧΧηΧοις των συμποτών, καί ήΧεγχοντο οι μη αΒοντες ως άμουσοι.
Sch. Αι·. Αιώ. 1364 [επειτα Β’ εκεΧευσ αυτόν άΧΧά μυρρίνην Χαβόντα | των ΑίσχύΧου Χεξαι τί μοι]· Δικαίαρχος εν τω περί Μουσικών ’Αγώνων ‘ 6τι Be κοινόν τι πάθος φαίνεται συνακοΧουθεΐν τοϊς Βιερχομενοις είτε μετά μεΧους είτε άνευ μεΧους εχοντάς τι εν τη χ€ΐρι ποιεΐσθαι την άφηγησιν. οΊ τε yap αΒοντες εν τοΐς συμποσίοις εκ παΧαιάς τινος παραΒόσεως κΧώνα Βάφνης ή μυρρίνης Χαβόντες αΒουσιν.’
Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. 5 fin: επεί τοι καί τα σκοΧιά φασιν ου γένος ασμάτων είναι πεποιημενων ασαφώς, ἀλλ’ οτι πρώτον μεν ηΒον ωΒην του θεού κοινώς άπαντες μια φωνή παιανίζοντες, Βεύτερον 1 2
1 cf. Suid. s. σκολίον (α) Hesych, s.v. and άδειν irpbs μυρρίν-ην
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below)
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The course followed among them was skolios or ( crooked ’ owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the songs, according to these authorities, were not called crooked because of their metrical structure but because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle-twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia Avere sung over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, Admetus, Telamon;2 and this type of song Avas so called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like c epigrams ’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in turn, and those who did not sing "were thus shown to be unmusical.3
Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [‘ And then I told him first to take the sprig and recite me something from Aeschylus ’] : To quote Dieaearchus’ Musical Competitions, ‘ Moreover it appears to be natural for a man Avho gives a recitation or a song to do so with something in his hand. After-dinner singers by an old-established custom sing holding a branch of ba}' or myrtle.’
Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed songs, but were so called because the ancients first sang to the God a paean in which all the guests
points to these scolia having formed a book; cf. on 14, 15, 21, and Sch. Ar. Acli. 980 (Reitz.)	3 cf. Diogen. 2. 6S
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δ’ εφεξής έκάστω μυρσίνης παραδιδο μόνης, ήν αϊσακον οι μαι δια το αδειν τον δεξάμενον εκάΧουν επί Be τούτω Χύρας περιφερόμενης 6 μεν πεπαιδευμένος εΧάμβανε καί ήδεν άρμοζόμενος, των δ' άμουσων ου προσιεμενων, σκοΧιον ώνομάσθη το μη κοινόν αύτοΰ μηδε ράδιον. άΧΧοι δε φασι την μυρσίνην ου καθεξής βαδίζειν, άΧΧά καθ' έκαστον από κΧίνης επί κΧίνην διαφέρεσθαι· τὲν γὲρ πρώτον μσαντα τω πρώτω της δευτέρας κΧίνης άποστεΧΧειν, εκείνον δε τω πρώτω τής τρίτης, είτα τον δεύτερον ομοίως τω δευτέρω, καί <διά> το ποικίΧον καί ποΧυκαμπές ως εοικε τής περιόδου σκοΧιον ώνομάσθη.
Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1222 [τἀ σκόΧι όπως δεξη
καΧώς]· άρχαΐον έθος έστιωμένους όίδειν άκοΧού-θως τω πρώτω, ει παύσαιτο, τής ωδής τα εξής. καί yap 6 εξ αρχής δάφνην ή μυρρίνην κατόχων ήδε Χιμωνίδου ή Στησιχόρου μέΧη άχρις ου ήθεΧε, καί μετά ταυ τα ω εβούΧετο εδίδου, ούχ ως ή τάξις άπήτει. καί εΧεηεν ό δεξάμενος παρα του πρώτου τα εξής, κάκεΐνος επεδίδου πάΧιν ω εβουΧετο. διά τό πάντας ούν άπροσδοκήτως άδειν καί Xeyeiv τα μεΧη, σκοΧιά εϊρηται διά την δυσκοΧίαν.
Ibid. 1239 οι δε φασιν ως έθος ήν τον μη δυνά-μενον εν τοΐς συμποσίοις <πρός Χυραν>χ άσαι δάφνης κΧώνοι ή μυρρίνης Χαβόντα προς τούτου
1 Reitzenstein 1
1 cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 4 Themistocles . . . cum in epulis recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior 2 cf. Clem. ΑΙ. Taed. 2. 44. 3, Tzetz. ϊαμβ. τ€χν. κωμ. 82
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a mvrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called αΓσακος because, I take it, the guest λνΐιο took it sang (αδειν) ; thirdly they passed round a lyre Avhicli every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, but which was refused by the unmusical/ this last type of song being called scolion or crooked because it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to a guest reclining on another; the first, having finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the second couch, and he to the first on the third, and then the second in like manner to the second ; and the scolion received its name of c crooked ’ very naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle’s course.2
Scholiast on Aristophanes Wasps [f Mind you take up the scolia properly ’]: There was an ancient custom by which the guests at a feast sang one after the other^ beginning where their predecessor ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up to a point of his own choosing, and then offered the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he reclined. This guest would then continue where· the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to the man of his choice. The songs wjibre called scolia or f crooked’ because of the difficulty involved in singing or reciting the lines without due warning.
The Scime: According to some authorities it was the custom for any guest who could not sing to the lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as
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άδειν. . . . cm ου κ από τον εξής η Χύρα τοΐς συμπόταις έδίδοτο, ά\Χ’ εναΧΧάξ, δια την σκοΧιάν της Χύρας περιφοράν σκοΧιά iXeyeTo.
Ar. Vesp. 1216. ΒΔΕΛΤΚΛΕΩΝ και ΦΙΑΟΚΛΕΩΝ.
ΒΔ. ύδωρ κατά χειρός' τ ας τράπεζας είσφέρειν δειπνοΰμεν άπονενίμμεθ'· ήδη σπενδομεν. ΦΙ. προς των Θεών, ενύπνιον έστιώμεθα ;
ΒΔ. αύΧητρϊς ενεφύσησεν οι δε συμπδται 1221 είσϊν θεωρος, Αισχίνης, Φανός, ΚΧέων, ξένος τις ετερος προς κεφαΧής *Ακέστορος. τούτοις ξυνών τα σκόΧι όπως δέξει καΧώς. ΦΙ. αΧηθες ; ως ούδεις Διακρίων δέξεται.
ΒΔ. iyco εϊσομαι' καί δη yap είμ ἐγω Κ,Χεων,
1225 αδω δε πρώτος Αρμοδίου· δέξαι δε συ.
Ούδεις πώποτ άνήρ eyevT Άθήναις ΦΙ. ούχ ου τω γε πavoΰρyoς <ώς σύ>χ κΧέπτης.
ΒΔ. τουτϊ σύ δράσεις ; παραποΧεΐ βοώμενος· φησει yap εξοΧεΐν σε καί διαφθερεΐν 1230 καί τήσδε τής yής εξεΧάν. ΦΙ. εγώ δε yε εάν άπειΧή, νη Δι, ετερον ασομαι.
Ή *νθρωφ* οντος ό μαινόμένος το μέya κράτος
1235 άντρέψεις ἔτι τάν πόΧιν' α Β’ έχεται ροπάς.
ΒΔ. τί δ’ όταν θέωρος προς ποδίον καταειμένος
αδη ΚΧέωνος Χαβόμενος της δεξιάς'
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it were)1 to it. . . . The lyre not being passed on to the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs Avere called fcrooked’ after its crooked course.2
Aristophanes Wasps: Bdelvcleon and Philocleon
B. (in dumb-show) Water for the hands!—bring in the tables.—We dine.—We’ve had the afterwash.—Now the libation.
P. Good Heavens ! is our feast a dream?
B. The flute-girl’s played. — The guests are Theorus, Aeschines, Pbanus^ Cleon, Acestor^ and a stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia properly with this company.
P. Why, of course; 1’ll do it better than any Diacrian.
B. I’ll test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after me. (sings) None was e'er bom at Athens who—
P. (sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you.
B. Oil that’s your game, is it? You’ll die of execration. He’ll swear he’ll ruin you and have your blood and get you banished.
P. Well, if he blusters, why, I’ll sing another.
This man who's so mad to get all in his grip Will o’er topple the State ; she s just ready to tip.3
B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes Cleon by the hand and sings :
1 i.e. recite	* cf. Ath. 15. 693 f. below, p. 560
3 a parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been included in the book of Scolia
1 Bentl.
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ΆΒμήτ ον λόγου, ω 'ταΐρε, μαθων του? ayaOoif? φίλει'
1240 τοίτω τί λεξεις σκόλιον ; ΦΙ. ωδι/ίώ? εγώ,
οὐτ εστιν άλωπεκίζειν
ούΒ' άμφοτεροισι yiyveaQai φί\ον.
ΒΔ. μετά τούτον Αισχίνης 6 Φελλού Βόξεται, άνηρ σοφός καί μουσικός· κατ’ ασεται*
1245 χρήματα καλ βίαν Κλβιταγόρᾳ τε κάμοι μετά θεττάλων
ΦΙ. πολλά δἡ Βιεκόμπασας συ κά^/ώ.1 ΒΔ. τουτι μεν επεικώς συ y όξεπίστασαι·
1250 όπως δ’ ἔπι Βειπνον εις ΦιΧοκτήμονος ϊμεν.
Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) εκ των ’Αλκαίου 8ε παρωΒεΐ εἰς Κ λέωνα ως μαινόμενον.
Ibid. 1239 (above) ΆΒμητου λόγου- καί τούτο αρχή σκολίου· εξής 8ε εστι' 1 των Βειλών απόχου yvoύς οτι Βειλων όλίγα χάρις.' καί όν Tίελapyoΐς·
ό μεν ήΒεν ΆΒμητου λόγου προς μυρρίνην, ό δ’ αυτόν ήvάyκaζεv ΆρμοΒίου μόλος.
'ΗρόΒικος 8ε εν τοΐς ΚωμωΒουμενοις καί τον ΆΒμητον άvayεypaφε π αμαθείς τα τού Κ ρατίνου εκ Άειρώνων
1 prob. preserves the metre of the original; e.g. Sobs απαντας anetc/3a\eis rvpdyyovs 1 2
1 the original was perh. ‘You shall turn the tyrants out’
2 i.e. substitutes μαινόμςνος ‘mad’ for μαιόμςνος ‘seeking’
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad; be fiends with the brave and good ;
how will you cap that ?
P. Oh, first rate.
Fd play no fox's tricks if I were you,
With both sides to be fiends will never do.
B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, who’ll sing:
If to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle stout
And a few brave men of Thessaly—
P. —You’ve Avon our bragging-bout.1
Β. I see you’re quite au fait at the game ; so let’s be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner.
Scholiast on 1. 1235 (above): The poet is parodying Alcaeus, making Cleon (mad/2
The Same on 1. 1239 : f Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the brave and good ’ :—This too is the beginning of a scolion ; the next line is
The coward is the man to shun ; he knows no gratitude.
Compare Aristophanes in the Storks: fThe one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig " Learn wisdom of Admetus/’ and the other compelled him to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’
Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in Comedy, has included Admetus {or the Admetus-song), comparing Cratinus in the Cheii'ones:
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K.Xειτayόpaς άδειν όταν Άδμητου μέΧος αύΧή.
Ibid :	'KXειτayόpa^ ήτις iyeveTO 7τοιήτρια·
Κλειταγόρα? μεΧος Xeyovat το εις αυτήν, Κλειτα-yopav.
Ar. Lysist. 1231
νυν μεν yap όταν εΧθωμεν ἐ? Αακεδαίμονα νήφοντε?, ευθύς βΧεπομεν δτι ταράξομεν ωσθ’ δτι μεν αν λἐγωσιυ ούκ άκούομεν, α δ' ου Χ^ουσι} ταυθ' ύπονενοήκαμεν,
1235 άyyεXXoμεv δ’ ου ταύτα των αυτών περί, νυνϊ δ’ άπαντ ήρεσκεν ωστ εί μεν γε τις άδοι ΤεΧαμώνος, K.Xειτayόρaς άδειν δέον, επηνεσαμεν αν καί προσεπιωρκήσαμεν.
Sch. ad loc. Τ εΧαμώνος· αρχή τινος σκοΧίου ‘Παῖ Τελαμώυο? αΙχμητά} . . δ δε νους δτι τα εναντία λἐγομευ εαυτοϊς καί πράττομεν δταν yap τις ασιη άπδ των σκόΧίων Τίινδάρου, λἑγομβυ δτι δει μάΧΧον άδειν από ΚΧειτα^/όρας τής ποιητρίας· ή yap KXειτayόpa ιτοιήτρια ήν Αακωνική, ής μεμνηται και εν Ααναίσιν Αριστοφάνης.
Suid. σκοΧιόν (β') υπόμνημα eypa-φεν Τυραννιών περί του σκοΧιοϋ μέτρου δ προετάθη αύτώ υπό Υαίου Καίσαρος. 1
1 i.t. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. 575 n. 2	2 there
is a good deal of confusion here; but the ascription of the Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed
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f to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the Admetus.’
Another Scholiast: f To Cleitagora ’: Who was a poetess; by ‘ the song of Cleitagora ’ is meant the song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora.
Aristophanes Lysistrata :
Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we immediately look to see what mischief we can do, and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and what they don’t say we suspect, and give them messages which contradict one another. To-day' everything pleased them, so that if anybody were to have sung the Telamon instead of the Cleitagora,1 we should have thanked him and forsworn ourselves.
Scholiast on the passage:	The Telamon:—The
beginning of a scolion c Son of Telamon, spearman Aias ’ . . . The meaning is that we say and do mutually inconsistent things. For when anybody sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that lie ought to sing one of those of the poetess Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughters of Danaiis2
Suidas Lexicon: Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a Treatise on the Scolion-Mclre at the instigation of the Emperor Gaius.
See also Prod. Chrest. (Phot. 321 A 3 Bek.), Didyin. ap. E.M. 718. 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. A.O. 4. 314. 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p. 426).
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A'
ΑΤΤΙΚΩΝ 2Κ0ΛΙΩΝ
Ath. 15. 693 f εμεμνηντo δε 1 πολλοί και των ’Αττικών εκείνων σκολίων άπερ καί αύτα άξιόν εστί σοι άπομνημονεύσαι διά τε την αρχαιότητα καί άφελειαν των ιτοιησάντων,2 επαινούμενων επ\ τη Ιδέα ταύτη της ποιητικής ’Αλκαίον τε καί ’Ανακρεοντος, ως ’Αριστοφάνης παρίστησιν εν Δαιταλευσιν λεγων ούτως· άσον δη μοι σκόλιόν τι λαβών 'Αλκαίου κ’Ανακρεοντος. κα) Πράξιλλα δ’ η 2ικυωνία εθαυμάζετο επ\ τη των σκολίων ποιήσει, σκόλια δε καλούνται ου κατά τδν της μελοποιιας τρόπον ότι σκολιδς ήν—λεγουσιν yap εν ταΐς άνειμεναις είναι τα 3 σκόλια— άλλα τριών γενών όντων, ως φησιν Άρτεμων δ Κασανδρευς εν δευτερψ Βιβλίων Χρήσεως, εν φ4 τα περί τάς συνουσίας ήν άδόμενα, ών τδ μεν πρώτον ή ν % δη πάντας αδειν νόμος ήν, τδ δε δεύτερον t δη πάντες μεν ηδον, ου μην άλλα <καθ' cVa> 5 γε, κατά τινα περίοδον εξ υποδοχής, καί την επ\ πάσι τάξιν %χον, <τb> τρίτον δε6 ου μετεΐχον ούκετι πάντες, άλλ* οι συνετοί δοκουντες είναι μόνοι, και κατά τόπον οντινα, άε\1 τύχοιεν υντες·—διόπερ ως αταξίαν τινά μόνον παρά τ&λλα βχον τδ μηθ' άμα μηθ' έξης γενόμενον άλλ' οπού ετυχεν είναι σκόλιον εκλήθη· τδ δε τοιοντον ηδετο οπότε τα κοινά κα\ πόσιν άναγκαΊα τέλος λάβοι· ενταύθα yap ήδη τών σοφών έκαστον ψδήν τινα καλήν εις μέσον ήξίουν προφερειν. καλήν δε τούτην ενόμιζον, την παραίνεσίν τε τινα κα\ γνώμην εχειν δοκοΰσαν χρησίμην εις τδν βίον.
τών ούν δειπνοσοφιστών δ μεν τις ελεγε τών σκολίων τόδε, δ δε' τις τόδε· πάντα δ' ήν τά λεχθεντα ταυτα-
1 sugg. Kaib : mss δ’ οι	2 Ivaib : mss insert καί των
3 Reitz: mss τά after γάρ	4 E: mss oh	5 Reitz.
6	E (τό add. Kaib.) : mss τρίτον δε καί την ε. π. τ. εχον
7	Runek : mss τόπον τινα el
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ATTIC SCOLIA1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner'. Many of the guests mentioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. These too call for notice here because of the ancient and simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus and Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters: ‘ Take and sing a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon.’ Another celebrated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs are so called not because the style of verse in which they are written is <tko\i6s or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the order in which they sat, and so was called σκάλων or ‘crooked song’ only as being irregular compared with the others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover the scolia were sung after the songs which λυ·ere general and compulsory. When those were over each of the really musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a good song, ‘ good ’ meaning one which appeared to contain some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility.
Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All that were given will be found in the following pages.2
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 6	2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, cf. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it floes not appear to have been chronological
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1
Παλλὸς TpiToyevei', ανασσ ’Αθήνα, ορθού τήνΒε ητοΧιν τε καί ποΧίτας drep άΧ'γέων καί στάσεων καλ θανάτων αώρων συ τε καί πατήρ.
2
Πλοίτον μητέρα τ 'Όμπνιάν σ άείΒω1 Δήμητρα στεφανηφόροις εν ώραις, σε τε, παί Δίο?, Φερσεφόνη· χαίρετον, ευ 8ε τάνΒ* άμφεπετον πόλιν.2
3
Εἴ' ΔήΧω ποτ ετικτε παΐΒε Λατώ,3 Φοΐβον χρυσοκόμαν, ανακτ Άπόλλω,4 εΧαφηβόΧον τ άηροτεραν 'Άρτεμιν, α γυναικών μεη έχει κράτος.
4
3 Ω Πάν, ΑρκαΒίας μεΒων κΧεεννάς,5 ορχηστα Βρομίαι? οπαΒε Ννμφαις, γελάσαι?, Ιώ Πάυ,6 επ' εμαΐς εύφροσι ταΐσΒ' άοιΒαΐς κεχαρημένος.1
5
Ένικήσαμεν ως εβουΧόμεσθα, καί νίκην εΒοσαν θεοί φεροντες e.g* παρά ΩάνΒροσον <Κεκροπίαν Ι ήρα> φίΧην <τ'> ’Αθήναν <ποΧι.ήοχον.>
1 Cas.-i?: mss μ·ητep* 'Ολυμπίαν ειδω	2 Cant: mss
αμψετον 3 Herm : mss παΐδα (#r τίκνα) Λ. 4 Ilg : mss •ωνα 5 Herm : mss Γώ Παν and μ*δζων 6 Β, cf. line 1 :
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1
Trito-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou this City and her people, thou and thy Father, without pains or strifes or untimely deaths.
2
Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee Persephone daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, and protect this City.
3
In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so great sway over women.
41
0	Pan, thou Lorcl of famed Arcadia, comrade-dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, ho Pan! with pleasure at these my merry songs.
5
We have won as we wished, and the Gods have given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus and her friend Athena [upholder of cities].2
1	the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous (Ilgen) * the latter half restored e.g.
mss 7βλασιαίΐΓ'ο Π.	7 Wil : mss eixppoavvais and aoiSais
aoide (&etSe) κ. 8 E: mss Πανδρόσου us φ. ΆΘ.
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6
Ειῦ* έξην οποιός τι? ην έκαστος το στήθος Βιελόντ επειτα τον νουν εσιΒόντα, κλείσαντα πάλιν, άνΒρα φίλον νομίζειν άΒόλω φρενί.
7	Ω2 2ΙΜΩΝΙΔ0Υ H ΕΠΙΧΑΡΜΟΥ 'Tyiaiveiv μεν αριστον άνΒρΙ θνατω, Βευτερον Βε καλόν φυαν ηενεσθαι, τό τρίτον Βε 7τλουτειν ἀδόλω?, καί τό τέταρτον ήβάν μετά των φίλων.
ασθέντος δ€ τούτου καί πάντων ησθίντων 67τ’ αύτψ καλ μνημον^υ-σάντων οτι καί 6 καλυς ΐΐλάτων αύτου μέμνηται α>ς άριστά Αφημένου, δ Μυρτίλος έφη 'Αναξανδρίδην αντδ διακςχλςυακέναι τδν κωμφδιοποιδν iv Θησανρψ Keyovra όντως’ *'θ τδ σκύλιον βύρών έκανος, οστις 1\ν | τδ μ\ν vyiaivav πρώτον ως άριστον ον \ ώνόμα-σ*ν όρθώς· δ*ύτ€ρον δ’ άϊναι καλόν, | τρίτον δδ πλουταν, τοΰθ’, δρας, £μαίν€το’ | μετά την vyleiav yap τδ πλουταν διαφέρει’ | καλδς δι πεινών έστϊν αίσχρδν θηρίον έξης δ’ έλίχθη καί τάδα
8	Ω5 ΑΛΚΑΙΟΥ
. ... εκ γης χρη κατίΒην πλόον εί τις Βνναιτο και παλάμην εχοι, επεϊ Βε κ εν πόντω ηενηται τω παρεόντι τρεχειν ανάγκη.1
1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run χρη μ\ν yap e/c yaias κατίδην πλόον | at τις δνναιτο καί παλάμαν ίχον J «rei δά κ iv πόντφ γάνηται τ ψ παράοντι τ ράχην avayKa	for (άνάμφ)
τρίχαν cf. 11. 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. Αι. 1083 : Tyrrell παράαντι peril, rightly : Β sugg. χρά^σθ' (rather χράεσθ') for τρίχειν, cf. Plut, cited Adesp. 115 below
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 18, ‘ This scolion comes from a Fable of Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because
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Would it were possible to part every breast and so read the mind within, and then closing it up believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend.
7 Simonides or Epicharmus (?)
Health is the first good lent to men;
A gentle disposition then ;
Next to be rich by no bye-waves;
Lastly with friends t’ enjoy our dayes.2
When the last song was sung and the delighted company had recalled the excellent Plato’s praise of it,3 Myrtilus pointed out that the' comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to ridicule in his play The Treasure-House in the following lines : ‘ Whoe’er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to give first place in it to Health; | But if the second best is to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad ; for Wealth | Comes next to Health, and there’s no living thing So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’
The songs continued thus :
8 Alcaeus (?)
A mariner should view his course from the shore, if he but have the power and skill;4 but once he is on the sea he must run before whatever wind may blow.
when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed him to be a dissembler ’	2 Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition ’
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘ personal beauty ’ 3 Gorg. 451 e and Sch. (‘this scotion is ascribed by some writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus ’), Laics 631 c, G01 a ; cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. ΑΙ. Sir. 4. 5. 23, Apostol. 17. 48 d, Ars. 456, Arist. Kh. 2. 21, Rhct. Gr. Walz 7. 1154, Stob. FI. 103. 9, Liban. Ep. 1060	4 or to see if lie
have the power and the skill
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9
Ό καρκίνος ώ δ’ εφα χα\α τ ον οφιν Ααβών'
( Κύθύν χρη τον εταϊρον εμ-μεν καί μη σκοΑιά φρονεΐν1
KAAAUTPATOY 10 2 'Αρμοδίου
Ούδεις πώποτ άνηρ εγεντ ’Αθηναις 3
εν μύρτου κΧαδϊ το ξίφος φορησω,4 ώσπερ 'Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων, οτε τον τύραννον κτανετην ισονόμους τ ’Αθήνας εποιησάτην. φίΧταθ’ 'Αρμόδι, ου τί που τεθνηκας· νήσοις δ’ εν μακάρων σε φασιν είναι ΐνα περ ποδώκη τ’ ΆχίΧεα Ύυδεΐδην τ ετ εσθΧον Αιομηδεα.5 εν μύρτου κΧαδι τό ξίφος φορήσω, οισπερ 'Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων, οτ ’Αθηναϊης εν θυσίαις άνδρα τύραννον"Ιππαρχον εκαινετην. alel σφων κΧεος εσσεται κατ αίαν, φίΧταθ* 'Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων,6 Ιδ οτ ι τον τύραννον κτανετην
ισονόμους τ *Αθήνας εποιησάτην.
1 mss δ 5e καρκ., Eust. εύθία 2 see opp. 3 Bentl: mss iyever Αθηναίος	4 Suid. κρατήσω	5 E (Brunck
Αχιλεύϊ) : mss ττοδωκης Αχιλλεύς Τ. τ4 φασι τον ead\hv Α. 6 mss vocc.
10
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Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘ A friend should be straight and not be crooked-hearted.’ 2
Callistratus
10 3 Song of Harmodius
No man was ever born at Athens [who . . .]4
I’ll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har-modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot and made Athens free.—Dearest Hamiodius, I know thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, and brave Diomed.5—I’ll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch;, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton Λνΐιβη at the Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. —Your fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the despot and made Athens free.
Plut. Hdt. Mai. 27 a i.e. the Pot once called the Kettle black ; but Eust. ‘ that a friend should be upright and not crooked-hearted’ 3 cf. Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. 'Αρμοδίου μ(\os (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by Callistratus’) and 4v μύρτον κ\άδω, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sch., Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, Diogen. Prov. 2. 68, Apostol. 8. 35, Ar. Lys, 632 and Sch., Suid. s.VV. 4 ν μύρτον, ούδ4 ποτ iyev, πάροινος, Aristid. i. 133 4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, cf. Pe-ψ. 1224: (above, p. 554)	5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 9S0 makes
this the first stanza, adding ‘ they sang it to Harmodius and Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of Admetus, the other Telamon’s ’
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11	Ιΐραξίλλης
ΆΒμάτου λόγου, ω 'ταΐρε, μαθών τοῖς αγαθούς φίλει,
των Βειλών δ’ άπεγον <γνους οτι Βειλοίς όλίγα χάρις.1
12	€ΐς Αΐαντα
Παῖ Τελαμωυο?, Αίαν αίχμητά, λεγουσί σε2 ἐ? Τ pot αν άριστον ελθείν Δαναών μετ ’Α χιλλἐα.3
13
Του Τελαμώυα πρώτον, Αϊαντα Be δεύτερον ἐ? Τ ροΐανλε^ουσιν ελθείν Δαναών μετ Α χιλλειζ.4
14
Ei'#e λίμα καλά ηενοίμαν ελεφάντινα,
καί με καλοί παΐδες φεροιεν Διονύσιον ες χορόν.5
15
Ει'#’ άπυρον καλόν ηενοίμαν μέγα χρυσίον καί με καλα yvva φοροίη καθαρόν θεμενα νόον.5
16
Χίυ μοι πίνε, συνηβα, συστεφανηφόρει συν μοι μαινομενω μαίνεο, συν σώφρονι σωφρόνει.6
1 for notes see ρ. 76 above and ρ. 567, note 5	2 Eust. σ5
3 μβγ’ Eust.: Ath. καί	4 mss καί ’Αχ.	fi some
mss have έλςφαντίνα (14) and γςνοίμαν (15); elsewhere ά is restored by edd.	c Cant: mss συν σωφρονίσω σώφρονι,
συσσαφρόνει σώφρονι
1 for other contexts and notes see p. 76 above	8 cf.
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111 Praxilla
Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such as he.
12 2 To Ajax
Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever went to ΤιὉγ.
133
Men say that Telamon was first, and Aias second, after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy.
14*
O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus' choral dance.
15 4
Ο Λνοιιΐά I might become a pretty great new gold jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a mind pure of ill.
165
Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be wreathed with me; be wild when I am wild, and when I am staid be staid.
Eust. 285. 2, Hesych. αδὲιν Τελαμὥ vos {els A lavra), Theopomp. Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph, ib. 11. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (ascr. to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island T: and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the author seems to have known Ale. 83	4 cf. Dio Chrys. i. 9o (in the same order)
6	cf. Eust. 157-4. 20, Anacr. 2a and 70
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17
Ύπο παντι λιθω σκόρπιός, ω ’ταΐρ, υποδύεται' φράζευ μη σε βολή' τω δ’ άφανεΐ πας επεται δόλο ς.
18
'Α νς τάν βάλανον τ αν μεν ἐχει, τ αν δ’ εραται λαβεΐν
Kayo) 7ταΐδα καλήν την μεν ἐχω, την δ’ εραμαι λαβεΐν.
19
ΤΙδρνα 1 και βαλανεύς τωύτον εγονσ' εμπεδεως έθος·
εν ταύτα πυε\ω τον τ’ ayaOov τον τε κακονλόει.
20
’Έγχει Arat Κηδωνι, διάκονε, μηδ’ επιλήθου, el χρη τοις ayadols άνδράσιν οίνοχοεΐν.2,
21
Αίάι, Αειψύδριον προδωσεταιρον, οΐους άνδρας άπώλεσας, μάχεσθαι ά'/αθούς τε και εύπατρίδας 3 οι τοτ εδειξαν οΐων πάτερων εσαν.4
1 mss πόρι/η 2 el χρη Pors. and ’Αθ. Πολ : Ath. el δη χρί) 3 metre favours Β's χ&μ, but Άθ. Πολ. has καί	4 so Άθ.
Πολ., Suid. Ars. Apostol.: Ath. κΰρησαν, E.M. ίασιν, eασαν
1 cf. Ar. Tlusm. 528 and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed to Praxilla ’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. ’A0. Πυλ. 20 (‘at an earlier time than by the Alcmaeonids, the tyrants were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 570
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17 1
’Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; beware or he’ll sting you; for there’s no treachery but waits upon the unseen.
18
This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have; and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have.
19
’Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat; Both wash good and bad in the very same vat.
20	2
If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou not to pour one out for Cedon.
21 3
Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what heroes thou hast slain!—gallant soldiers and highborn gentlemen who then did show of what lineage they came.
to sing of him too in one of the scolia “If good men,” etc. ’); Zenob. 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42	3 cf. Ά0. Πολ. 19. 3 (‘the
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Parnes and after being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards commemorated in one of the scolia ‘ ‘ Alas” etc.’), E. ΛΙ. 361. 31, Apostol 7. 70, Ars. 239, East. 461. 26, Suicl. s. iir\ Λ€<ψ. μάχη, Hesych. Λειψ.
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22
Ἕστι? ἄνδρα φίλον μἡ προΒίΒωσιν, μεηαΧαν ἐχει τιμάν εν τε βροτοΐς ευ τε θεοϊσιν κατ εμον νόον.
23	ΥΒΡΙΟΥ
σκάλων 5ἐ φασι rives καί το υπό 'Ύβρίου του Κ ρητό* ποιηθάν. 4χ*ι δ’ οΰτus’
’Έστι μοι πΧουτος μέγα? Βόρυ και ξίφος και το καΧόν Χαισήϊον> πρόβΧημα γ^ρωτός' τούτω yap άρώ, τούτω Θερίζω, του τω πατάω τον άΒύν οίνον απ' άμπεΧω,
5 τούτω Βεσποτα μνοιΐας κεκΧημαι.1
τοι Be μη τοΧμωντ ἔχειν Βόρυ και ξίφος 2 καί το καΧον Χαισηϊον, πρόβΧημα χρωτός, πάντες yovh πεπτηώτες <άμφϊ άμον> κυνεοντι Βεσπόταν <εμε Βεσποταν>3 10 καί μεηαν βασίΧήα φωνεοντι*
24	ΠΥΘΕΡΜΟΥ
Ath. 14. 625 C [π. μουσικής]· φασϊ	Πνθζρμον τον Τήϊον iv τψ
yivei της αρμονίας τοΰτιρ ποίησαι σκολια 5 μάλη, καί δια το elvai τον ποιητην 'Ιωνικόν 5ΙαστΙ κληθηναι τ^ν αρμονίαν, οντος ίστι IIΰθερμος ου μνημον*ΰςι 5Ανάνιος ή ‘Ιππώναξ iv τοΐς Ίάμβοις ζ. . . κα!)>6 iv άλλψ ούτως· ‘ Χρυσόν \eyei Πνθςρμος ώς ovSev τ&λλα.’ Xeyet de όντως ο Πύθερμος·
ΟύΒεν ην άρα τάΧΧα πΧην 6 •χρυσός.7
1 E, cf. Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 αντ\ yap (κληθης *Ιβρασε Παρθενίου : mss δβσπότας μνοιας κ. 2 τολμών τ’ Herm, (better τολμαντ ?): mss -res 8 suppl. i?-Hil.-Crus. 4 so Eust., paraphrasing καί προφωνονσι μ^αν β. : others φωνςονres	5 Cas : mss σκαιά 6 Kaib. 7 δ only in Suid.
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 7	2 possibly to be identified with
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22
The man who betrays not his friend hath great honour methinks both of men and of Gods.
231 Hybrias
Some authorities would reckon aa a scolion the Song of Hybrias the Cretan,2 which rims as follows :
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand And a right good shield of hides untanned Which on my arm 1 buckle.
With these 1 plough, I reap, 1 sow,
With these I make the sweet vintage flow And all around me truckle.
But your wights that take no pride to wield A massy spear and well-made shield,
Nor joy to draw the sword ;
Oh,, 1 bring those heartless, hapless drones Down in a trice on their marrow-bones To call me king and lord.3
24 Pythermus4
Heracleides of Pontus On Music (in Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the lambics thus . . .5 and again : ‘ Pythermus says that compared with gold all else is nothing ’ ; and his actual words are
All but gold is nothing after all.
the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych, s. Ιβικτήρ as composer of a march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell; the date of the poem may be as early as the 7th cent. b.c. 4 cf. Diogen. Paroem. Gr. i. 285 ovbev ήν τ άλλα πάντα π\ην χρυσός, Plut. Prov. i. 96, Suid. ouSev "tjv παρά τάλλα π\ην δ χρυσός	5 a
quotation has probably been lost
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ουκουν καί κατο, τούτον τον λόγον πιθανόν εστι τον Πυθερμον εκε'ιθεν υντα ιτοιήσασθαι τήν αγωγήν των μελών άρμόττουσαν τοῖς ήθεσι των ’ίωνων.
Sch. Diog. Paroem. Gr. 1. 285 Leutsch αΰτη αρχή έστι σκολίου. άνατιθε7σι δέ αυτό Πυθέρμφ.1
25
Ar. Vesp. 1241 [’Αδμἡτον λόγον, & ’τα?ρε, μαθων robs αγαθούς φίλει]-
Ου κ ear ιν άλ'ωπεκίζειν
οόδ’ άμφοτεροισι γίγνεσθαι φίλον*
26 Κλειταγορας
Ibid. 1245 [μετά τούτον Αισχίνης ό Χίλλου δέξεται, | ανήρ σοφδς καί μουσικός- κατ’ ασεται’]
Χρήματα καί βίαν Κλβιταγόρα τε κάμοϊ μετά Οετταλών.
Schol. ad loc.	Κλειταγόρας μόλος λέγουσι το εις αυτήν
Κλειταγόραν, ή τις εγένετο ποιήτρια, Θεττάλη τις γυνή ... εκ σκολίου τινός έστιν- Άθηναίοις δε Θετταλοί συνεμάχησαν εν τφ προς τους τυράννους πολεμφ.
27
Ath. 11. 7S3 e, νοί. 3 ρ. 22 Κ \π. άμΰστιδος]· επινον δε τήν αμυστιν μετά μέλους, μεμετρημενου προς ώκύτητα χρόνου, ως Άμειψιάς- * Αΰλει μοι μέλος- | τυ δ’ αδε πρός τήνδ’ εκπίομαι δ’ εγω τέως. | Β. αΰλει συ καί (συ)> την αμυστιν λάμβανε.'
Ον χρἡ 7Γόλλ’ εχειν θνητόν άνθρωπον, ἀλλ’ Ιράν 2 καί κατεσθίειν—συ δε καρτ άφειδὑ?.3
1 mss Τίυθέρμωνι	2 metre halts: Mein, θνητόν άνδρ’
κτλ : perh. θνητόν υντ’	3 Mein : mss σϊ> δε κάρτα φείδη :
the original was perh. πίνειν δ’ άμυστί or the like
1 Scholiast: ‘ ως κόλακα διαβάλλει αυτόν, he trounces him for flattery ’; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 236 Κ (‘to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar,
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical system to the character of the Ionians because he came from that part of Greece.
Scholiast on the passage: Thi3 is the beginning of a drinking-song or ‘ catch ’ which is ascribed to Pythermus.
25
Aristophanes Wasps [to cap ‘ Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good/].
You cannot play the fox and be friends with both.1
26 Cleitagora2
The Same [‘ next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the mvrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will sing’—]
Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the Thessalians . .
Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of Thessaly ... It is from a scolion. The Thessalians fought on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants.
27
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the amystis or ‘ bumper']: They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Compare Ameipsias : ‘ Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her music, you, while I drink it np. B. You play, and you take the bumper ’ (sings)
Much is not for mortal man ;
Just love and meat—but you're too greedy.3
fr. 261 K, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (‘a Laconian poetess ’), Apollon, ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych. KKeiraySpa, and see above pp. 556-8	3 these last words are prob. substituted by the
poet for e.g. 1 and a pull at the can ’
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Hesych.
28
Έορεας
σκόλιόν τι ovrws άρχόμ€νον1 e\eyov.
B'
2ΚΟΛΙΑ ΕΠΤΑ ΣΟΦΩΝ 29 Θάλεω
Diog. Laert. 1. 34 τα δ\ yeyραμμένα υπ αυτόν ψησϊ Αόβων δ ’Αpyetos eis έπη reiveιν διακόσια . . των 5e άδομόνων αυτόν elvai rade'
Ον τι ταποΧΧα επη φρονίμην άπεφηνατο δόξαν’ εν τι μάτευε σοφόν εν <τέ>2 τι κεδνόν αίροΰ,
Χύσεις yap άνδρών κωτίΧων γλώσσα? απέραντο-λόγον?.
30	^όλωνος
Ibid. 1. 61 των δέ αδομίνων αυτόν έστϊ τάδβ* ΓΙεφυλαγμίυο? άνδρα έκαστον δρα μη κρυπτόν βγγο? εχων κραδία φαιδρω <σε>3 προσενεπη προσώπω γλώσσα δε οι διχόμνθος εκ μεΧαίνας φρενος ηεηωνη.
31	Χειλώνος
Ibid. 1. 71 των δ^ αδομόνων αυτόν μάλιστα €υδοκίμησ€ν eKe?vO' 1 Mein : mss άδόμ€νον 2 E 3 Β
1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent. b.c. ;
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Hesychiu8 Glossary:
28
Boreas
There was a scolion beginning thus.
Book II
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN1
29	Thales
Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred lines . . . The same writer gives the following as one of his pieoes which are sung: 2
A multitude of words is no token of a wise judgment ; pursue one tiling that is wise even as you choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the never-silent tongue of the babbler.
30	Solon
The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is one:
Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in his heart lie hold a secret sword though lie accost thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all double-worded 3 from a heart that is black.
31 Cheilon
The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is the most famous:
none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but all may be as old as the 5th cent.
2	or recited	3 i.e. ambiguous
Ρ Ρ
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Ευ Χιθίναις άκόναις ο χρυσός έξετάζεται ΒιΒούς βάσανου φανέραν. iv Be χρόνω1 άνΒρών αγαθών τε κακών τε νους εΒωκ eXeyxov.
32	Πιττάκου
Diog. Laert. 1. 78 των δε άδομενων αύτοΰ μάλιστα ευδοκίμησε τάδε’
'Έχοντα χρη τόξα καλ ίοΒόκον φαρέτραν στείχειν ποτί 2 φώτα κακόν πιστόν γὰρ ούΒεν γλώσσα Βία στόματος λαλεῖ Βιχόμυθον εχουσι 3 καρΒία νόημα.
33 Βίαντος
Ibid. 1. 85 των 5e άδομενων αύτοΰ ευδοκίμησε τάδε·
Άστοΐσιν άρεσκε πάσιν εν πόλει α κ€ μένηςΛ πλείσταν yap έχει χάριν αύθάΒης Be τρόπος πολλάκι <Βη>5 βλαβεράν εξέλαμψεν άταν.
34 Κλεοβούλου
Ibid. 1. 91 των δε άδομενων εύδοκίμησεν αύτοΰ τάδε’
Α μούσια το πλέον μέρος ev βροτοΐσιν λ,όγωυ τε πλήθος· ἀλλ’ ό καιρός άρκέσει. φρονεί τι κεΒνόν μή μάταιος α χάρις ηενέσθω.
1 Headl: mss χρυσφ	2 Ed. Frob. επί, perh. rightly
3 Β : mss εχουσα : Cob. διχόθυμον 4 mss αί κε μ. 5 (J. F. Hermann
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test of good or ill by lapse of time.
32 Pittacus
Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung 1 the following is the most famous :
You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow and a quiver of arrows ; for of such as have a double-worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth only lies.
33 Bias
The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that are sung:1
Seek to please every citizen in the place where you abide ; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious calamity.
34 Cleobulus2
The Same : Of bis pieces that are sung 1 the following is famous :
The more part among men is all rudeness and verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let thy intent be good ; suffer thou not grace and beauty to be in vain.
1 or recited	2 cf. Suid. Κλεόβουλο*
ρ ρ 2
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Γ'
ΑΛΛΑ 1
35	Eνφωρατίς 2
Berl. KlassiTccrtexle 5.2.56
Έγκερασον Χαρίτων κρατηρ επι-στεφεα κρ[ύφίον] τε πρόπινε λόγου. σήμαιν οτι παρθενικών 3 άπείροσι πΧεξομεν νμνοις 5. τ αν δορός ήματι 4 κειραμεναν
Τροίαν κατά0 τον ιταρά ναυσιν άει-μνάστοις άΧόντα νυκτιβάταν σκοπόν.
36	Λίνημοσννη6
Ibid.
9Ω Μουσ<<ῖν> άηανόμματε μάτερ, συνεπίσπεο σων τέκνων [άγυ]ω [γόυ]ω. άρτι βρύουσαν άοιΒάν * πρωτοπαηεϊ σοφία 5 διαποικίΧον εκφερομεν.
[νήά τ]οι τεγξαν ΆχεΧωον δρόσ[ον]
[παυε\ παραπροϊών,8 νφίει 7Γόδα λυ’ εανοΰ πτέρυγα?, τάχος ιεσο ΧεπτοΧίθων [ἐπ’ aya]v.9 10 ευ·10 καθόρα πέλαγος* παρά ηάν εκφευ^/ε Νότου χαΧεπάν φοβέραν [διαπο]ντοπΧανη μανίαν.
1 restored by λΥϊΙ. Schub. Cras. 2 or -tu> (tit. in marg ) 3 Powell Col. Alex. p. 191, which see for details: Ρ παρθένων 1 I’ow : Ρ δορισχματι	5 Ρ και[τ]ον	6 tit. in marg.
7 Ρ αωώαν 8 Wil. πέρα irpoiuy 9 Pow. Ιχω]ν 10 Ρ ev:
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Book III OTHERS1
35 The Goddess of Simes1 2 From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. b.c. :
Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with countless praises of maidens we will garland the Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear at a prowling spy who was taken beside the immemorable ships.3
36 Mnemosyne (Memory)
From the Same :
O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a pure offspring of thy children. Freshly blooming is the song \ve bring, made motley with new-fashioned skill. [The ship] is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the smooth-pebbled beach. 'Tis well. Look at the sea; escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the ocean-ranging Southwind.
See also Ar. Vesp. 1232 (above, p. 551), Mein. Com. Fr. Anon. 305.
1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may belong to rather too late an age to be properly included here
2 the Greek apparently means ‘ She that makes detection
easy’ 3 Polon, II. 10. 300fi. : the song is of the nature of
a riddle 4 prob. rain
βροτοΐς ήΒιστον aeiheiv
Musaeus
AN ACCOUNT
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY
On the third day of the Apaturia, known as Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the infants born within the year to be enrolled in the clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing and recitation of passages from the poets. The young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian codes suggests that they were also taught to the boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans celebrating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as they grew older the Xomes of Philoxenus and Timotheus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century b.c. mentions among school-subjects reading, recitation, and lyre -playing. We learn much the same of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century.1 Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by imitation, viva voce, of good models. The children of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appreciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. Even as children the young Greeks took part from time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes produced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When the young Athenian, and we may believe the same of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the
1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such anthologies as the Attic Scolia and ‘ Theognis ’
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his education become a thing of the past, put away Avith his childish clothes and his long curls ; but when the λνίηβ and dessert came on he would take his turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice was not always the latest thing from the θαύματα—· such as Theophrastus’ Late-Learner sits out several performances to get by heart—but often what he had learnt at school, a ρήσις from Euripides or a song to liis own accompaniment from Alcaeus or Anacreon.
This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s performance ραψωδία, and says that they ‘ sang ’ Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the ‘ renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the professional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the material out of which the two great Epics were ‘ stitched.’ But besides music, early poetry had another constituent, the dance. For just as voice and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, from a single activity, the communication of ideas, so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, are differentiations from the song-dance which primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. Although neither the civilisation described by Homer nor—so far as vre can distinguish it from the other— that of the time in which he lived, can be called primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad contains survivals from this stage of development.
It is clear for instance that μολπή and μἐλπεσ-θαι sometimes mean much more than song and singing. Hector says, boasting (7. 241) : ‘ I know how to charge into the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance (μελπεσθαι) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three places of the Iliad we find the phrase κανών μελπηθρα yev4a6ai ‘ become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In the Odyssey (8. 266), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded by a dance of young men.
And song was originally cult-song. Traces of. this, too, survive in Horner. Phemius calls himself a minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is both Hymns and Lays, κλἐα άνδρών. Homer often calls the minstrels tfeioi, ‘ divine.’ Their function appears to have been twofold. They were professional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, so what may be called the ‘ entertainment1 side of the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears generally to have become a mere entertainment. The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus described {II. 18. 590) :
‘ Also did the glorious Lamo God devise therein a dancing-place (χορός) like that which Daedalus made for the fair-trcssed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver belts. And now ran they around with deft feet exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel which fits between his hands, makes trial to see if it run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music on his lyre,1 and leading the μολπή in the midst two tumblers whirled.’
These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme of later times, their dancing was probably more
1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be supplied, as ho was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the Odyssey (4. 17)
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes in Attic drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into two parts.
The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more clearly a religious act (II. 18. 490) :
‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song (υμέναιος). The young men whirled in the dance, and high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ The Funeral Song (24. 718), like some of the songs of entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. Perhaps it is merely taken for granted :
‘ And when they had brought Hector’s body to the famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in answer.’
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make what is called a γόος or address to the dead, and after each γόος the women moan again. Here is something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge between the principals, \vith a chorus of wails from the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing women.1 However that may be, the dance is clearly a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572):
‘ And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear-toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of the fair Linus) 2 in a piping voice, \vhile the rest, beating in time, followed his dancing (μολπή) and his singing, leaping lightly with their feet.’
Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer
1 as on the Dipylon Vases; see below p. 623	2 or, comparing
Od. 21. 411 ‘ sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true that children’s games are often rituals that have degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of μολπή, song-dance, when Xausicaa plays ball with her maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a display by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance :
‘ and the other youths stood by the lists and beat time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’1
In connexion with this early song and dance we have had more than one mention of beating time to, or keeping in time with, the ]^erformer. This brings us to the question of the nature of creek metre.
It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely by length of syllable; there was no ‘ ictus.’ This, it is true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentuation—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times; and if the history of early Greek music could be confined to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reasonable enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute-player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover ‘ peremssive ’ sound like that of the lyre was probably found a better accompaniment to the dance than the ‘ sustained ’ sound of the flute.2 There is no instance in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a flute. Now it is well known that languages change the nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreciable ictus; and this (though of course it came to run counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could be shifted on occasion from its ‘ proper ’ place)3 may well have been a survival from the time when Greek or
1 Od. 8. 370	2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes
and staccato -playing when leading ‘congregational ’ singing, like that of the Greek fluteplayer to the κρούπ€ζα οτ foot-clapper when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical shortcomings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution of w- for -w (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 cf. 11. 7 and 16
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pre-Greek had. more of the nature of a stress-language— whether or no this time was identical with the very early period which produced the ‘ weak ’ forms of ‘ roots ’ exemplified by δί-φρ-os beside φερ-ω.
That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as άνϊροτητα and φΊλη. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain consonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages of a language which preferred σοφώτερος to σοφότερος, eschews the succession of three short syllables. The strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form as στενότερος (due to the word’s having been originally στ εν F6 s) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers 1 which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres.2
If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equidistant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal ‘ bars5; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk-music, and the use of the κρούπεζα 3 for the later art-music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan madrigals,4 but, as in our blank verse, the underlying sense of it must always, one would think, have been there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as φιλόρρυθμοι in contrast with the ψίλομελεΐς of his own day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 1
1 the later working of the change appears in the fact established by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more than two ‘ shorts ’ and also (b) of more than two ‘ longs,’ whereas Plutarch and Philo avoid (6) but not (a)	2 Aleman uses
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 587, η. I 4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 without compensating by a change of tempo
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, or unevenly punctuated, succession of ‘ longs 5 and ‘ shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘ metra ’ would seem to indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, halfway through the ‘ inetron ’ or bar. If there was or had been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that in feeling if not in fact is equidistant, must in the nature of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the <ρι\όρρυθμο5 reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all allowance for undoubted difference of metrical association between the Greeks and ourselves,1 this effect often seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to believe it a mere phantom.2
The nature of creek dancing is mostly beyond our present scope; but certain considerations may throw some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use of the word ‘ foot ’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in
1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern composers of music for Greek plays, nothing can make a choriainbic metre solemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjective as in ‘ the house beautiful/ ‘ the lady bountiful,’ and preferred ‘wife’s mother ’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff.
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the
Prosodiac for instance ~------------), clearly involved
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate identity of poetry and dance, considered with the particularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity.
When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of changes territorial, economic, political, we find the Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it has widened its scope. The Trojan Cycle,1 some of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing sometimes on material other than his, have begun their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of other Epic poetry such as the Titanomachy. These poets mostly are the conservatives—the old conventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubtless liked to have bards singing at their table of the deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king Agamemnon of Aeolian Cyme, whose daughter was married to Midas king of Phrygia.2 The name and the marriage are both significant. Now this Cyme not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding the name of Homer, but was the city whence Hesiod’s father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors
1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared with the Kotinj περίοδος of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it more probably originated among the schoolmasters than among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the Greeks by this name came to an end in 705 590
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The poet now detests war, and his auclience—and with it his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiod is a popular poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, long become a mere entertainment, takes new life as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his ancient role of prophet. For our present purpose the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The personal note which rings so clear in the poems of Sappho arid Alcaeus may well have been struck in Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day.
The same period produced the earliest of the Homeric Hymns. The Heroic Lay which was the material of Homer’s Epics seems once to have been the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacrificial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual portion.
The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ‘ praise of men ’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to Apollo a proem or prelude.1 Now early ritual song, for instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical times was not.2 It is possible that it was the use of the narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately to drop the dance. The process of division was doubtless slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three
1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, p. 674	2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. 631 d
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accompanied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use of ύμνος by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the Hymn had not yet taken place.
It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mythological Period, the Dabk Age, to which we must now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any poetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no doubt existed side by side with them Wedding-Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation-Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and the like. How far all these should be classed as cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense every human act is cult. The point here is that the Hymn seems at this very early time to have taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly clear. It was the subject of religious competition. And naturally, for these contests, so marked a feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once of the ghost—is the obvious subject:	The fact
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need not trouble us.
If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly represents the local tradition if not the local records— the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) was drawn comparatively late. Homer’s minstrels already
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archilochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses wliich begins the Tf'or&s and Days and some of the extant Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by Pansanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuine Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be more acceptable than others to any particular audience of the wandering bard, while the same ‘ hymn ’ would be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo.
Among the. early bards we hear of Anthes of Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus of Pieria who composed ‘ the poems about the Muses,’ the Delphian Philaminon -who described in lyric poems (or in music) the births of Leto and Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses at the Delphian temple. These may not all be facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us was attached to the temple for this purpose. With such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubtless has some kinship.1 Even in Hesiod’s day there seems to have been something of the nature of poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here
1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. φερέοικος, A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff.
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to something more than a mere casual association of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, that is the author of the Works and Days, attended a long-established school of ραψωδία, to which his pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other Hesiodic poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolic element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders.
Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migrations are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of Pontus (340 b.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos and tho poets and musicians,1 and where the existence of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving pieces of pre-Homeric literature :	‘ Pamphos/ says
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘ who composed for the Athenians their most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is “ Giver of horses and of ships with spread sails ”
"πιτών τε δοτηρα ve&v τ’ ίθυκρηδέμνων..
At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen ‘ the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is perhaps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus : ‘ The Lycian Olen
1 probably their victories in competitions
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composed various Hymns for the Delian3 including on© to Eileithyia, in which lie calls her eij\iuos
or * deft spinner.’ The Hymn doubtless celebrated the births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns aro probably referred to in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo (156):	‘And there is this great wonder also,
whose renown shall never die, tho Delian maids that aro servants of the Far-Shooter; for when they have praised Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that delighteth in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ Thcso Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in tho days of Callimachus (see p. 4SS, above). Of the several recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim of Olen is perhaps the best established.
All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) that he was told that the subject of the contest was a Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso-themis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo. The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, which makes the God appoint as his ministers at Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miraculously guided to the port of Crisa.
* The next winner ’ continues Pausanias ‘ was Pliilam-mon, and next to him Pliilammon’s son Thamyris. Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and JMusaeus, as belonging to the Eleusinian Mysteries of Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have competed in a Hymn to Apollo. The tradition points to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi.
‘ They say ’ he goes on ‘ that Eleuther won a Pythian victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for tho song ho sang was not his own.’ Wo may no to this early, and to Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was not also a poet. ‘ It is said too that Hesiod was excluded
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accompany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the accomplishment useless.’
Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry from music ?
Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses to the God; according to some accounts he invented the Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, II. 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes to him a Battle of the Titans. To the same Thracian family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said to have invented the Dactyl.1 Besides a collection of oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, Ύποθηκαι, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pausanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work was * the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco-mids.’ Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum Hill. Three words of'his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets or poet-priests that does not seem to have been con-
1 Were the earliest ‘ pre-hexameter ’ songs spondaic ? Compare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic and Trochaic-Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental grouping of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call rhythm, a grouping which in biped man naturally, where walking or running is concerned, falls into twos ?
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, who is mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias.
Although Herodotus makes these early poets posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiocl, other traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. If they are historical, and most of them probably are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. Their foreign origin, if \re may use the term of days when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the people from whom they derived a large part of their culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, quoted by Plutarch Mus. 5, ascribed the introduction of instrumental music (κρούματα) to Olympus and the Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently ascribed the introduction of κρούματα to Olympus, adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene of his death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism between ‘ professional ’ wind and string, like that which made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flute as a ‘ professional ’ instrument came in from Asia and found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already installed in popular, or shall vre say princely, favour. But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so,
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times.
It should be added that the apparent contradictions in the accounts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins of the -worship of Apollo, and the like—are probably due partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece of the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the whole we must conclude at present in favour generally of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern. But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the North, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make a further exception of Orpheus.
Between these bards and the age of Homer and Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is an almost complete blank. Yet vre may well believe there was no break in tradition. Homer, however we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for the same person or thing (e.g. II. i. 403), one the divine and the other the human, point certainly to an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of ‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context is a certain sign of a long tradition. Hesiod, as we have seen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian school of poetry; the musico-poetical contests at Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus to the shore of Lesbos.
We now pass into the region of dates and (com-
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parative) certainties, While the true Epic of the Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the strength of his Processional to Delos, written before the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in. the text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it should be remembered that Euaielus was also reputed an Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure —if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. Formally it would be a natural development of the theogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, which is written in what was then the only ‘ art metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias means that it was the first sent by the Messenians or the first ever sent, was probably by no means unique as a festal song. There may well have been a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s was written in the traditional Hexameter. It smacks of the great days of expansion that these lines of Eumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence for a musical competition, testify to innovations in poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by convention.1
Side by side with the professional poetry of the Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal
1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘ free sandal ’ means that the chorus was composed not of slaves but of citizens, ii, p. 52
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull-God or rather a bull-hero,1 and there is no mention of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but a remote cousin.
But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a reign long afterwards still remembered in the subconscious mind of the Greek race, for κρονματα, literally ‘ strikings,’ and πολύχορδος, literally ‘ of many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of professional poetry, new kinds which, though they may not in their extant state have so long a past behind them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be regarded as new creations. The lore of the unskilled, unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the Elegy. The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word lAeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (c. 600 b.c.) has been compared with the Armenian eUgn ‘ reed ’ or ‘ flute 5; Armenian is the modern representative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems to have been connected with the worship of Cybele as the lyre with that of Apollo.
At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is certainly misnamed, enters history in association with the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi-chorus (c. 600 b.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Heptameter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-pentameters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the
1 unless, as has been suggested, we read ήρ(0 ώ Δ^όκνσος 2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see b§low, p. 069
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly from the reaction of the ‘ pre-hexameter ’ folk-songs1 upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have ‘ gone to the folk 5 for some, at least, of his metres, combines Iambic and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters ’; and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus split it and used half at a time.
Xow if the e\eyos was originally a lament, as it still is in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possible that the two parts of the Pentameter were onco sung by two semi-chomses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to tho flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus is doubled, and so is the cry ώ ϊτe Βάχχαι in Euripides; the Muses in the Iliad lament Achilles αμειβόμαναι, ‘ alternately ’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in comparison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by no means always observed; moreover the second part of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency; and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a custom which came in after the combination of the two parts had taken place; for as we shall see, it was an early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep rules more carefully towards the end than towards the beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaic fifth foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks which it would naturally take far longer for change of fashion to override than the break at the end of the
1 i.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into the Hexameter
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to only a short syllable.
Just as the lyre-metre, the Hexameter, once the metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, arid the Epic Lay developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by the 8th-Century Ionians for Elegiac poems of various sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the Flute-sung Nome, probably used it at Sparta in the Xome called Elegos when the Xome was still hieratic, his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and travel, and what not. This change of purpose, which of course came gradually—for Callinus also wrote an Elegy to Zeus—was, as we shall see, of the utmost importance.
Continuing his account of the early Pythian contests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions at Delphi were musico-poetical; not till the First Pythiad (086 b.c.) was the athletic element brought in, and at the same date the musico-poetical ‘ events ’ were extended to include, besides the immemorial Singing to tKe Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; at the Second Pythiad (582 b.c.) ‘ the Amphictyons discontinued the Flute-song because they decided that it was not an auspicious form of music *—that is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘ for it consisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies *— ελεγεία glossed θρήνοι—‘ sung to its accompaniment.’ This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth Pythiad (558 b.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we should call it, succeeded in inducing the Amphictyons to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Now in Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as singing and dancing a Pa«an to flutes; moreover Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 602
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates that in the first quarter of the Gth Century the flute-players were working up their case on the mythological side. It is to be noted that we are told that the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian names.
All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue of the lyrist-minstrels as we see it in Homer, it was not given the same prominence as the lyre.
The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Elsewhere, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in the ‘ solos ’ of Attic Drama, down to the last Century B.c. Meanwhile flute -playing continued to flourish all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to march into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere : and in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute came to play a great part.
Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear in the 7th Century was the Iambic. "Whatever the derivation of the word ίαμβος, it cannot be dissociated from that of διθύραμβος, which will be discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus : ‘ I care neither for iambi nor for delights,’ where the context shows that the citation was believed to bo a reply to those who were trying to force him to pore over his books. The exact meaning he attached to
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this word of his poetry, or of a certain kind of it. Whether it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, it is certain that when the word came to be used to describe a form of literature, it came to connote ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems to have joined in it with that of improvisation.1 The reciter of ίαμβοι was also called ίαμβος. In metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes classed together as Iambic.
The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Mcirgites, where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus. Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to have come from the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman named Iambe moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘ laugh and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,’ and we have her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines :
% δή οι καί eireira μεθΰστβρον e υ ale ν opyais,
‘ who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference to the Jesting at the Bridge (γεφυρισμός) in the procession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we probably have a fragment in the two lines quoted on page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the Anthesteria.2 And it occurs in the songs for Children’s Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is the Iambic senarian full fledged.
The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known and used in ritual all over Greece.
Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom-
1	G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925,	101,
sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse
2	&vpaζe, Rapes' ον Kef Ανθεστήρια, Zen. 4.33.
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the Ιαμβύκη. The κλ^Ιαμβο$1 accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was something halfway between singing and speaking, apparently resembling the spoken part of a modem comic song, where the performer merely speaks in time with tlio music.
For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is important to note that Archilochus belonged to a family of hereditary priests of Demeter.
It is well known how in his anger at being refused the hand of the daughter of a Parian noble lie attacked the whole family in an Iambic poem which he sang or recited at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that the daughters of Lycambes, whose character tho verses called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves for shame.
Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have done something to bring the Iambic Trimeter into more than local or ritual use among the professional poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilochus invented it, in view of the complete metrical identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was also said to have invented the combination of unlike rhythms. This in view of the Margites can be only partly true.
‘ To him also ’ says Plutarch 2 ‘ are ascribed the Epode, the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthening of the Dactylic Hexameter {e.g. in heptameters and octameters); by some also the Elegiac ’—and so on, referring to his new metrical combinations, and then—-‘ the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the instrument (λίγβσθαι παρά tV κρουσιν) and singing others ’—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to have invented την κρουσιν τήν υπό τήν φδήν, or playing a
1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic Monodies of Aleman (see p. 617)	2 that is to say, tho author
of tho De Musica (§ 28)
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higher melody than what you sing,1 whereas all the poets before him played the same notes as they sang.’
It is clear, judging him merely from the technical standpoint, that we have to do here with a great poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other reasons. Xot onty is he the. first satirist, but with the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest person of our western civilisation that we know from a portrait drawn, by himself.
His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, Iambics (including Trochaics), Erodes, Inscriptions (that is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns addressed mostly to Dionysus and called ’Ιόβαχχοι. la the Elegies he says : ‘ I am the servant of lord Enyalius, yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.’ And this: ‘ In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.5 And again : ‘ All me ! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, pierced through and through with the intolerable pains tho Gods have given me.’
These little fragments suffice to show that a new thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. The fame of Archilochus, as the mere preservation of his poems testifies, was Panhelleiiic. His Iambic Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung ‘ for his ολ\ίι victory at Paros in the Hymn to Demeter ’ became something like 2 the Greek equivalent of our ‘ See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion.
To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets ? Xot so much his metres, different through these are,
1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 021a. 25 (Gevaert); in this ancient approximation to modern ‘ harmony ’ the accompaniment took the higher note, lb. 12. 9I8a. 37; that it never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ultimately on the keynote, is clear from lb. 16. 918b. 30; both melody and accompaniment could be played by a single performer on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done by the lyre, neither hand being used for ‘ stopping ’; flute-melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave	2 it was rather less
formal; ‘ chairing ’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel
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as liis notion of wliat is a proper subject for poetry. In the century, if that be the right estimate, between Hesiod and these early 7th-Century poets, the Greeks, . and particularly the Ionian Greeks in cloye touch— and that connotes self-contrast—with the civilisations of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, more introspective, with the result that art-poetry and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— were no longer only the expression of what happened but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to suppose, was ultimately a development of the primitive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expression of feeling. But from the point of view of art it was an actrance. Art lives by periodic reversion to ‘ nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, sententious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to the people both for the form and the content of the new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took three or four generations to come to life.
Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus in which he speaks of ‘ leading the Lesbian paean to the flute.’ The adjective marks a connexion of great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the Ionian Elegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a little later, comes the rise of the Aeoliak Melic.1
The instrument of Melie song was originally the lyre. Tho word μέλος as applied to this sort of song does not occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in the latter half of this 7th Century, we find the phrase έπη δε ya καί μέλος, meaning ‘ lines and a tune.' So also Echembrotus speaks of himself early in tho Gth Century
1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use * Lyric ’ to include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always equivalent to ‘ Melic ’
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as μίλγ’ ήδ’ i\eyovs "EΚΚ·ησιν α<·ί5ων. And this seemingly older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th and 4th Centuries.3· It is not unreasonable, then, to suggest that the word μέλος was applied to this sort of poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It meant, in short, tune-poetry.
This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art-form in Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this belief.
Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, but in them the poet often had the choice between Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘ freedoms/ as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right through the classical period. Resolution did of course come in, but not for a long time. Melic poetry was divided by 5th-Century custom into two categories, Choral or χορφζία and Monodic or μονφΰία. In the early days this distinction would have been meaningless. In Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘if 5 is the beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This technical subordination of the dance, which had led even in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, was probably connected with the development of the Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 1
1 Μέλος is the * tune ’ as opposed to the ‘ accompaniment ’ in Arist. Probl. 9. 12. 918a. 37, 49. 922b. 2S
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It is not to be supposed that cult song-dances like the Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and the Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to light in the 7th Century.
The instruments employed in Choral Melic were both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been accompanied by a dancing chorus.
The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is φόρμι-γξ; κίθαρις is far less common; and λύρα, χάλυς, and βάρβιτος do not occur till later. Of these five words all except βάρβιτος if not Greek are at any rate Indo-European, for it does not seem impossible to connect κίθαρις, or as it appears after Homer κιθάρα, with κίθαρος ‘ the chest {pectus),' perhaps originally ‘ breastbone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Two Sisters the harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned maiden and strings it with her hair. This, we may believe, though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, and the χέλυς or tortoiseshell the other. They would of course retain their names long after they had come to be made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have drawn, a distinction, associating the κιθάρα with Apollo and the χ4λυς or χ4λυννα with Hermes. The player of the Linus-Song in Homer is said φάρμη-γι κιθαρίζω, which seems to show that φόρμι^ξ and κίθαρις wero identical to Homer’s audience. The word λύρα is first found in Archilochus, βάρβιτος and χ4λυς perhaps belonged originally to the Aeolic side of Greek Melic, κιθάρα to the Ionic. The * Lydian ’ pedis was probably new to Greece in Sappho’s day. The differences of name doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and in. tonal range and pitch.
The reconstitution of the musico-poetical competitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new influences. One of these was clearly a 4 boom,’ as we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be connected with the spread of Elegiac poetry; another was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic.
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‘ If ever ’ says Aelian1 ‘ the Spartans required the aid of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they summoned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym-phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his original role, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet ‘ divine,’ later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the presumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way.
‘ The first establishment of music at Sparta ’ says Plutarch2 ‘ was due to Terpander.’ Terpander, who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaean of Lesbos, and of Cyme in Aeolis. The last, vre may remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and according to some accounts Terpander was descended from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is hardly Greek.
According to Pindar,3 Terpander invented the barbitos ‘ at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the sounds (ακονών, ακοών) of the low-pitched pedis,’ which apparently refers either to the only type of harmony admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of which the lower carried the air, both converging finally on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third ’ note (that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is suggested by several considerations, for instance the statement of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to the time of Phrynis (c. 450).4
Aelian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ ran ’ the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple-
i V. H. 1250	2 Mus. 9	3 Ath. 635 d * the seven-
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age
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merited from Plutarch j\Ius. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a predominance of Aeolians.1 According to Plutarch, the last Lesbian citharocle to win the prize at the Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have flourished about 550. The great clays, then, of Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a century, though it must not be supposed that it now ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 ή. 3) implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary victor at the Carneia.
The above passages, even if they stood alone, would prove the early existence of poetico-musical contests (αγώνες) elsewhere than at great religious centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there had long been competitions in ‘ music ’ and athletics (which it should be remembered were the two great branches of Greek education) in connexion with many local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we shall never know the names. All these took part in the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious error to imagine that the great personages whom we know of are the only factors in the problem of its history.
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not only in books but as folk-songs. ‘ During the Theban invasion of Laconia (370 b.c.) the Helot prisoners ’ says Plutarch 2 ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon the Laconian, on the plea that their masters never allowed it.*
Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or
1 see vol. i, p. 29: in Sa. 148 the phrase ‘Lesbian poet,’ usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general 2 Lyc. 28
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High-pitched.1 He was also credited with Proems or Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innovations in rhythm. The Xomes and Proems will be dealt with later (pp. 673 ίϊ.).
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic ‘ Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that the Spondaic rhythm was so called from σπονδαί ‘ libations,’ editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the
Dioscuri written in molossi (-----) is perhaps his.
There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Alcaeus. We unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust.
The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by a poet in the same list, the Ionian Polymnastijs, whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were sung at Athens in the time of Cratinus. Polymnastus followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes as ‘ the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and Processional songs,’ and includes with him among the authors of the seven traditional Xomes sung to the flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans and Elegies. One of them, Thales or Thaletas of Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, both of which involve quintuple time, from the old flute-music of Olympus. That this music still existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient.
A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably a native of Aphidnae in Attica, Tyrtaeus, called by Suidas’ authority a writer o£ Elegy and a fluteplayer. This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, but he also composed for the choruses.
1 classed by Sch. Ar. Nub. 595 among the Proems
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To judge by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus —ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elogios or Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in the naivete and vigour of thoir appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion of their uso :	‘ Whenever the Spartans take the field
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being tho surest way of making him willing to die for his country/ It was the time of tho Second Messenian War. Sent by tho Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. Wo also possess some fragments of his Elegy Eunomia, an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Embateria or Songs of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among tho Folk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost free, of Dorian admixture; the Embateria on the v^her hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having no foreign tradition to comply with.
The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of Athenian education from very early times, and an important part of the musician-poet’s profession must have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young Athenian learnt his songs by heart.
The Ionian Iambic and Elegiac tradition is continued in the latter half of the 7th Century by Semonides of Amorgus, Mimnermus of Colophon, and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, Semonides uses tho Iambic for satire of a gnomic or moralising type, and appears to have composed a History of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this time would already be recited rather than sung, Mimnermus, who, like his fellow-countryman Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Xomes, uses the Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the shortness of life.
One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archilochus in combining the general with the personal; and in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the author. ‘ What would life be, what would pleasure,’ he sings, ‘ without golden Aphrodite ? ’
Mimnermus has been called the father of the Erotic Elegy. The two streams Iambic and Elegiac unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public ills, Solon. But we are passing beyond the limits of this book. For our present purpose it must suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ wish that he might die without disease or trouble at the age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for sixty, eighty—a story which is useful as marking the Ionian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ employment of the Iambic for invective.
Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both hating probably by that time to some extent dropped the music,1 becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, but often still accompanied by an instrument whose rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. Melic still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it was not always sung, preserved so strongly the traditional connexion of poetry with music and the dance that it actually appears to have restored the dance element to the sphere of art.
Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in art before Terpander,2 early Greek music undoubtedly had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied
ι Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. Sol. 8. 1	2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.C.); it was probably a folk-instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, see p. 610, n.
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for its effect more on rhythm and less on melody than modern song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical variety probably contributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the Elegiac, and the Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest possible expression of this variety would emphasise the importance of the dance. Another thing which gave Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo performances—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic were by this time all monodic—was that the performer was his own accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo in the last generation, the ukulele in this.
The later writers of Elegiae and Iambic poetry, Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the times, that Xenophanes was a philosopher.
Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet of the Spartan Succession, Alcman, whose poems, with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone appear to have survived into Alexandrian times.
With Alcman—whose name is the Doric form of Alc-maeon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and wo find in antiquity a conflict based on the disagreement between tho popular and literary traditions. It is not unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There appears to have been close intercourse between the kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably Lesbos, about this time, but whether Alcman came under the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot at Sparta is not clear.
His chief work would seem to have been choral, and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there tho resemblance ceased.
The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoon, and the last five praise of the chorus and references to the occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. The phrase veatnSes Ip^vas iparas 4ττ4βαν is either an anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus (p. 2 1. 7 Wendel).1 The poem seems to have been sung and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of metaphor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well come from Partheneia.
From these fragments we should judge that these Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. Then came the myth; and then the personal part— praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name and sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.2 In one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, the implication is that in his day, as in that of Archilochus before him, the poet was the έξάρχων, the leader of the dance, in more than name. The Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming
1 ‘ the maidens being hidden away owing to the disturbance caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs ’ 2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to have come at ‘ the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion ’; but the fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been so elastic; we should perhaps translate 4 at the beginning of the 2nd Book of the Partheneia ’
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fragment, were seemingly monodic and secular, following the lead of Polymnastus. Some of theso perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (cf. Hesych, κλξψίαμβος). Their occasion would be usually a monodic κώμος or serenade; some may have been sent as letters. Aleman’s Fifth Book was composed of Drinking-Songs, σκόλια or συμποτικά, probably developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander.
His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, and Iambic or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved feet. These elements are sometimes combined in the same line. We also find the Cretic	said to have
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and tlio
Ionic (—-----), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus
of Colophon. The occurrence of the Paeon (■—'— or — in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to have had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the MSS there are seeming traces in his fragments of that closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is sometimes, but incorrectly, called logaoedic,1 whereas Archilochus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of the line. These details are given here because they show the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the traditional art-form, the Hexameter.
According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first (if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of not accompanying the Hexameter with music.2 Another interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. Tho Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which tho first is divisible by caesura and the second generally shorter than the first. The stanzas of Aleman, if we may trust the Alexandrian line-division of the 1st Partheneion,
1 the use of the term for any mixture of Dactyls and Trochees is a modern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by Hephaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaestice with an Iambic, close	2 το μη (ξαμίτροις μελωδὲἶν: an alter-
native is ‘ singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not Hexameter ’; one is tempted to excise μη, thus making it * to use Hexameters in Melic poetry ’
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient belief that the Triad (strophe, antistropho and epode) was the invention of Stesichorus is probably not quite correct. The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor-rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, the same metrical system occurred in more than one of Aleman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense always ends with liis triad, but not necessarily with his strophe.
Aleman’s place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation proves their popularity-. The epitaph seen by Pausanias said -with pride that his poems ‘ were not made the less sweet because he used the tongue of Sparta ’—which seems to indicate that his dialect was an innovation.
His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the Aeolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors (prototypes of the upholders of British music during the late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its height. The same pride would secure the repeated performance and consequent preservation of his poems, as made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian.
His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable as would appear at first sight,1 was doubtless a real advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have seen, on greater things.
1 tho late Laconian forms such as σ for θ must be due to comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till some generations after the time of Aleman
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It is now time to step back to the early history of Greek Choral Melic. Among tho various forms of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain refrains, ίήιε παιάν to the Paean, ώ διθύραμβε to the Dithyramb, ύμψ υμέναιε to the Wedding-Song, αϊλινον to the Lament.1
These refrains, called by the later Greeks εφύμνια and in origin probably identical with the επψδός, whoso name indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, and probably also tho most truly ritual, parts of the song-element in the song-dances in which wo find them. The lengthened vowel in two of them, like sucli forms as μαχεούμενος in Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch-language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, wo may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the Shetlands have come down to us with the body of tho stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertainment—still untranslated. Some of the traditional English carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It would seem then that tho refrain resists change more obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a language shift. It should be noted here that Ιήιε παιάν recalls tho Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely connected with Apollo; while & διθύραμβε is Iambic, and the Iambic was associated with Dionysus as well as Demeter.2 The song itself was doubtless called after tho refrain—παιάν, διθύραμβος, etc.—and not vice versa.
The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out of one or both of these elements : (1) the cult cry-ancl-movement—to use a term more applicable here than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance of a cult-act by one or a few of tlieir number, an act in which most of them could share only vicariously, such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational ’ cry-and-movement of a number of people doing tho
1 the war-cries e\e\ev (or eAeAeAeO) and ὰλαλὰ are formal cries which might have but apparently did not become refrains; έλελεθ was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that e\c\ev and ὰλαλὰ, like the Embateria, are Anapaestic, and that Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hec. 155 ff.
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such ‘ occupations 5 unity of movement is advantageous, in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance— for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be— we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the έξάρχων or leader-off, who developed by the division of functions so well known to anthropologists into :
(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; and (2) the xopayos or dance-leader, of whom there would seem to have been sometimes two, one to each half of the chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably due to several causes : (1) there was sometimes difference of age or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia was sung by boys and danced by girls—;	(2) the ancient dance being
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic fights are a v?&y of commemorating the dead, and have developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions athletic and other.
This duality is probably reflected in some if not all of the following phenomena :
(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer or the like, which has its derivatives in the sticho-mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the epode deriving from the refrain, which was sometimes itself called βπωδός; (4) in the Competitive Element which persisted in Greek life and literature oven into the days of prose,1 for instance in the Pythian aycoves at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song-contests of Theocritus> shepherds. It also comes, this duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, which only differ from each other in the Elegiac stanza or couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter);
1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ κτήμα h aiel μάλλον ή αγώνισμα e? rb παραχρήμα ακοναν, ‘ not for competition but ίθΓ ΓΘ30Γά
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for in both, the first metrical element or line is divisible into two parts by the caesura.
If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as vre have suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? Apparently from the leader’s part. In the Dirge for Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails of tho women which follow each of them the choric or refrain element; in the earlier half of the same ritual performance, the leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, and the choric part again tho wails of the women.1 Tho dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo-docus’ κλία ανδρων (but not in the Lay of Ares and Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ‘ art-poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from being dropped, became more and more important, eventually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ parts) as well as the refrain.
This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar’s Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain or epode with two amoebeic leader’s parts, the latter a fusion of it with a single leader’s part.
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, for instance iir\ δέ τ<£ τζθυμένφ κτλ., Aesch. Eum. 321-346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic arrangement is older than the Triadic.
The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, had an immemorial past behind it.
1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently ancient evidence for our purpose
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The processional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in 1. 68 of the Theogony (c. 750 b.c.) was clearly conceived by a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At 1. δ Ιδ of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 b.c.) the Paean is processional, led by Apollo φόρμιγγ' iv χςίρςσσιν eχων iparop κιθαρίζων \ καλα καί υψι βιβάε, where the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis; but we should note that it is there still followed by the ‘ renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song-dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been mentioned above. In the Shield of Heracles (7th Century)1 we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the lyre; and the κώμος or revel of young men ‘ some frolicking with dance and song, and others laughing in time with the fluteplayer as they went along.’
From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all probability, as vre have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn proper, and, as we shall see later, the Xome. Greek Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later ‘ return,’ so to speak, to the ‘ non-art * forms, ritual and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. In the 8th and 7th Centuries these ‘ non-art ’ forms, folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so long reigned supreme.
These were : (I) new metres and rhythms, for instance the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time Paeon and Cretic,2 the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective,
1 1. 270	2 sometimes, by the lengthening of tho first long
syllable, the Cretic was adapted to what vro call 6/8 time (or a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, which were usually three-time or rather six-time 622
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their traditional metrical associations led the way to tho personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilochus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such as Aleman’s Partheneion); (3) the resuscitation, as an art-form, of the song-dance.
Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual song-dance had long existed in Greece.
The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad family died. This was not only the family of Archias founder of Syracuse (740 b.c.) but one of the Spartan royal families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers are figured on a ‘ Dipylon ’ bowl. This Dipylon pottery, found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. We may compare too the Elean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the Heraean women’s games or competitions : ‘ The Sixteen Women (chosen-two from each tribe) also get up two choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other tho chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances of women at Aegina. There are also the Attic rpuyuHoi or vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and tlie rpayiKo\ χοροί held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon.
Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not hear of it in connexion with what we may call professional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is a gap of a century. Xor do we find it, in its ‘ preart ’ stage, connected with any particular God. When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo,
This is natural enough; for the only professional poetry-up to that time had been connected with the worship of Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the χοροί sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the προσόδων of Eumelus for the Messenians.
The chorus had probably been connected with the Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed Elegies for the flute. This brings us down, to Aleman, with whom we have fully dealt already.
The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists Sajppho and Alcaeus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among Sappho’s nine 1 we find one comprising Epithalamies, and the contents of the others seem to have been mainly monodic.
Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well bo pre-Homeric—γ’ and Sappho’s eighth Book contained
1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 κέλομαι begins one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with poos h θάλασσαν Ικανέ, while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to give her name to that type of line
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Iambics, probably including Trochaics; but whether these were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such as we find in Archilochus, wo do not know.
One of the outstanding features of the new Aeolic verse is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the
same source as the Paeon ---------), which was Cretan, nor
as the Choree or Tribrach (—~) which was Phrygian.
Another peculiarity is the Choriamb (—------). The ‘ true ’
Choriamb, composed as it were 1 of a Dactyl plus an extra-long syllable, occurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is equivalent to two bars, or one-cind-two-thirds bars, of three-time.1 2 In Glyconics and kindred metres the presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable-division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet -------
and-----as their name suggests, are something quite
different. The Ionic,like the Molossus (----), is equivalent
to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore have come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. AVliatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian channels. The ‘ Sapphic ’ stanza with its ‘ opode ’ called Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn to Dionysus, in the cry S> Ire Βάκχαι in Euripides, and in one form of the refrain of the Paean, S> ϊe παιάν, and the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which Aleman’s 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalamium in the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Troad. 323 ff.), and the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, S> υ μην ύ μιν ait, may perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage-song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. Some of these. new-Lesbian metres, for instance the
1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee
2 cf. Anacr. 97. 2, 5; or more accurately ono bar οι 5/6ths of a bar of 6/8 time
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‘ Sapphic ’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian song even more than the ‘ mode ’ in which it was sung.1
Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrangement is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, involved by custom the construction of a different metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in strophes like a modern, church-hymn, the music, that is to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repetition was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the overlapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even—
1 these modes (αρμονίαι, tunings of the lyre) were a series of limited ‘ scales * of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could be either in the ‘ chromatic ’ or the ‘ diatonic ’ scale, according to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the * minor * and joy with the ‘ major ’; they were named after their origin (to arrange them from ‘ low ’ to ‘ high ’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was added below the Lydian; the Dorian and Aeolian were traditionally proper to Choral and Monodic lyric respectively, the Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who lias an * absolute ’ sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a-half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this difference of emotional association
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been possible. Moreover Greek music took account of tho pitch-accent, at any rate, it would seem, till tho mid-5th Century,1 and this was ignored in Greek metre till stress began to resume its sway in the language. Tho dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could remain essentially the same throughout, though there could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action without any change of the actual steps.
Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the frequency of alternatives such as oppavos and opavos, which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned historically correct—both standing for ZpFavos; and the lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, for instance owwpive. Both these features have their parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point to their belonging to the Aeolic element. The metrical lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals of an early stage of Greek or pre-Greek poetry when the rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The initial ‘ freedoms1 ~ or found in certain Aeolic lines and also in Vedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily conceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the language when stress was the predominant form of accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as in tho lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in tho flute (and organ). And tho fact that there were two
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon,-------------and
~~----(or	the first of which is conceivably that
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Paean, Ιηπαιαων, can better be accounted for by supposing them twin descendants of a foot of five boats than of five lengths.2
1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ‘ chorus ’ of Euripides with the Delphian ‘ Hymns ’ to Apollo; this disregard of tho pitch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (cf. Ar. Frogs 1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of tho monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung Nome (see p. 673)	2 cf. Aristox. ap. Ox. Pap. 9 col. 4, where
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its ‘ sustained ’ rather than ‘ percussive 5 sound, supported that growing reliance on variation of length rather than of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a pitch-language.1 Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry-speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric of his audience; Aleman allows the Aeolic which we may take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession to colour the Doric which he was praised for substituting for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw οίϊ the foreign yoke and write as they spoke.1 2
Here then we have clear evidence of the incorporation into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which eventually combined with those of Thaletas and Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be due to Lydian influence, old and new. Terpander introduced the pedis from Lydia; Sappho was the first to use the Mixolyclian ‘ mode.’ Others were native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have seen, essentially Greek.3 In any case it was doubtless derived, most of it, from the * folk,’ among whom, always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence which in the days of slavery was felt in every household but the very humblest,4 it had nevertheless
1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Greek; Vedic ‘ tends to eliminate even groups of two shorts ’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. dee Metres
Qrecs, p. 45)	4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the
Thebans (see p. 611), and the story of the ill-treatment of the free-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes F.L. 402, imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing to you; cf. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; slaves were often prisoners-of-war
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of those they had found there when they came.
The causes of this incorporation, whether it was made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, their immediate but unknown 1 predecessors, are to be looked for in changing circumstances and a changing outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give men freer command of the labour of their fellows. This showed itself not only in the multiplication of ‘ tyrannies ’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts between nobles ancl commons, as for instance at Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the democratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her husband a very rich man who came from Andros : her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha 4 at a high price.’ It is natural in such circumstances— in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity for the display of wealth. Wealth made the individual, with his greater command of others’ hands, a greater person than his neighbours, a more important wheel in the machine of state. This feeling of importance would seem to have expressed itself in art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic praise of men as well as of Gods.
The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan athletp at Olympia—appears in 62S, the first Encomium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old feasting-eustom not unconnected with the Homeric ‘ renowns of men 5 on the one hand and the ritual Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised development, we may take it, of the same originals;
1 possibly Arion was one
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation for victory in the Games is found—but as a ‘ Hymn 1 to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.1 This too is found in Aleman as well as in Alcaeus. Alcaeus’ Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors merely because of their subject. We have an iambic tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, Sappho’s eighth Book was called The Iambics. Whether or not the traditional metre of invective was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is in some of the Stasiotica of Alcaeus and in Sappho’s lines To a Woman of No Education.
During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of life had become more individualistic, more self-conscious, more analytic.2 Poets now sang more about their own feelings, and addressed themselves to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities was enlarged to include private life. The old customs of the feast became the proper subject of high art, and high art took over with the customs the folk-metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian poetry·, and why too, though new to the world of art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Iambics to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has once become possible apart from music, it has taken the first step towards becoming a thing written rather than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the
1 these types are discussed pp. 653 ff.	2 cf. the
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins did not attain
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as tho written message is to direct speech.
Even in Archilochus there are fragments which might come from letters; Alcaeus writes from exile to his friend Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to the Nereids could hardly have been sung to Charaxus with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, is the writer himself.
These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of individualism and self-consciousness.
Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably developments of the songs sung either at feasts or after the company had broken up and lovers sought their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, we may take it, were not confined to men. Women were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho would not have had sufficient political influence to deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to show that the seclusion of high-born women in Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ comedies, it was probably not so complete as is generally believed.
This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or through their imitators, on the culture of the western world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of the earth to whom one returns again and again to
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the question, “Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of course, in particular—so attractive to us?” we may indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets rather than poems, with persons rather than books. The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing briefly without making it bald, gracefully without making it untrue, simply without making it undignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means bound up with national customs and habits of thought which to us are mere matter of history; the Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned with the unchanging elements of man’s individual life,—birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on such themes, in whatever language they may be written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of us no effort of the imagination; they go straight home.
In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when Alcaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and Aleman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, there was a stir, as has been already said, among the fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute-playing pure and simple. Of these two ‘ events ’ only the latter survived the first meeting, but elsewhere the flute continued to be the instrument proper to Elegy, and Sacadas of Argos was famous for both types of Nome, the Mute-sung, ανλωδική, and the Flute-played, αύλητική. Of the former we
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have mention of a Talcing of Troy, and of the latter we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representation, in five ‘ movements,’ of the fight between Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another recorded name of this period, Xanthus, is famous as that of the earliest known composer of an Oresteia, probably a Lyre-Sung oSTome.
The life of Stesichokus of Locri, called of Himera (if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, would seem to lie between 630 and 550. He drew for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, ’and his Lyre-Sung Nomes, if these they were, owed something to (the younger ?) Olympus.
He is connected in various passages of ancient authors not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, whence lie is said to have been banished to Catana in Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though he was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six Books, ran some of them to more than one, though we hear of no generic titles but Hymns, Paeans and Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, and his Calyce, which became a folk-song among the women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were probably Lyre-Sung Nomes, divided perhaps into long episodes.1 Such Monodies, as they seem to have been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more easily heard as worcls, and therefore more suitable
1 the omission of his name by Proclus on the Nome is not conclusive against this view; he also omits Corinna; moreover the Nome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; but some of them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichorus the inventor of the Hymn
STESICHORUS
as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted that, apart from his ‘ invention ’ of the Triad, Stesi-chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as a narrator. ‘ Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of Sidon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks of the two in the same breath. The age of the tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that characteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, the poet was patronised by the state. We may compare Stesichorus’ advice to the Agrigentines to beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets would chirp from the ground.1 The style here is reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the spiritual power rather in the state than of it.
The subjects of his poetry include, besides the myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered presumably from the lips of the people—which are of great interest because they furnished models to the Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus’ Daphnis was the forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of modern Romance.
The metres of his few extant fragments show some combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the
‘epitritic ’ close (—--), but the two-time Dactylic greatly
predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any possible trace of new-Lesbian influence.
To Stesichorus is perhaps due the beginning of the structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an ode of Alcaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name,
1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by an external foe
IBYCUS
which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority declares that all his poetry was ‘ epodic.’ Yet the very length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the external slight and indirect or else of questionable authority.
But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have been educated, was a very great man.
The next great name comes a generation later. Ibycus is for many reasons an interesting figure. This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes confused with his, refused to become tyrant of his native city, the half-Doric, half-ionic Rhegium, and not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems (or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor Polycrates. This shows very clearly the power to which a poet could still attain by virtue of what we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was used either to thwart the power of the commercial tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats against the rising middle-class. And it is characteristic of the age that the same man who was offered the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court-poet.
Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. The structure of his poems, some of which we now know to have been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new-Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male Sappho.’ Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship of Stesichorus’ Funeral Games of Pelias was sometimes attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium or Eulogy, a development of the κώμος of which we have already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcaeus. Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral to honour an individual, a tendency which appears later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and Pindar.
The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same court. The long life of the Ionian Anacreon, beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, continued well into the oth.
He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither lie went with his countrymen when they emigrated to Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the Peisistratfds, at the house of the Thessalian noble Echecratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in five Books, the first three probably comprising his
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Lyric poetry, the fourth his Iambic, and the fifth his Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps invective.
The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of tho very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, partly through long association with the dance, and partly because verse—which is not at that stage distinguishable from song—aids the memory. That tho early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters 1 and then in the Elegiac metro,2 points to tho early separation— in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These were now the natural speech-metros.
One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of a votive effigy for the λάοΐοτγ of the horse of Phci-dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the Iambics seem to have been various, but all personal, ancl many of them, as would be expected, satirical. The most famous of these is the charming little piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian coquette. This must have been either sent as a letter, or sung—or recited—at a drinking-bout, perhaps both.
The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of Archilochus, but also, like those of Ibycus, betray the new· Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be noted that the only two extant poems of any length aro divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. Tho Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which wo have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully restored fragment from tho Maiden-Songs, show no acl-
1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 18	2 we
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus. The metre, however, instead of being mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori-ambic, and Ionic, all nevr-Lesbian characteristics; and the poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhy thmic strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the Triad may be an accident.
The fragments of the Melic songs of love and wine, in which Anacreon’s self-revelation comes second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by Horace’s words in the Ode Velox amoenum, included narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness than those of Ibycus. Though the serious note is not always absent from them, they seem to betoken a man who often played with love rather than loved, and, as we should expect in such a man, invective has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first time, we find the Anacreontic or Half-Iambic metre, really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s modem reputation. Of his fame in 5th-Century Athens there can be no question :
‘ On the Athenian Acropolis ’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘ are statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father also who fought the Persians at Mycale. Near Xanthippus stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue represents him as one singing in his cups.’
The latter half of the 6th Century brought the beginnings of a change which proved of capital importance in the history of the world, the rise of Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis-tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon Athens had become the home of the philosopher Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 638
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Hipparchus was Lasus of Hermiond in Argolis, Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist.1 Ho seems indeed to have been the first writer on tho theory of music, to have improved the lyre by giving it a more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to havo given new life to the Dithyramb—whose history is reserved for a later page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal scope, and by making its performance competitive.
He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the intertribal contests in music and poetry by which Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in the affections of the people.
Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into tho Alexandrian age, we have only tho first three lines of his Hymn to the Hermionicin Demeter, and references, both of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig-• matic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithyrambs.
His later reputation may be measured by his having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute-master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the lyre.
A then somewhat similar but now far more famous figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first Pan-Hellenic poet, Simonides.
Bom about 555, he seems to havo spent his youth and early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hipparchus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, he wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in tho operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century-accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live under the democratic regime.
1 it is significant that the first ancient system of musical notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that Lasus’ theoretical studies were shared by tho Pythagorean Hippasus of Metapontum
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the musieo-poetical side of the popular movement, and is recorded as having won a victory as poet and chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Marathon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of the war, some of them in competition with other poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by direct commission. The last few years of his long life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylicles, of Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, were such that he made peace in the field between the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a blow had been struck.
Besides his fame as a poet, Simonides enjoyed in antiquity the reputation of having invented the art of mnemonics, some system, presumably, of memory-training; and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have corao into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable Danae. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the finest living flowers of the Greek genius.
Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to men; such was the ancient classification of his works. Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems
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The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius, The Sea-fight with Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among his works a Book of Tragedies. His ‘Άτακτοι Αόγοι were perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Eulogies, besides that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of Marathon and Plataea. Among tho Inscriptions, besides War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of Hippias, for one of the Alcmaeonids, for the runner Dandes of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over Chalcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Carthaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of winning athletes; for a painting by Polvgnotus at Delphi.1
None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works we find for the first time the common Lyric dialect of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— which seems, like the common Epic dialect which generations before had been the first literary expression of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about by the Persian Wars.
Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any notable distinction to be made between these fragments and the 4 choruses ’ of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs show Doric forms rather than* the traditional Ionic when, they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in its full development with strophes eight or nine lines long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer than hitherto. These changes in tho direction of greater elaboration should be considered in connexion with tho musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the Scholiast on Pindar that tho ‘ originator ’ of the dancing-chorus was Arion of Methyrnna (at Corinth), who was followed (seventy years later) by Lasus.
1 some at least, probably all the best, of the Simonidean Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. ii, p. 353 n.)
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In default of the self-revelation of monodic poetry, the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally includes the stories that gathered round his name. Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are proverbs still: ‘ Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely in earnest.’ On the other hand, there are references even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness; and Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says £ The Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ and the ancient comment is ‘ He means that nowadays they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all contemporary poets including himself. It may be that the Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry and the training of choruses as acts of grace.
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man of independent disposition who was not content to live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul that beams from the Danae and the Epitaphs. Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal lyric; Simonides was great because he took the choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly s}:>eaking, personal.
Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after-dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedicatory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambic poet with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was a five-event champion as well, Timocreon of Rhodes. By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 642
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, written in a much more pronounced Doric than that of the Attic ‘ choruses,’ and was probably sung and danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Song for Scopas, at a drinking-party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a lampoon.
Timocreon’s poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ‘ Quoth a pretty man of Sicily to his mother,’ and his monodic Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for matter, to Alcaeus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic line of Anacreon’s. Like Simonides, he also wrote Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that ho wrote them.
Another poet of this age who seems to have combined ‘ pure ’ lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.1 Thus in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are already visible of a change in the history of Greek Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama.
Before we continue the account of Lyric at the new literary metropolis we have to speak of four poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in Ionian Athens—women. The noble figure of Tele-silla of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used the Doric dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo.
Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some
1 unless indeed -we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichua for Phrynichus
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accorded tenth place in the ‘ canon ’ of Greek Lyric Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of Corinna beyond what may be gathered from the few extant fragments of her work. She was bom at Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes; she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; she wrote * five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric Nomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the love-tales of Stesichoms and in general type the stories sung by Corinna herself.
To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or should we say national, character of her work compared with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘ metagraimnatised ’ like his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high.
In the extant part of what appears to be the introductory poem to her Old-Wives’ Tales, of which there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings ‘ for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra ’; but whether this means that they were the performers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from the lips of the people, and told not without charm in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the personal part of Choral works.
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The dialect is the half-Aeolian Doric of Boeotia, the metro mainly perhaps Ionic Dimeters or Glyconics arranged in equal strophes of five or six lines, the latter admitting of resolution at the beginning. She wrote, we know, Lyric Nomes, the introductory parts of which wero probably in Hexameters; but whether her other narrative poems also were Monodic is not certain. The separation of the Nomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of tho fashion which among the great poets seems to havo begun with Sappho, if not with Archilochus.
Of the local Boeotian tradition to which Myrtis and Corirma seem to have belonged we havo no other trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myitis’ birthplace, belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boco is of unknown date.
Corinna’s greater pupil, Pindar, whose poems lie beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless find brief mention here. We are told that his flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, thither—it would be about the year 505—sent tho young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect of ‘ myth ’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric contests; after which he lost patience with the provincial-minded judges and called his old instructress ‘ a Boeotian sow.’
His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 408 when he was twenty years of ago, his latest, Pythian viii, in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to the various places in Greek lands to which he was called to exercise his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. In the ‘ life ’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians who edited them we read : ‘ He wrote seventeen Books, I Hymns, II Paeans, III and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI Processionals, VII to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI Hyporchemes or Dance-Songs, XII Eulogies, XIII Dirges, XIV to XVII Victory-Songs.' By this list we may measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that we have.
With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth1 were new. But the outward and visible informality which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry; the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, really abrupt, transitions which give to these works of consummate art the easy flow of an evening’s intimate conversation; the light and landscape that is born of a single epithet ; the vivid portrayal of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with a story rather than telling it; the combining of a sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece of that day that such things should be in a song of congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of them we may believe are Pindar’s own.
Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were the only complete examples we possessed of Greek Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. Bacchy-lides, like his mother’s brother Simonides, was a native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about δ 10. Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic tendencies—in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, they were included in their Eulogies. To Bacchylides, like
1 for these details the reader may be referred to the textbooks, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 646
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Tindar bat unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processionals and Pcirtheneia. But we must remember that these classifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case it is clear that the themes of these three poets and tho treatment of their themes were closely akin. Henco partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ionians and the Aeolo-Dorian; hence also perhaps in some degree their excellence.
Yet we may believe they were far from equal. Before we had Bacchylicles we knew ‘ Longinus’ * dictum :
‘ Bacchylicles and Ion may be faultless, may have attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry all before them like a conflagration, though they often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as the Oedipus
And now for Bacchylicles we can agree. Baccliy-lides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apocalypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our mind’s eye may delight in Bacchylicles, our heart goes out to Simonides. Bacchylicles’ material was the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as we can judge, much less original. His myths, both in style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the Epos, or rather perhaps to tho Lyre-Sung Nome that had long taken its place in narrative song. His tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of the short story. He is more concerned with the facts of a \rictory than with its meaning. With him gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into prophetic utterance. He is more of the professional song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired prophet who needs must teach. Ho might (almost) have written some of the -1th Pythian ; lie could never
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven in it. His beauty is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the earth. ‘ Man is the dream of a shadow ’; for all his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have written that.
Before we continue our story it will be convenient to give some account of the various kinds of Melic poetry. Of the history of the Hymn down to the days of Terpander we have spoken already.
In Roman, times Hymns were classified as ψυκτικοί ‘ of prayer,’ air ψυκτικοί ‘of deprecation/ κλητικοί ‘of invocation,’ άποπβμπτικοί ‘ of valediction.’ The first would correspond with Simonides’ Book of «ατευχαί or Prayers. The last, of which the ancients had examples in Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Aleman and Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of the Hymns to Hermes and Athena by Alcaeus; in a perhaps complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; and some fragments of the Hymns of Bacchylides and Pindar. Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon’s to Dionysus, is apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to Diana; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out the picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the Ίόβακχοι of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the wordProemfor the Homeric Hymn to Apollo byThucydides, 648
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and for Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge by tho fragments which seem to come from Simonides’ Hymn to Poseidon, tho Hymn was later elaborated to inchide myths of some length, in this caso that of the Argonauts. Towards the end of tho classical period we hear of Hymns by Timotheus, one of which, at any rate, was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alone of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off tho dance. The Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic rhythm. In post-classical times tho Hymns were frequently performed by children of both sexes. The early parallel of Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia suggests that this may have been common in tho classical period. Bacchy-lides calls Hymns παιδικοί, though the actual form of the word is suspect.1
The PeocessioxaL· or Prosodion, of which we have two lines of an early example composed by Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung as the dancing chorus approached the temple of tho God.
Tho author of tho passage in the Theogony (68) describing the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as wo have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Eumelus speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre-accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic
rhythm was the Prosodiac---------------—(—), probably
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the ‘ Half-hexameter ’ found in one of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of tho Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for use in tho Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals
1 cf. π-αιδὲιοι ύμνοι in Pind. Is. 2. 5, but there the meaning is perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on tho two meanings
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of Bacchylides’. Pindar’s longest extant fragment opens with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470).
The Ραελν was apparently a development of a probably non-Hellenic cry, ίηπαιάων, used to invoke a healing and averting deity νι’ΐιο came, after Homer’s day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods.
The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this was post-Homeric— for instance that of Salamis;1 in the worship of Apollo as a special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanksgiving, sometimes processional or performed at various points where a procession temporarily stopped, always after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast; after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Processional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually there seems to have arisen some confusion between the Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The
1 see Thuc. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 17 where the general έξωρχει τον παιάνα
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 600 b.c.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the Great Paeon, points to the original metre having been composed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps the best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn ’ ZeG -πάντων άρχά ascribed to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the ordinary Paean —	(or ——), both possible descendants
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is possibly not without significance that the ‘ new-Lesbian * Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘ Lesbian,’ that the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the Paeonians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos, The Paean of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi except those offered during the three months’ winter-absence of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked youths in honour of those who fell at Tliyrea in 546. From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two ‘ hymns ’ with musical notation found at Delphi, which are composed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. That tho later Paean did not always contain the refrain is clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to Virtue (p. 410).
The Syraposiac or Dinner-table Paean was tho everyday counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian communities, and the like. References to it are found as early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs
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of other peoples were probably very similar—the wine was mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And sometimes there was yet another singing of it, to end the evening’s festivity; this last Paean was sung by the host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, but like their greater counterparts they came to associate with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were mostly perhaps ‘ classics ’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, of Tynnichus,1 of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like the English ‘ grace/ was sacred. The Paean was generally Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.2
The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been first an invocation, then something of the nature of a ‘ myth ’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the Wasps (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter case wo find it in certain of Pindar’s Paeans elaborated into a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes not, as in vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and it may have done so in the fourth {Ox. Pap. 1791). Better evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic could hardly bo wished for (seep. 621). In the Alexandrian period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended
1 so T. Reinach for ‘ Phrynichus ’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, and this Ϊ3 one of the reasons that the line of distinction between Choral and Monodic is sometimes so hard to draw
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to drop its isostrophic arrangement; and the refrain, if it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. The instrument of the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to be expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. Tho accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, was given by the flute.
The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. The Encomium or Eulogy was the result of a similar but far earlier change.
Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon the Homeric ‘ renowns of men.’ Its connexion with the feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all ancient customs it was once part of a rite; and just as the narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the Symposiac Paean. But the name ‘ the song in the κώμος ’ points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with which tho symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than once uses the word κώμο* in the sense of έγκωμιον. Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ monodic 4παίνησις, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, to his brother returned from the wars. Tho new triadic fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a feast. Such a development could at first only be expected under tho conditions which produce court-poets. In the hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy became established as one of the great types of Greek Melic. Wo have a considerable fragment of a poem in seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Eneomio-
logic,---—--------------, is probably an Encomium.
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man whose character is ‘ not too good for human nature’s daily food.’ Of the Eulogies of Bacchylides we have two incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse {Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent strophes; both begin with a reference to tho βάρβιτος; both refer to tho symposia at which they were performed ;
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus would seem to indicate that Bacchylides’ Encomia sometimes contained a myth. We have mention of two Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless performed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Netnean,’ of which presently, at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also one complete Encomium included—apparently because it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Netnean Epinicia. Of these four poems, two are strophic and two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred rhythms. ‘ Xemean ’ xi was sung and danced in praise of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; wishes that Aristagoras may win. favour by his year of office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on his ‘ splendid body ’; hints—by way of averting the Nemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise 1—that despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we ’ his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes the reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling-match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow him to compete there. Next, after a moralising * transition ’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good things ’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future,
1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting in the face of a person whom you have praised
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yet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should therefore pursue advantage moderately, ‘ for fiercest is the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ Tho word iyKciyiov came to bo used of any song of praise addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides’ Dirge On those who fell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually evolved both ‘ Epic ’ Eulogies, which presumably wero recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term to other forms of Melic was really a reversion; for it was the songs of the κώμος that were in all probability the forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the Serenade and other Love-Songs.
Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and an Epinicion or Victory-Song was probably first drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what difference there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became a mari of the highest distinction.
A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so-called ‘ Hymn ’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if he remembered to * ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the ‘ seal ’ of a Nome or Partheneion; but it was probably some generations yet before the true Encomium became an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of Victory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of the 6th Century; the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar’s Epinicia and some of those of Bacchylides, discussions of the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral song-dance are easily available elsewhere.1 Here it is enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Nemean in. July; and there were a very great number of lesser festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic ‘ events ’ aroused the widest interest, but we should remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the
1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd.
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Flute-Nome. The enumeration of these competitions is a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit of Greece.
Another variety of the ‘ Song-in-the-κώμος ’ was the Eroticon or Love-Song.
This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies of Archilochus and Minmermus—which were probably recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘ receive your serenader (κωμάζοντα),5 that is /ccDjuos-singer. When the symposium broke up, the guests went merrily through the streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was called κώμος. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the opposite sex, the latter would more probably bo the occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its zenith. Ibycus, with his half-Dorian origin, was perhaps the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other Encomium a choral song-dance,1 though it is not likely that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love-Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus after a feast. In spite of the personal form of its expression it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to the character and, wo may believe, the age, of its author.
Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, as it would seem, of the Symposiac Paean, was the Scolion or Drinkixg-Song. Here again classification apparently derives from a circumstantial and once fortuitous distinction.
6z6
these perhaps are the τταἱδὲιοι ύμνοι of Pindar, Is. 2. 1 ff.
THE DRINKING-SONG
The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went on, the term Encomium if it was sung when it was over— or nearly over. The exact moment when the κώμο* could bo said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a fundamentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but not of Scolia, though Atfienaeus cites his 125th fragment from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero ’; and that Aristotle classes as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may nevertheless be taken as typical of the Attic Scolia, a collection which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-5th Century. We shall speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in Aleman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, perhaps once part-Lydian, stock.
Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking-Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against commons, to attack the tyrants; as a War-Song, to inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would probably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective becomes public instead of private, the erotic active instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of tribal. This development was due partly to the man, and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Table? Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seem, as lias
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs or Iambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Even in the court-poet the political motif is not always absent.
Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Attic Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here we find political or national songs referring to the struggles of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding Athena, Demeter and Persephc*ie, Apollo and Artemis, Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good company—all these in the characteristic four-line ‘hendeca-syllabic * stanza; an ‘ Alcaic * strophe on the theme ‘ Look before you leap,5 and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus; and a number of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps included the distrophic War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius-Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Hannodius-Song (11. 1-2 = 11. 9-10,11. 3-4 = 11. 15-16) are probably a characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of folk-song with the competitive ‘ capping ’ in certain forms of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights.
There is no doubt that improvisation took part in the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. A change in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here given in Rogers’ translation :
Strepsiades. Well from the very first I will the whole contention show :
’Twas when I went into the house to feast him, aa you know,
I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn,
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn :
But ho replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete;
Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the wheat.
Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your son from food abstaining
To sing ! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ?
1 who lived on dew
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Sir. You hear him ! So he said just now or e’or high words began :
And next he called Simonides a very sorry man.
And when I heard him I could scarce my rising wrath command; Yot so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand And chant1 some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with ire,
* Believe me I’m not one of those who Aeschylus admire,
That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast ! ’ Wlien he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast; Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, Sing 2 one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings do.’
And he began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old.
Then, then I could no more restrain, etc.
The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to tho fryais or ‘ speech 5 from Tragedy, and it was the host’s part to decide what form the entertainment should take. Tho myrtle-branch (perhaps commemorative of the tyrannicides) or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests took turns at recitation. When singing was the order of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As all the guests could not bo expected, as a rule, to be able or willing to sing, tho lyre’s course round the company was often somewhat ‘ crooked 5; hence, in contrast with tho regular courso of the branch, tho proceeding, and after it the song itself, was called <τκό\ην.5 The entertainment was sometimes varied by all tho guests singing together, for instance the stanza Yyiaiyeiv μ\ν αριστον ανδρϊ θι/ητφ; but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic.
A form of Choral Melic in which the dance predominated over the song was the Hyporcheme.
This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, and to have been the accompaniment proper to tho <ivoir\os
ι λέ£αι	2 λέ£ον	3 8ΘΘ ρφ 584	4 ρήσιν
5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigree in the accentuation, but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which became a noun, cf. δόλιχος
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ορχησίϊ or Pyrrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But it was probably not confined to this use, being more generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic though this does not predominate in the longer extant fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance
the hyporchematic prosodiac ~ —~ |-------------
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. As would be expected, the ‘ mode ’ employed was the Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrangement. We are told that both sexes took part. According to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporeheme was performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem consistent with the other evidence, may have been a late development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporeheme with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by-Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae.
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon the stage of art; others, such as the Reaping-Song, only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic (Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were superseded by other similar forms; others were indeed brought into art-poetry in Lesbos, but seem to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical period. The Adoneion or Adonis-Song and the Epithalamium or Wedding-Song, both connected with cults which made their chief appeal to women— whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece
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of the classical period—became art-song in the hands of Aleman 1 and Sappho.
As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic 5 stanza probably owes something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there aro several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from her Adonideia, of the composition of which she Seems to speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. One of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, when women’s natural position in civilised life comes again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theocritus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous day of the festival to celebrate tlie marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite.1 2
The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was ώ ύμην υμίναιe or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding-procession,3 * the songs at the door of the bridal chamber before and after the nuptial night; but some of these may have been late developments. The procession-song only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song-dance. Theocritus’ Epithalamy of Helen, which we are told owed something to the Helen of Stesichorus, and seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends with a reference to the coming dawn. The Helen of Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes
1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but we know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, who perhaps took his name from the God he personated
2 xv. 100 ff.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute-
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may ΛνβΙΙ
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sell. Eur. Or. 1384 and the Epitymbidian Nome
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the chief part of the song—, and after a climax consisting of a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 'Ύμην ώ 'Υμέναιέ, ~/άμω 4π\ τωδ€ χαρείης, which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or being in the form of) a myth. With one exception which is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are composed in a sort of ‘ Half-hexameter/ like the meshymnic1 fragment (1-48) but with the first two ‘ shorts ’ of any length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters ’ and her Glyconics— and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other Epithalamy and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, as we have seen, came from popular forms. The Wedding-Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding-Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for the time. Telestes* Hymenaeus was a Dithyramb.
The Homeric form of the Threnos or Dirge has already been described. Its chief occasion was the laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Epi-tynibidian or Ovcr-the-Grave; the derivation of Elegy, sung to the flute, from the lament ; and the practice in 5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms which stand behind the Dirge are the Ialemus and the
1 i.e. with the refrain following each line
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, tho former for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 ff. and Euripides Phoenissae 1034 ffand the latter in Aeschylus Λ gamemnon 121 ff., Sophocles Ajax 620. The traditional metre of
the ’IdAt/ios was perhaps — ----------- | — o-—-----------
for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a refrain. The Linus refrain was Dactylic, αΧΧινον aiKivov; which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ‘ woe for us ! ’ Both these forms were said to have como from Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus ancl Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion in the later antiquity between the Θρήνος and tho ‘Επικ·ηδειον. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alternative term which came later to be used for the Elegiac Lament in particular; tho adjective «πίκήδίΐο? occurs first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexameters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides Andromache 103 ff., where an Elegiac Lament by Andromache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the Hexameter is mixed with 4 Half-pentameters’ as well as with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elogy of Andromache is doubtless closely akin both to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscription commemorative of the dead, and to the ’Επιτάφιος Λόγος or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled Επιτάφιος; here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of tho old popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the κομμοί of Attic drama.
In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, tho Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems to have thrown off the refrain.1 The Dirge for Those who fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten lines. The Danae, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as
1 cf. the later Symposiac Paean, p. 652
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we have several considerable fragments. In one of these Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably-died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute.
Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue of Proclus, which is based on Didymus, four more kinds of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, and Prayer-Songs.
The last, ψυκτικά, are probably a late subdivision of the Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian titles of Simonides’ Books, κατζυχαί. They apparently differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer-Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, in the Panathenaic procession.
The Athenian Oschophoricon was a form of Processional song-dance performed just before the vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. These traditionally represented the young Athenians rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape-hung vine-branches; women who represented the mothers of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets of food like that with which they had furnished them for their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of the vine-branches (ΰσχοι) from the temple of Dionysus at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 664
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a banquet. Tlie songs were probably of a two-fold nature alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for the triumph of the son.
Of the Daphnephorica or Laurel-bearing Songs, which were composed by Aleman, Alcaeus, and Simonides, and of which Pindar’s works contained three Books, we now have an incomplete example written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria held every eight years in his native city in honour of Apollo Ismenius.
The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branchbearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either sex, the actual ‘ bearer/ with his hand upon the laurel. This ' laurel ’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied to its middle another small globe to which were fastened purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a piece of yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel-branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in commemoration, it was said, of Apollo’s return from his journey thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus’ father Pagondas, whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, commanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the chorus sing of the occasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphnephorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, if there was one, is not extant.
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The poem is really a special kind of Partheneion ’ showing a family resemblance to the partly extant Maiden-Song of Aleman.
We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost exceptional among his works as displaying less of the ‘ archaic and austere style ’ otherwise characteristic of him.1 It may be, if we may judge by the remains of Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Partheneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name implies, sung by maidens. Of Aleman’s work in this kind we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly characterised in its personal part by a merry badinage between teacher and taught,2 sometimes delivered in the poet’s own person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing light on the position of women in Dorian communities. We hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides; we have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla and Corinna; and in a recently restored papyrus, a passage from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden-Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and Aeolians.
It is now time to resume our story, which broke off at the end of the * Canon ’ of the Lyric Poets. Though local competitions both in song and in the games still went on all over Greece,3 sometimes, as at Syracuse, attaining more than local importance, most of the greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb
1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073	2 cf. the story
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346	3 the Execes-
tides of Ar. Αν. 11, a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea
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seems to have been a comparatively lato importation; yet it in all probability existed, in origin the commemorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, through many generations of folk-custom, and with many local modifications, before it came upon the stage of art.
According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The word Διθύραμβος is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called 'Ιαμβος. We clearly cannot separate in origin διθύραμβος, ίαμβος, θρίαμβος, and the Latin triumphus, translated θρίαμβος by the later Greeks. As with -παιάν, itself probably non-Hellenic,1 the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be Lydian.2
The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among the Ionians is the fragment of Archilochus, ‘ I know how to lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find the very ancient 3 invocation sung by the Elean women, where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a God, and where—which marks an. older stage than the lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. As tliis is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem to have been an early offshoot of tlio ghost-invocation which in primitive communities would be indistinguishable from a rite of commemoration. The separation -would only become obvious when the commemorative element came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘to lead/ εξάρζαι, is used by Homer of tho two tumblers who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call the God/ that at the Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ‘ Call ye the God/ and those who reply to him cry, ‘ Semelean Iacchus, giver of wealth.’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and Epithalamies, was probably a very ancient feature of the Dithyramb; but the Elean Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy
1 not necessarily non-Indo-European	2 cf. Calder C.R.
1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4	3 doubtless
modernized in the form which has survived
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derived from the * leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is therefore significant that question-and-answer should be so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts of Attic Drama.
The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where according to Herodotus the adventures (πάθεα) of Adrastus, one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with tragic dances {τραηηχοισι χοροΊσί), ‘ in which they honoured Adrastus instead of Dionysus ’; and this is spoken of as the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have developed before the historical period into the song-dance of the worshippers, of -whom one personated the God and the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the performance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives.
The raising of this old ritual song-dance to the sphere of art was connected by the ancients with the name of the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a pupil of Aleman; and to have been victorious at the Cameian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ authority he ‘ invented the tragic style, was the first to assemble a chorus {χορόν στησαι), to sing a Dithyramb, to give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce Satyrs speaking in metre.’ According to Aristotle, also, the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘ the first trainer of the Cyclic Chorus {κύκλιος χορός).’ In these two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 668
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years before Arion, would seem to bo to tho folk-ritual. But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, to draw a hard and fast line between tho ‘ folk ’-stage of development and the stdge of ‘ art.1 When we draw it, at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us remember that changes of this sort generally come more gradually than their historians suppose; and that tho classification ‘ folk 5 and * art5 is, at bottom, unscientific. The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often parts into more than two streams.
It should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and speaks of himself as ‘ leading ’ tho Dithyramb, and δ 4ξάρχων the Dithyrambic poet remained in name throughout the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer it.
After Arion, the next great name in the history of tho Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them to make room for native performers. When we are told that Lasus was tho first to make the Dithyramb competitive we should probably understand this to mean competitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids and continued under the democracy. All the various types, tho Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded victory ‘ with a chorus of men,’ which probably means in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodicus of Chalcis in 508, is thought to mark the beginning of tlio intertribal competitions which were intended to help in tho welding of tho new democracy. Private citizens, acting in two categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself till the over-elaboration of music made it imperative in the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was victorious in the Dithyramb ia 476, Pindar in 474.
In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilia of Sicyon, and there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes.
In oth-Century Athens the change in the subject-matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with Dionysus ? ’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which we know the names were called Memnon and Euro-pa ; and of the five complete extant Dithyrambs of Baechylides the Io is the only one that mentions him, and that only just at the end.1 Both Pindar’s fragment and the Io were written for the Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it ‘ ox-driving 5 (βοτηλάτr]s), that is, for which the prize is an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning poet received an ox, the second a jar, presumably of wine, and the third a goat which was led away anointed with wine-lees. Athenaeus tells us that the winning Athenian tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of more, and was called circular probably in contrast at first with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the similar formation which became usual in the Drama. The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be
1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural development and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 670
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expected, tho Phrygian. Tlio structure of a Dithyramb in tho best period was sometimes strophic, somotimos triadic.
We liavo evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamproclos, Pindar, and Bacchyiides. Of the five complete extant Dithyrambs of Bacchyiides the subjects are Tlie Asking-back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, The AVanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus o£ Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the Io is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the fragmentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians.
With the growing importance of music in JMelic performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius protested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have references in Aristophanes {Nub. 970), came a still completer separation of the Dithyramb from the Drama. The Drama became less and less a matter of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more a matter of instrumental music.
We may realise this by comparing the proportions of Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, and the dancing of the Dithyrambic chorus was greatly elaborated. The music-and-dancing element once strong in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in the Dithyramb, and the verbal element once equally important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithyramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a loss of form in tlie metre. The strophic arrangement disappeared; all tho ‘ modes ’ were used in the sarao poem; the words became a turgid jumblo of disjointed sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets.
Soon the performance became too much for the citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its sway. The comic poets and Plato protested in vain. Tlie truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, to judge by modem parallels, would be hastened by the disastrous Peloponnesian War.
Iii the latter half of the 5th Century the chief name is that of Melanippides, grandson of the earlier Melanippides; at the end of the 5th arid the beginning of the 4th those of Philoxenus of Cythera, his pupil, and Timotheus of Miletus.
Melanippides introduced instrumental flute-preludes and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, Philoxenus solo-songs.1 Aristodemus nevertheless, in conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large fragment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another Philoxenus.
Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contemporary Timotheus 2 we have but one line from the Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical innovations which, after a period of great unpopularity, eventually combined with his success with the Lyre-Sung Nome—of which presently—to make him the most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two hundred years after their death their Xomes were still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). There is one more famous name, that of Telestes of Selimis, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb in 402.
1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. Mue. 30	2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp.
Alexander
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which he speaks up for the use of tho flute, possibly in reply to Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with the contest between flute and lyre.
Towards the end of this period the ever-growing desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of interest in an old but not obsolete 1 form, the Lyre-Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian Phryiiis, who won his first Athenian victory in 44G, and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at a great age in 357.
This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage over other Choric song that the words could be heard more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for supplying his audience with books of the words for the coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides.2 It is no coincidence that the same period in the history of Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the Dithyramb.
To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Persae, the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn by Proclus,3 differed little from that of the later Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in its ‘ seal ’ or personal part, the part in which the author
ι the ‘ Boeotian ’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens is clear; see also p. 633	3 below, p. 676
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as it were signed his name,1 against the conservatism of the now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. We may well believe that this justification of the poet to his judges in the competition would have been, unnecessary had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone further at Athens than at Sparta.
There seem to have been extant at this time certain Lyre-Sung Xomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably are the ten αοιδαί mentioned by Timotheus. The derivation of νόμος in this connexion is not quite certain. This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant ‘ regular ’ because the composer was not allowed to go beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the Xomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different from, his προοίμια οτ Preludes; it is clear from Suidas that these were preludes to the Xomes; and when Plutarch wants to prove his derivation of νόμος he says : ‘ As soon as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which 13 proved by the Preludes of Terpander.’ This would seem to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and Nome by Epic Lay ?
Before it means law νόμος means custom. It is conceivable therefore that νόμος in this connexion means the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the prescribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the performance; 1 2 and thus first, when the Hymn broke in two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative terms νόμος and προοίμιον (still sometimes called ύμνος) were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with which had given them birth; the second stage was the dividing of the νόμος into the προοίμιον νόμου and
1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo
2 cf. the ίκ των νόμων ωδαί taught to the young Cretans, Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of νόμος *= νόμισμα, whence Latin nummus ; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Xome itself
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tlio main body of the νόμος; but the two together were still sometimes spoken of as a προοίμιον, and Ter-pander’s Prelacies in this sense contained some reference, as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— as indeed, according to Heracleides, they originally were. The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Προνόμια or Preludes to Nomes seems to indicate tho late use of a more distinctive name for the προοίμιον νόμου. The Flute-Sung Nome ‘invented ’ by Clonas may well have begun as an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two purely instrumental Nomes both were probably developments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again coming first in point of time.
Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of the second stage when they formed introductions to it, we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; but they were probably not all composed in hexameters after the daj's of Terpander. One of the Nomes ascribed to him was called The Trochaic, and ho is praised by Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a string to the lyre but was a rhythmical innovator as well. That one of his Nomes was called Trochaic suggests that hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean ’ metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was asci-ibed to him in antiquity and was presumably one of the famous Nomes—possibly the Nome called Terpandrean ; for it might have been called after the metre rather than the composer, which would explain why among so many Nomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.1
Wc have corroboration of the view that the Xome was a derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the Nome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first
1 the view that τροχαίος in this connexion refers to the tempo—‘ running ’—and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also Stob. Eel. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 hexameters we read, νμνεωμΐς μάκαρας, Μοΰσαι Λιος ἔκγονοι, αφθίτοις άοιίαΐς, which, though it can hardly bo earlier than tho 4th Century, may follow an old tradition
χ x 2
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part of his poem as a ‘ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar Nem. 2. 1, ‘ Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the προοίμιον is probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter-pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition at Delphi or at the Spartan Cameia, both held in honour of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been performed elsewhere; but it should be noted that the poetical custom of ‘ beginning with Zeus ’—though not perhaps as old as the Theogony, where 11. 47 ff. come awkwardly and may well be an addition—is as old as Pindar. Timotheus’ Persae, which was probably written for a festival of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The contents of Terpander’s Nomes can only be conjectured from the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general comparison with the Homeric Hymns.
Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Terpander, Lyric Xomes were ascribed before him to Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom were sometimes attributed certain of the Xomes generally called Terpander’s; Arion’s ‘ Preludes to Epic Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably Lyric Nomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself calls Preludes, and of Ibycus, who was sometimes credited with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; Lyric Xomes were ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna.
In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were ‘ the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him. his pupil Timotheus, who ‘ brought the Xome to its present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the Dithyramb : ‘ The Dithyramb is full of movement and, expressing by means of the dance a high degree of “possession” or excitement, is directed to evoking the emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. The Nome on the other hand is sustained 1 in an orderly and highly dignified style by the various characters it
1 reading ὰνέχ«ται for the first aveirai, but the meaning of the whole sentence is uncertain 676
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it employs compound expressions. Each of course has its particular “modes,” the Dithyramb the Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority clearly was speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before the worst results of their innovations had worked themselves out.
In the Clouds (423 b.c.) Aristophanes bewails the change of taste which had made such songs as those of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372-270) makes the barcl bid his pupil Heracles select a book from his library in the following lines :
‘ Come here and take whatever book you please; Look carefully at the titles; take your time;
Here’s Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose Of every sort and kind; your choice will show What manner of man you are.’
Xo mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when playwrights were already writing plays merely to be read, much even of the verse which had long been only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 b.c.), instead of learning the ‘ classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the songs he hears at the juggler’s show. In a fragment of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6 cl) we read : ‘ They spend the whole day holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the Bor\rsthenes, though they have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived —chiefly among hired musicians—through the Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were still sung—by professionals—after banquets in the 2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, but the sun had set.1
By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 330 b.c., which has been taken as the limit of this book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it would seem, with the earty Hymn, appear to have developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather than Gods; for the imparting of general moral truths; for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; for mere record or communication; for sheer entertainment. In Melic poetry the hieratic tradition went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually to the Christian Hymn ; 2 the secular forms, narrowing in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last centuries b.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. The change was partly due no doubt to changing economic conditions, but partly also to the ever-increasing rift between the dialect of literature and the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming its sway, and poetry sung in ‘ longs ’ and ‘ shorts 5 was naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities 5 were coming to be ignored in speech. Another cause, which began to work even in the days of Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting practices which came of the over-elaboration of the musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent in composing the melody. So long as these practices
ι Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10	2 cf. W. Christ
Anth. Graeca Carm. Christ.
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they became the rule, the words became less important than the music because less easily intelligible to the car, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and even Monodic art-song eventually appealed to few but the highly educated in music.
The general standard of the literary taste that prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Roman Empire is shown—for song—by our possession of the Anacreontea beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the Anacreontea, which date from about b.c. 150 to a.d. 550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric metres to the new language-conditions; Bishop Syne-sius, who lived about 400 Λ.Ὁ., knew the Lyric Poets and wrote ‘Anacreontic ’ Hymns; in the 7th Century it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic, with certain modifications, were still written in the 6th and 7tli Centuries; the Epigram indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambic to the 12th. But after that the dark.
‘ I was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Alcvonius in the 16th Century, ‘ by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a large number of the works of the old Greek poets, particularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, nnd follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Alcaeus.*
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7	29-13	25	69a	43	54	61	15A
S	29-76	26	69b	44	55	62	60
9	38-1	27	70	45	56	63	61
10	12-38	23	6	46	40-205	64	3
11	1	29	10-50	47	33-26	65	62
12	4	30	29-159	48	73	66	63
13	7	31	27	49	74	67	64
14	3	32	IS	r>o	59	68	65
15	9	33	46	51	44A	69	29
16	21	34	47	52	40-53		
17	12-2	35	10-30	53	45		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	πη.	E
1	33-50	12	13	24	27	36	55
2	Γ33-160	13	25	25	46	37	56
	157	14	26	26	47	38	40-205
3	42	15	68	°7	10-30	39	33-26
4	33*37	16	69a	28	48	40	73
5	29-76	17	69b	29	50	41	74
6	381	18	70	30	51		
7	1	19	6	31	52		
8	7	20	49	32	2		
9	8	21	2913	33	16		
10 \	00	°2	10-50	34	53		
n/	1	23	29-159	35	54		
Jebb	E	Jebb	E	Jebb	E	Jebb	E
1-1	29-111	5	33	9	37	13	41
2	30	6	34	10	38	14	10
3	31	7	35	11	39	15	11
4	32	8	36	12	40	16	12
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BACCHYLIDES
Jebb	E	Jebb	E	Jebb	E
17	13	Frag.		Frag.	
18	14	14	69a	31	44a
19	15	15	69b	32	72
		16	70	33	73
Frag.		17	6	34	74
1	42	18	46	35 p.	,84
2	1	19	47	36	4
3	7	20	48	37	5
4	8	21	49	38	17
5	9	22	52	39	21
6	16	23	2	40	24
7\		24	55	41	59
8/		25	51	42	28
9	23	26	53	43	65
10	25	27	54	41	60
11	26	28	57	43	20
12	27	29	50	46	I6/1
13	68	30	56	47	44
Suss	E	Suss	E	Suss	E
1	29	Frag.		Frag.	
2	30	1	42	19	69b
3	31	2	1	20	70
4	32	3	4	21	6
5	33	4	7	22	46
6	34	5	8	23	47
7	35	6	9	24	48
S	36	7	21	25	49
9	37	8	17	26	10-30
10	38	9	18	27	50
11	39	10	44	28	29-13
12	40	n\	22	29	51
13	41	12/		30	52
14	10	13	23	31	2
15	11	13A	24	32	53
16	12	14	25	33	51
17	13	Ιδ	26	34	55
18	14	16	27	35	56
19	Ιδ	- IGA	67	36	40-205
20	16	17	68	37	57
		IS	69A	37A	72
Ἑ	Bgk.	Hil.	Jebb	Suss	E	Bgk.	Hil.
1	11	7	fr. 2	fr. 2	7	13	8
2	40	32	fr. 23	fr. 31	S	14	9
3	64	—	fr. 53	fr.47	9	15	—
4	12	—	fr. 36	fr. 3		f 29	22 ϊ
5	lln	—	fr. 37	fr. 2n	10	ή 35 1 59 ?	27 \
6	28	19	fr. 17	fr. 21			-
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Jebb	E
Frag. 48	43
49	15a
50	66
51	18
52	61
53	3
54	19
55	29
56	10-33?
57	63
58	62
59 p.	, 81η.
60	45
61	64
Suss	£
Frag. 37b	58
38	59
39	44a
40	45
41	20
42	19
43 ρ.81
44	43
45	CO
46	61
47	3
48	62
49	63
50	64
51	65
52	29
53	10-33
53A	66
Jebb	Suss
fr. 3	fr. 4
fr. 4	fr. 5
fr. 5	fr. C
14	14
TIMOTHEUS
E	Bgk.	Mil.	Jebb	Siiss	E	Bgk.	HU.	Jebb	&US3
11	—	—	15	15	41	.—	—	13	13
12	10 .17		16	16	42 42a	4 5	3	fr. 1	fr. 1
13			17	17	43	60	—	fr. 48	fr. 4-1
14	—	—-	18	18	44	56	—	fr. 47	fr. 10
Ιδ	—	—	19	19	44a	51	—	fr. 31	fr. 39
15a	61	—	fr. 49	19/1	45	53	—	fr. 60	fr. 40
1C	41	33	fr. C	20	46	33	25	fr. 18	fr. 22
17	13	—	fr. 38	fr. 8	47	34	26	fr. 19	fr. 23
13	32	—	fr. 51	fr. 9	48	36	23	fr. 50	fr. 24
19	55	—	fr. 51	fr. 42	49	3	20	fr. 21	fr. 25
20	54	—	fr. 45	fr. 41	50	37	29	fr. 29	fr. 27
21	16	—	fr. 30	fr. 7	51	38	30	fr. 25	fr. 29
22	19	10	fr. 7	fr. 11	52	39	31	fr. 22	fr. 30
23	21	12	fr. 0	fr. 13	53	42	34	fr. 26	fr. 32
21	—	—	fr. 40	fr. 13a	54	43	35	fr. 27	fr. 33
25	22	13	fr. 10	fr. 14	55	44	36	fr. 24	fr. 34
26	23	14	fr. 11	fr. 15	5G	45	37	fr. 30	fr. 35
26a	23>i	—	—	fr. 15n	57	2	2	fr. 28	fr. 37
27	31	21	fr. 12	fr. 16	58	Ad.			
25	57	—	fr. 42	fr. 16n		743	—	—	fr. 37b
I	f 7	21 1			50	50	—	fr. 41	fr. 38
29 J	8	5f	1	1	GO	G2	—	fr. 44	fr. 45
1	[30	23/			Cl	63	—	fr. 52	fr.46
30	—-		2	2	G2	65	—	fr. 58	fr. 48
31	—	—	3	3	63	G6	—	fr. 57	fr. 49
32	—	—	4	4	64	67	—	fr. 61	fr. 50
I	r 1	1 1			G5	G8	—	fr. 43	fr. 51
33 \	1 2	2I	r	*	66	69A	—	fr. 50	fr. 53a
	1 6	4 1	0		G6A	—	—	—	—
1	[47	39 J			67	—	—	—■	fr. 16A
34		—	C	6	68	24	15	fr. 13	fr. 17
35	—	—	7	7	69A	25	16	fr. 14	fr. 18
36	—	—	8	8	69B	CG	17	fr. 15	fr. 19
37	—	—	9	9	70	27	18	16	fr. 20
38	9	6	10	10	71	—	—	—	—
39	—	—	11	11		Ad.	Ad.		
40 \	'46 L52	001 eo 1	12	12		8GB	36	32	
TIMOTHEUS
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	2	5	12	9	16	13	15	17	26
2	29	6	22	10	17	14	28	19	11
3	30	7	27	11	20	16	25		
4	13	8	14	12	24				
Hil.	E	πη.	E	ΠΗ.	E	Hil.	E	πη.	E
1	2	4	22	7	17	10	30	13	15
2	13	5	14	8	27	11	20	14	28
3	12	6	16	9	29	12	24		
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PH1L0XENUS
Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E
1	3	8	13	14	16	21	24	28	29
2	1	9 ρ	281	15	17	22	25	29	30
3	2	10	5	16	6	23	26	30	31
4	4	11a	21	17	9	24	27		
5	10	lib	23	18	8	25	15		
6	11	12	22	19	7	26	28		
7	12	13	14	20 p. 281		27	20		
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
1	2	4b	23	6c	17	9	7	13	30
2	12	5	22	6d	18	10	27	14	28
3	13	6a	14	7	24	11	15	15	26
4a	21	6b	16	8	20	12	29		
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Wil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Wil.	Dl.
1	p. 619	—	2 ®.134		17	10	7	15	6c
2	1	1	3	1		Ad.			
3	—	—	1	—	18	117	—	—	6d
4	—	—	4	—	19	—	—	p. 18	p.138
5)	p.169 (	—	10	—	20	11	11	27	8
6J		—	16	—	21	6 n	—	11a	4a
7	Ad.		19		22	6	4	12	5
	124			9	23	Qn	—	lib	4b
8	—,	—	18	—	24	12	12	21	7
9	—	—	17	—	25	16	—	22	—
10	p. 619	—	5	—	26	17	—	23	15
11	19	—	6	—	27	7	8	24	10
12	5	3	7	2	28	14	14	26	14
13	4	2	8	3	29	2	9	28	12
14	8	5	13	6a	30	3	10	29	13
15	13	13	25	11	31	—	—	30	—
16	9	6	14	6b					
			PHILOXEXUS			1			
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	L 1	6	C 2		( C 3	14	C15	19	C17
2	L 2	7	C 6	11 -	c 4	Ιδ	C20	20	Cl8
3	L 3	8	C 8		lc 5	16	Cl4		
4	L 5	9	C 9	12	Cl2	17	C16		
5	L 4	10	CIO	13	Cl3	18	C19		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	£	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	L 1	4	L 5	7	C 9	10	C 2	12	Cl4
2	L 2	5	L 4	8	CIO	11	Cl5	13	C20
3	I 3	6	L 8	9	C13				
1 L = of Leucas, C = of Cythera
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ADESPOTA
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
La	t 1	Ld	L 4	C2	C 9	C5	C 2	C7	Cl4
Lb	ι 2	I Le	L 3	C3	CIO	C6	C15	cS	C20
LC	L 5	1 cl	C 8	C4	C13				
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	πη.	Dl.
L 1	1	1	La	C 9	9	7	C2
L 2	2	2	Lb	CIO	10	8	c3
L 3	3	3	ie	Cll	p. 609			
L 4	5	5	Ld	C12	12				
L 5	4	4	LC	Cl3	13	9	C4
C 1	p. 609	—	—	C14	16	12	C7
C 2	6	—	C5	Cl5	14	11	C6
C 3λ C 4 i C 5 J				Cl6	17		
	11	—	—	C17	19				
				CIS	20	13		
C 6	7	—	—	C19	18	—		
C 7	p. 610	—	—	C20	15			cS
C 8	8	6	Cl				
ADESPOTA
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
30a	—	53	23	79b	54	104a	Sa.
30b	50	54	44	79C	41		133
31	3	55	45	80	60	104b	85
32	4	56a	Sa.	81	61	105	S6
33a	5		35	82a	62	106	87
33b	—	56b	34	82b	63	107	94
34	6	57	26	83a	64	108	97
35	7	53	24	S3B	68	109	98
36	8	59	25	84	131	110	100
37a	9	60	27	86a	71	111	99
37b	10	61	28	S6B	Bac.	112	96
38	11	62	49		72	113	102
40	17	63	29	87	75	114	103
41	53	64	30	88	—	ΙΙδΑ	103A
42	12	65	31	89	72	115b	104
43A	13	66	32	90	74	116	101
43b	14	67	33	91	116	117	Tim.
44	52	68	34	92	77		18
45	15	69	65	93	73	118	104a
46a	16	70	66	94	79	119	105
46b	Alcm.	71	67	95	80	120	ΙΟδΑ
	17	72	35	96	81	121	106
47a	43	73	36	97	82	122	107
47B	18	74	37	98	83	123	42
43	20	75	38	99	113	124	Tim.
49	21	76	39	100	114		
50	51	77	40	101	76	125	95
51	22	78	55	102	Cyd.	126	
52	22A	79A	56	103	84	127	108
685
ADESPOTA
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
128	109	132	117	137	—	142	89
129	Sa.	133	118	138	122	143	90
	134	134	119	139	123		
130	111	135	120	140	70		
131	112	136	—	141	69		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	πη.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	—	20	35	38	—	57	8G	76	Tim.
2	50	21	36	39	72	58	87		7
3	3	22	37	40	74	59	94	77	95
4	4	23	Ale.	41	116	60	97	78	122
5	—.		53	42	77	61	98	79	123
6	11	24	38	43	78	62	100	80	70
7	17	25	39	44	79	63	99	81	69
8	53	26	40	45	80	64	96	82	89
9	14	27	56	46	81	65	102	83	90
10	52	28	54	47	82	66	103a	84	73
11	15	29	41	48	83	67	104	85	19
12	16	30	62	49	—	68	101	86	48
13	Alcm.	31	63	50	113	69	Tim.	87	46
	17	32	64	51	114		18		
14	22	33	131	52	76	70	104a		
15	22a	34	—	53	Cyd.	71	105		
16	23	35	71	54	84	72	105A		
17	65	36	Bac.	55	Sa.	73	106		
IS	66		72		133	74	107		
19	67	37	75	56	85	75	42		
DI.1	E	Dl.1	E	Dl.*	E	DI.1	E	Dl.1	E
Chor.		Chor.		Chor.		Mon.		Alex.	
1	2	19	90	36	124	10	47	1	—
2	5	20	114	37	125	11	116	2	49
3	35	21	84	38	126	12	4	3	—
4	123	22	97	39	127	13	42	4	104
5	70	9„	Terp.	40	128	14	62	5	9G
6	G9		4			15	63	6	102
7	64	24	98	Mon.		16	53	7	—
8	122	25	100	-	An.	17	41	8 .	17
9	113	26	99		15	18	46	9	106
10	87	27	101	2	59	19	—	10	103A
11	85	28	83	3a \	Sa.	20	36	11	—
12	71	29	82	3b /	113	21	38	12	50
13	77	30	80	4	39	22	65	13	75
14	78	31	76	5	24	23	66	14	56
15	79	32	54	6	27	24	67		
16	81	33	107	7	40	25	104A		
17	23	34	105A	8	28	26a	57		
18	89	35	105	9	26	26b	58		
1 According to his volumes, Chori (Chor, or C), Monodia (Mon. or M), Alexandrini (Alex, or A)
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ADESPOTA
E	Bgk.	πη.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	πη.	Dl.
1			Tcrp.	39	76	25	M 4
			3	44	77	2G	M 7
2	—	—	C 1	41	79C	29	m17
3	31	3	Alcm. 75	42 43	123 47a	75	Ml3
4	32	4	Ml 2	44	54	—		
5	33a	—	C 2	45	55	—		
6	34		Alcm.	46	—	87	Jll8
			12	47	—	—	M10
7	35	-	Alcm.	48 49	62	86	A 2
8	36	—	Alcm. 27	50 51	30B 50	2	A12
9	37a	-	Alcm. 85	52	44	10	Stes. 10A
10	37b		Alcm.	53	41	8	M16
			79	54	79B	23	C32
11	3S	6	Alcm. 86	55	78	—	An. 7
12	ΛΟ		Alcm.	56	79a	27	ΑΙ 4
			26	57	—	—	M2Ga
13	43a	-	Alcm. 5	58 59	—	—	M26b M 2
14	43b	9	Alcm. 91	60	80	—	Alcm. 70
15	45	11	Alcm. 104	61	81	—	Alcm. 41
16			Alcm.	62	S2a	30	M14
	40A	A_l	117	63	82b	31	MIS
17 18	40 47B	7	a8	64	83λ	32	Alcm. 7
19	p. 682	85	Alcm. 68	65 66	69 70	17 18	M22 M23
20	48	—	—-	67	71	19	M24
21	49	—	M2l	68	83b	—		
22	51	m	Sa.	69	141	81	C 6
22a	52	15/	148	70	140	80	c 5
23	53	16	C17	71	86a	35	Cl2
24	58	—	M 5	72	89	39		
25	59	—	—	73	89n	84		
26	57	—	H 9	74	90	40	—
27	60	—	M 6	75	87	37	A13
28	61	—	M 8	76	101	52	C31
29	63	—	—	77	92	42	C13
30	04	—	—	78	93	43	C14
31	65	—	—	79	94	44	C15
32	G6	—	—	80	95	45	C30
33	67	—	—	81	90	46	C16
34	68	—	—	82	97	47	C29
35	72	20	C 3	83	98	48	C28
3G	73	21	M20	84	103	54	C21
37 38	74 75	22 24	Alcm. 8 M21	85 86	104B 105	56 57	Cll Alcm. 69
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FOLK-SONGS
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.
87	106	58	CIO	111	130				
88 89	Sim.	Sim.		112	131				
	46 142	29 82	C18	112a	Cann. Pop. 45 49		
90	143	83	C19	113	99	50	c 9
91	—	—	—	1U	100	51	c20
92 93	Ζ				115	Sim. 23	Sim. 21	Sim. 42
94	107	59 Ί	A	116	91	41	Mil
95	125	77/	p. 302	117	132		
96	112	64	A 5	118	133				
97	108	60	022	119	134				
98	109	61	C24	120 \	130		
99	111	63	C26	121 /		—	—
100	110	62	C25	122	138	78	c 8
101	116	68	C27	123	139	79	C 4
102	113	65	A 6	123A	p. 80	p. 182	
103	114	—	—	124				C36
103a	llaA	66	A10	125					C37
104	115b	67	A 4	126					C38
104A	118	70	M25	127					C39
105	119	71	C35	128					C40
105A	120	72	C34	129					
106	121	73	A 9	130						
107	122	74	C33	131	84	33		
108	127	—	—				
109	\ 110	J	128	-	-				
			FOLK-SONGS.				
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	25	10	13	18	24	26	38
3	1		[7	19	30	27	41
4	3	11	i8	20	31	28	42
5	/5		19	21	33	41	20
	16	13	16	22a	32	42	19
6	4	m	21	22b	35	43	26
7	10	15/		23	36	44	40
8	11	16	99	24	39		Ad.
9	12	17	23	25	15	45	112a
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	25	10	12	20	29	30	41
2	1	11	13	21	30	31	42
3	3		(7	22	31	44	20
4		12	Ί 8	22a	34	45	19
	16		l 9	23	33	46	26
δ	4	12a	ρ. 604n	24	32	47	40
6	Terp.	14	16	25	35	48	27
	3	m	21	26	36	49	Ad.
7	Terp.	16/		26a	p. 536		112 a
	4	17	22	27	39	51	IS
8	10	18	23	28	15		
9	11	19	24	29	38		
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SCOLIA
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
1	IS	24	/5	32	20	43	41
	17		\6	33	34	44	40
5	42		μ	34	31	45	27
17	24	25	{9	35	33	46	4
IS	28			36	30	47	10
19	29	26	p. 604m.	37	39	48	11
20 \	21	27	16	38	19	49	Terp.
21/		29	25	39	p. 536		3
22	23	30	26	40	32	50	12
23	22	31	Ιδ	41	35	51	13
				42	38	53	36
E Bgk.	Hil.	1)1.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.
1 3		Alcm.	23	17	18	22
	-	60	24	18	19	17
2 p. 6S2	—	—	25	1	1	29
	3	Alcm.	26	43	46	30
3 4		66	27	—	48	45
4 6 1} 5 7S	5 i	46 24	28 29	Tyrt. 15 Tyrt. 16	Tvrt. 13 20	18 19
9/ 11	12	25	30	19	21	36
			31	20	22	34
10 7	8	47	32	22a	24	40
11 8	9	48	33	21	23	35
12 9	10	50	34	—	22a	33
13 10	11	51	35	22b	25	41
14 p. 684	—	—	36	23	26	53
15 25	28	31	37	—	—	—
16 13	H	27	33	26	29	42
17 p. 681	—	2	38a	—	—	—
IS —	51	1	38b	—	—	—
19 42	45	38	38C	—	—	—
20 41	44	32	39	24	27	37
« {!ἶ	15	20	40	44	17	44
	16	21	41	97	30	43
22 16	17	23	42	23	31	5
			SCOLIA				
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	\E
1	24	9		17	12	25	19
	1	10		18	13	26	22
3	2	11	10	19	14	27	20
4	3	12		20	15	28	23
5	4	13		21	11	29	26
6	5	n	21	22	16	30	27
7	6	15	8	23	17		
8	*	16	9	24	18		689
VOL.	III.	LYRA	GRAECA			λ Y	
SCOLIA
Hil.	E	Hil	E	Hil.	E		Hil.	E
1	1	12	21	20	22		29	29
2	2	13	5	21	12		30	30
3	3	14	8	92	13		31	31
4	4	15	9	23	14		32	32
5	G	16	16	24	15		33	33
6	7	17	17	26	20		34	34
7\		18	18	27	26			
8		19	19	28	27			
9 r	10							
10								
11J								
Dl.	E	Dl.		Dl.	E		Dl.	E
1	1	101		19	16		29	27
2	2	11	- 10	20	17		30	( 35
3	3	12		21	18			\36
4	4	13		22	19		31	29
5	5	14	11	23	20		32	30
6	6	15	12	24	21		33	31
7	7	16	13	25	22		34	32
8	8	17	14	27	10		35	33
9	9	18	15	28	26		36	34
E	Bgk.	Hil.	DL	E	Bgk.		Hil.	Dl.
1		1	1	18	24		18	21
2	3	2	2	19	25		19	22
3	4	3	3	20	27		26	23
4	5	4	4	21	14		12	24
5	6	13	5	22	26		20	25
6	7	5	6	23	28	ϊ	). 275C p.	108
7	8	6	7	24r	1	τ	t. 218c ρ	. 60
8	Ιδ	14	8	25	—		—	—
9	16	Ιδ	9	26	29		27	28
	f 9	7	10	27	30		28	29
	10	8	11	28	—		—	—
10	ή 11	9	12	29	2?. 200		29	31
	I12 U3	10 11	13	30	Sol. 42		30	32
11	21 %	). 276	14	31	27. 199		31	33
12	17	21	15	32	p. 198		32	34
13	18	22	16	33	p. 199		33	35
14	19	23	17	34	p. 201		34	36
15	20	24	18	35 Ί	L _			30
16	22	16	19	36 J	1			
17	23	17	20					
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Achilles [Tatius]:	123; com-
mentator on Aratus; a.i>. 250 ? Aero : δδ; Latin commentator on Horace; a.d. 180 Acts of the Apostles : 473 Adespota:	= Anonymous Frag-
ments
Aelian : 8, 62-5, 86, 123, 257, 263, 349, 333-6, 447, 478, 518, 533; G10; writer of miscellanies;
A.	D. 200
Aelius Dionysius: 420; rhetorician; A.D. 120
Aelius Festus Aphthonius : 337;
metrician; a.p. 330 Aeschines (Socraticus) : 342; philosopher and rhetorician; 400
B.	C.
Aeschvlus : 48, 139, 1G5, 256, 274, 306, 300-10, 317-9, 340, 355, 370, 396, 406, 43S, 450, 462, 477, 490, 514-6, 534, 550; 621, 623, 636, 640, 650, 65S, G63, 671-3; writer of tragedy; 485 B.C.
Aesop:	564-6; writer of beast-
fables; 550 B.C.
Agathocles : 40; musician;	505
B.C.
Agatlion : 33G; writer of tragedy; 410 B.C.
Alcaeus : 8, SO, 97, 125, 159, 319, 364, 418, 422, 428 ff, 555-G, 560,564,569; 584, 501-3, 602, 612, 618, 624, 623 if, 633-G, G43, 64S, 653, 656-8, 665, 679; lyric poet; 59S B.C.
Alcaeus of Mcssenfe : 300; writer of iambics and epigrams; 200 B.C.
Alcyonius, Petrus : 679 Aleman : 8, 53, 86, 103, 122, 189, 208, 215, 244, 286, 420 ff, 509,
* The dates are those of the
536; 5S3, 599, 602-7, 610-1, 615 ff, 623-32, 635, 648, 651, 656-7, 661, 665-8, 674, 679; lyric poet; 630 B.C.
Alexander Cornelius (Polyhistor) : 18; 597; geographer; G5 B.c.
Alexander of Aetolia : 296; poet; 275 B.c.
Alexander of Tralles : 544; physician; a.d. 540
Alexlnus: 374; Megarian pliiloso-pher; 330 b.c.
Alexis:	269;	677-9; writer of
comedy; 350 B.c.
Ameipsias: 571; writer of comedy; 410 B.C.
Ammianus Marcelllnus:	210,
529; historian; A.D. 390
Araraonius : 84,101; grammarian;
A.	D. 390
Amphion : 592, 596
Anacreon : 8, 86, 215, 253, 379, 414, 442 ff, 45S, 560, 569; 584, 618, 625, 636 ff, 643, 648, 656-S, 666,679; lyric poet; 530 B.C.
Anacreontea : 503; 638, 67S-9; a collection of short poems suitable for singing, written by various hands between 150 B.c. and a.d. 550 in imitation of Anacreon
Ananius : 572; iambic poet; 520
B.	C.
Anaxagoras : 343; 633; philosopher; 440 B.c.
Anaxandrfdes:	269,	328,	561;
writer of comedy; 360 B.C.
Andecldes: 60; Attic orator; 400 b.c
Anonymous Metrician : see Metrical Fragment
Anonymous Writer of Comedy : 581
AntagQras: 342; epic poet; 270 B.c.
ruit, i.e. about the 40th year
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Anthes : 593, 645 Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris-tianorum : 678
Anthologia Palatina (A.P.):	see
Palatine Anthology Anthologia Planudea (Anth. Plan.): see Planudean Anthology Antigonus of Carystus : 39-4; sculptor, writer on art, biographer; 240 B.C.
Antiraachus of Teos: 16,20, 34 (?);
epic poet; 730 B.C.? Antimaehus of Colophon : 244 (1C, 20, 34?); epic and elegiac poet; 425 B.C.
Antipater of Sidon : 634; epigrammatist; 150 B.C.
Antipater of Thessalonlca: 216;
epigrammatist; 10 B.c. Antiphanes : 328, 380, 396, 567-9;
writer of.comedy; 365 B.c. Antiphon : 46; Attic orator; 440 B.c.
Antoninus Liberal is:	10, 22-4;
mythologist: a.d. 150 ?
Apion : 34; grammarian; a.d. 40 ApoIIodorus : 33, 121, 306; chron-ologer, grammarian, myth-ologist; 140 B.C.
ApoIIodorus of Tarsus : 56; grammarian ; 100 B.C. ?
ApoIIodorus:	679:	writer of
comedy; 300 B.c.
Apollonius: 272; writer of miscellanies; 100 B.c. ? Apollonius: 575; commentator on Aristophanes; 150 B.C. Apollonius Dyscolus:	10-22, 26,
39, 129, 187, 202, 422 ff, 440; grammarian; a.d.'110 Apollonius of Rhodes : 18, 86, 131, 199, 210-2, 226, 4U, 499, 532; poet; 260 B.C.
Apollonius of Tyana : 458; Pythagorean philosopher; a.d. 100 Appian: 213; historian; a.d. 130 Apostolius : 65, 74, 149, 207, 264, 373, 390, 531, 565, 567, 571; compiler of a collection of proverbs; A.D. 1460 Apuleius:	214; Roman phil-
osopher and novelist; a.d. 130 Ariitus : 191; didactic poet; 270 B.c.
Arcadius : 425, 435; grammarian; 692
between A.D. 200 and 600; the work on accentuation ascribed to him perhaps belongs to Theodosius (A.D. 400)
Arcesilatis: 374; Academic philosopher; 275 B.C.
Archilochus : 70, 488; 593, 600 ff, 609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 667-8; elegiac and iambic poet; 650 B.C.
Argas : 268, 302; lyric poet; 370
Anon : * 292, 47S; 591, 629, 641, 661, 668-70, 676; lyric poet; 625 B.c.
Ariphron : 400 ff; 651
Aristarchus:	56,	492; gram-
marian; 175 B.C.
Aristias : 48; writer of (tragedy and ?) satyric drama; 470 B.c.
Aristides: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 249, 372, 436, 458, 472, 567; rhetorician; a.d. 170
Aristocleides : 266, 282; singer to the tyre; 480 B.c.
Ariston : 80; philosopher; 230B.c.
Aristonymus : 376; a compiler of sayings, of unknown date
Aristophanes (Ar.): 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240-
6,	249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 362, 306, 3S6-8, 396-8, 443, 491, 494-6, 504-6, 510-14,520, 523,534,538, 542, 550-60, 567-70,574; 601,611-2,627,631, 635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666-
7,	671-3,	677; writer of
comedy; 410 B.C.
Aristophanes of Byzantium: 68, 498; grammarian; 215 B.C.
Aristotle (Arist.) :	90, 208, 212,
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 651, 657, 667-8, 677; philosopher; 345 B.C.
Aristoxenus : 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 588, 627; writer on music; 320 B.c.
Armemdas: 18; historian; 100 B.C. ?
Arsenius : 290, 531, 565, 571; son
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of Apostolius; compiler of a. collection of proverbs; a.d. 1500
Artemidorus:	532; writer on
dreams; A.D. 150
Art£mon of Cassandreia : 288, 560; historian; 130 B.C.?
Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.c.
Asclepiades : 443; poet; 285 B.c.
Astyages : 420; grammarian; of unknown date
Athenaeus: 34,46-54,65,68,72-8, 85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 226, 234-6, 241-4, 247, 260, 263, 274-8, 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374, 37S-S2, 386-S, 394-6, 400-4, 410, 413-4, 424, 444, 449, 470, 494, 508, 512-4, 51S-9, 526, 532, 536, 544-6, 555, 560 ff, 572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; -writer of miscellanies: a.d. 220
Athenagoras : 67; Christian writer; a.d. ISO
Aiilus Gellius : 210; 678; grammarian; a.d. 170 Automedes: 28
Bacchius: 456; writer on music: Α.I). 320
Baccttflides: 8, 34, 60, 80-222, 444 ff. (see 445 n.); 640, 646 ff, 651-4, 660, 666-7, 670-1 Bachmann’s Anecdota :	74, 207;
extracts from hitherto unpublished Greek MSS preserved at Paris, published 1828 Bekker’s Anecddta : 246; a collection of previously unedited Greek works, published 1814-21
488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; poet; 270 B.C.
CalUnus : 601, 613; elegiac poet; 650 B.c.
Callisthgnes : 300; historian; 330 B.C.
Callistratus : 566; 658 Callistratus : 362, 534 ; historian; 100 B.c.
Callixeinus:	492; historian and
writer on art; 220 B.c. Campbell, Thomas:	573; poet:
A.D. 1820
writer of
Catullus : 625, 648, 662; Roman poet; 60 b.c.
Cedeides : 68-70 Censorlnus:	291, 406; gram-
marian; ΑῬ. 240 Chaeremon:	334; writer of
tragedy: 360 b.c.
Chamaeleon:	42;	656; Peri-
patetic philosopher and grammarian; 310 B.c.
Charixena : 42-4 Chionldes: 242; 669;
comedy; 510 b.c.
Choerilus: 48; 669, 677: vrriter of tragedy; 500 B.C. Choeroboscus : 34-6, 39. 424, 434-6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; A.D. 600
Chrysippus: 304, 347, 456: the Stoic philosopher; 240 B.c.; the fragmentary work On Negatives is perh. not his Chrysothemis : 290; 595,624,676 Cicero: 62, 209, 289, 369, 532; the Roman orator and phi.' pher; 60 B.C.
Cinesias : 246-66, 284, 298 Clearchus:	244, 394, 414,
Peripatetic philosopher;
Bion: 661-3,679; poet; 100 B.C. ?
Bion the Borysthenite : 326; philosopher; 270 B.c.
Boeo : 645
Boetius: 2S8, 300; writer on philosophy, mathematics, and music; a.d. 515
Callias : 232; writer of comedy; 440 B.c.
Callimachus: 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467,
B.C.
Clement of Alexandria : 10, 67, 90-2, 95, 202-4, 210, 220, 236, 290, 419, 450, 456, 483, 523, 533, 552,	565;	633; Christian
writer; a.d. 200
Cleobulina : 72; writer of riddles of
Cleobiilus : 528; of Rhodes; poet; one of the Seven Sages
CleomSnes : 242, 250
C15nas : 602, 612, 649, 675
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Connus : 46; musician; 450 B.C. Corinna : 2, 5-38, 167, 202, 419;
633, 644 ff, 666; 676 Cramer’s Anecdota Oxoniensis, : 12, 35, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 434-6, 456, 479, 559; a collection of previously unedited Greek works from Oxford MSS, published 1835-7
Cramer’s Anecdota Parisiensia: 207, 236, 329, 441, 459 :	a
collection of previously unedited Greek works from Paris MSS, published 1839-41 Craterus : 56; historian; 340 B.C. Crates: 72, 486, 522; writer of comedy; 450 B.C.
Crates of Mallus:	232; gram-
marian; 170 B.C.
Cratinus : 44, 50, 70, 244, 55&-S, 574; 612; writer of comedy; 450 B.C.
Crexus : 278, 286 Cydias : 68 Cydides : see Cydias
Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.C. Delphian ‘ Hymns ’ : 651 Demetrius Chalcondyles :	679;
scholar; A.D. 1465 Demetrius of Phalerum : 28; Peripatetic philosopher and statesman; 315 B.C.
Demetrius of Scepsis : 408; grammarian; 170 B.C.
Demetrius : 468; rhetorician; A.D. 50?
Democritus: 60,376; philosopher; 420 B.C.
Demod0cus : 2S; 592, 597, 621 Demosthenes: 321, 336, 384; 588, 628; the great Athenian orator and statesman : 340 B.C. Diagoras : 56-64, 80; 651, 654 Dicaearchus: 242, 408, 508, 548, 550; Peripatetic philosopher, historian, grammarian;	310
B.C.
Didymus : 9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 303, 384, 411, 419, 532, 559; 661, 664; grammarian; 30 B.C.
Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria; 66; Christian writer; a.d. 340
Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 569; rhetorician; a.d. 80
Diodorus of Sicily : 33,60,273,280, 362, 366, 404; historian : 40 B.C,
Diodotus:	232; perhaps to be
identified with the commentator on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 9.12,15); 170 B.C. ?
Diogenes Laertius (Diog. L.); 62, 326, 374, 381, 411, 417, 533, 576; biographer; a.d. 220
[Diogenian] : 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 550, 567, 570, 573; grammarian; prob. not the author of the collection of proverbs under his name; a.d. 120
Dionysius of Corinth : 546; epic poet, 200 b.c.
Dionysius of Thebes : 46, 364
Dionysius of Halicarnassus : 123, 275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 449, 460-6;	627, 631, 666;
historian and grammarian; 20 B.c.
Dioscorides : physician and botanist; A.D. 60
DTphllus : 679; writer of comedy; 310 B.c.
Dracon of Stratonlcea : 74; grammarian ; 100 B.c. ?
Duris: 268, 384, 412, 470; 650; historian; 300 b.c.
Echcmbrotus : 600, 607; singer to the flute; 586 B.C.
Empedocles : 242; philosopher and poet; 465 B.C.
Ephorus : 374; 583; historian; 350 B.c.
Epicharams : 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 564; 677; writer of comedy; 500 B.C.
Epicrates : 242; writer of comedy; 360 B.c.
Epictetus: 376; Stoic philosopher: a.d. 100
Epicurus : 64; the philosopher; 300 B.C.
Epiphanius : 67; Christian writer;
A.	D. 350
ErasistrStus: 80; physician; 290
B.	C.
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Eratosthgnes:	42,	506,	532;
mathematician, geographer, astronomer, chronologer, grammarian; 235 B.c.
Eriuna : 10,419; 679; a poetess of doubtful date
Erotian; 266; lexicographer: A.D. 60
Etymologicum Gudianum (E.G.) : 440; etymological lexicon; A.d. 1100
Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.) : 39, 42, 82, 206-S, 2G6, 329, 393, 406, 425-6, 429, 432-4, 440, 506, 533, 559, 571; etymological lexicon; A. P. 1200
Etymologicum Magnum Vetus (also called Et. Florentinum and Et. Genuinum) :	328, 434, 440,
446, 522, 531; an etymological lexicon compiled under the direction of Photius c. a.d. 870
Eubulus: 353; writer of comedy; 375 B.C.
Eumclus : 599, 623, 649; epic and lyric poet; 760 B.C.
Eumolpus : 596
Euphronius :	120; grammarian;
250 B.c.
Euripides : 26, 111, 196, 210, 232, 240, 256, 268, 274, 280-2, 306, 310, 332, 396, 408, 436, 448, 514; 584, 601,619,625-7,635, 658, G61-3, 667, 671-3, 678; writer of tragedy; 440 B.c.
Eusebius : 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399; chronologer [mostly survives only in Jerome’s Latin version and the Armenian translation]; A.D. 305
Eustathius : 8, 10, 34, S7, 43, 66, 74-6, 119, 200, 207, 247, 279-80, 305, 345, 351. 357, 367, 389-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 501, 505, 522, 526, 532, 539, 559, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2; grammarian and historian; a.d. 1160
Favorinus (or Guarino) : 208, 436; scholar and lexicographer; a.d. 1520
Festus: 542; Roman lexicographer; between a.d. 100 and 350
Galen: 529; -writer on medicine, philosophy, grammar, criticism; a.d. 17(J
Glaucus:	416; -«Titer on music
and poetry; 420 B.c.
Gnesippus : 242-4 Grammarian, Anonymous : 3G Gregory of Corinth (Pardns) : 447;
grammarian; a.d. 1150 Gregory of Cyprus : 531; Christian writer; a.d. 1280 Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment:	549;
a metrical serenade in a papyrus of 2nd Cent. b.c.
Habron : 10; grammarian; a.d. 1 Hagnocles : 526
Harpocration : 47, 68, 410; grammarian; A.D. 170 Hegesander : 298; writer of miscellanies; 150 B.c.
Hephaestion : 13-4. 38, 72-7, 124, 214, 294, 424, 42S, 442-6, 460, 464,534; metrician; a.d. 170 Heracleides of Miletus : 36; grammarian; a.d. 100 Heracleides of Pontus : 572; 594-6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher and grammarian; 380 B.c. Hermesianax :	338, 3S4; poet;
290 B.C.
Hennippus:	246;	writer of
comedy; 430 B.c.
Hermippus :	49S;	biographer;
210 B.C.
Hcrmocles : 413 Hennodotus : 413 Hermogenes:	109,	447; rhetori-
cian ; a.d. 200 Hermolaus : 413 Herm6l0chus : 412 if.
Herodian (Hdn.) :	18, 34-6, 48,
428-30,	435,	439-44,	468;
grammarian; A.D. 170 Hcrodicus : 556 ; grammarian; 50 A.D.
Herodotus (Hdt.): 137, 141, 301, 307, 313, 321, 472, 488, 522; 594-7, 607, 668; historian; 445 B.C.
Herrick: 565; poet; a.d. 1650 Uesiod (Hes.) : 26, 86, 147, 200, 233, 448, 488, 491; 590, 593-8, 605, 610, 622-5, 638, 649, 677; epic poet; 720 B.c.?
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Hes^chius: 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430-6, 442, 465, 494-6, 502, 508-10, 517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 567-9,571,573-6; 617 lexicographer; a.d. 450
Hesychius of Miletus:	60; his-
torian; a.d. 550
Hieronymus : 240-2
HimSrius : 80; 664; rhetorician; A.D. 3oo
Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 420 B.C.
Hippolytus : 484, 514; Christian writer; a.d. 200
Hippon: 64; physical philosopher; 430 B.C.
Hipponax : 416,572; 615; writer of iambic lampoons; 540 B.C.
Histiacus of Colophon : 290
Homer : 18, 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 321, 328-30, 390, 396, 426, 432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650, 653, 661-3, 667, 672-4, 677; see also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, Tzetzes : epic poet; 850 B.C.?
Homeric Hymns : 86, 452; 591-5, 604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 674-5; a collection of hymns to the Gods by various hands; 750-550 B.c. ?
Homeridae : 593, 076; a school of epic poets claiming descent from Homer, first mentioned by Acusilaus; 550 B.c.
Horace : 55, 84, 118, 124; 624-6, 631, 638, 048, 657; Homan poet; 25 b.c.
Horapollo : 518; grammarian; A.D. 380
Hybrias: 572; 583,658
Hypodicus : 660
Ibrius : 573
Ibycus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 635 ff, 653, 656, 671, 676; lyric poet; 550 B.c.
Iliad : 20, 93, 106, 123, 200, 207, 212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584-6,
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes Inscriptions : 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 159, 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see also Parian Chronicle Ion of Chios: 84, 226-8;	617;
writer of tragedy and ljTic poetry; 450 B.C.
Isidore of Pelusium; 533; Christian writer; a.d. 420 Istros (Ister) :	266; historian,
grammarian, poet; 240 B.c.
Johannes Grammaticus : 418 ; perhaps to be identified with J. Philoponus, philosopher and grammarian; a.d. 510 Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres): 206; rhetorician; A.D. 1020 Joseplms: 65, 473; Jewish historian; A.D. 75
Julian: 528; Roman Emperor A.D. 361-363
Keil’s Analecta Grarnmatica : 122, 463; fragments of two anonymous metrical treatises
Lactantius (Placidus):	123-4;
author of a commentary on Statius; A.D. 550?
Lament for Bion : 601; anonymous poem of about 90 B.C. in Bucolici Graeci
Lamprocles: 40-2,206; 671,677 Lamprus : 46-8, 364 Lamynthius : 242-4 Lasus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671; tyric poet; 500 b.c.
Leonidas of Tarentum : 615; epigrammatist; 270 B.C. Leotrophides: 246 Libanius :	74, 565; rhetorician;
A.D. 355
Licyranius : 334-8 Lobon:	576; an untrustworthy
biographer; 250 B.c. ? [Longinus] : 84; 634, 647; anonymous rhetorician; A.D. 50? Longus :	492-4, 499, 502, 500;
romance-writer; a.d. 150? Lucian : 123, 224, 298, 327, 370, 374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565;
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rhetorician and satirist; a.d. 165
Lyc6phroii: 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; poet; 200 B.c.
Lycophronides : 414 ff.
Lycurgus: 410, 523; 613; Attic orator; 330 B.C.
Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 262, 337; Attic orator; 405 B.C.
Lysimachns : 410
Lysimachus of Cyrene : 26; grammarian ; 100 B.C. ?
Lysis : 40; the teacher of Epa-meinondas? 420 B.c.?
Macarius : 309; compiler of a collection of Greek proverbs; a.d. 1250?
Machon:	326, 378; writer of
comedy; 280 B.C.
Macrobius: 296, 306, 331, 463; Roman grammarian; a.d. 390
MS: 436
Marcellus Empiricus : 544; physician; a.d. 380
Marcus Aurelius:	516; Roman
Emperor a.d. 161-180
Marisaeum Melos : 54S; a metrical dialogue between a man and a woman inscribed near the door of a temple at Marissa in Palestine; 150 B.c. ?
Marius Plotius : see Plotius Marius Victonnus; 72, 337, 533; Roman grammarian; a.d. 350
Margites: 601, 604-5 (ichich see)
Marmor Parium:	see Parian
Chronicle
Marsyas : 384; historian; 300 B.c. Martial:	447; Roman poet;
A.D. 80
Matron : 351-3; writer of parodies on Homer; 400 B.C.?
Maximus of Tyre: 401; rhetorician; A.D. 180
Melanippldes:	60,	230-8,	274,
282-4, 338, 362; 672-3, 677
Mclanthius : 58; historian; 250 b.c.?
Meleager :	220,	232; epigram-
matist; first compiler of the Greek Anthology; 90 B.C.
Meletus:	242, 260; tragic and
erotic poet; one of the accusers of Socrates; 400 B.c.
Mclinno: 419; poetess; a.d. 120?
Menander : 80, 308; 679; writer of comedy; 300 b.c.
Menander: 88; rhetorician: a.d. 270
Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus : 73, 442; fragment of an anonymous book on metre found at Oxyrhynchus
Milesian Tales: 678; a collection of short stories, mostly of love, compiled by one Aristeides c. 150 B.C., used by Petronius and Apuleius but no longer extant
Miller's Melange de Philologie et d'Epigraphie:	203, 228; a
collection of articles containing certain hitherto unpublished Greek works; published in 1876
Mimnennus:	70;	613-4, 656-7,
670; elegiac poet; 620 B.C.
Moeris: 528; grammarian; a.d. 200?
Musaeus: 582, 594-6
Myia : 416
Mynna : 418
Myrtis : 2-6,14; 644-5
Natalis Comes:	212; mytho-
grapher : A.D. 1550 Sauck's Fragmenta Adespota (Anonymous Fragments) in his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta; 109
Xepos, Cornelius: 47; Roman historian; 60 B.c.
Nicander : 20-4, 236, 396; poet; 150 B.c.
Xicochares:	496; writer of
comedy; 410 B.C.
Nicomachus : 284, 288,.315 ; writer on arithmetic and music; a.d. 40
Nicophon : 502; «Titer of comedy; 410 B.C.
Sinus, Tale of: 678 (ichich see) Xonnus: 126; epic poet; c. A.D. 420
Nossis : 2; poetess,epigrammatist; 300 B.C.
Xymphaeus : 610
Nymphis:	500; prob. Nym-
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phodorus of Syracuse; geographer; 330 B.C.
Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 3Q4, 356, 430, 495, 506, 516;	585-6,	592,
597; see also Homer, Eustathius
Oeniades : 270, 384 (which see)
Olen:	488, 591-5;	598,	609,
649
Olympus:	54, 277; 597-8, 603,
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; prob. the name of two flute-players, one of c. 700 B.C., the other belonging to the Dark Age
Onesicrltus: 272; historian; 320 B.C.
Oppian: 503: didactic poet; A.D. 200
Origen :	328; Christian writer;
A.D. 225
Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 651, 677; the early poet and musician
Orphic Ilymns: 486; a collection of apocryphal poems of Orpheus, of uncertain date
Onis : 36; grammarian: A.D. 200?
Odd: 23,111,126; 601; Roman poet; A.D. 1
Oxyrhynchus Papyri : 40, 42, 72, 101-3, 159, 212, 216-8, 220, 243;	627, 652-3;	(see the
authors): fragments of ancient books and other documents found by Β. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, still in course of publication
Palatine Anthology (ΑῬ.): 16, 72, 86, 171, 220-2, 232, 333, 398; a large collection of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ i.e. inscriptions and quasi-inscriptions, embodying the earlier compilations of Meleager and others, made by Constantine CepMlas about A.D. 920
Pamphos : 594-6
Papyri: 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 580; 677; see also Oxyrhynchus
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Parian Chronicle : 230, 272, 280, 362, 404; an inscribed stone now at Oxford, giving a summary of Greek history down to 264 B.C.
Paroemiograplii Graeci:	43, 369,
373,386,390,512; the ancient proverb-collections published by von Leutsch and Schneide-win in 1839
Parthenius:	22, 338; poet and
story-writer; 20 B.C.
Pausanias : 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 510,548; 592-9,602,618,623, 637-8, 643, 648; geographer ;
A.	D. 180
Pericleitus : 416; 611
Phaenias: 268, 382; Peripatetic philosopher: 330 B.C.
Phemius : 585, 597
Pherecrates: 249, 251, 268, 284, 290,	362,	365; writer of
comedy; 430 B.c.
Philaminon : 593-6, 624, 676
Philistus : 274; historian; 395B.C.
Thilo : 228; 588; Jewish philosopher; A.D. 40
Philochorus : 238; historian; 290
B.	C.
Philodemus :	64, 238, 266, 278,
366, 389; philosopher and poet; 60 B.C.
Philostratus (‘ the Athenian ’): 224, 415, 528:	biographer:	A.D.
210
Philostratus (‘ tlie Younger ’): 224; essayist; A.D. 280
Philotas: 404
Philoxenus : the name of two and perh. three persons who are confused in the ancient references ; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) perh, = the author of the Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 672, 677); the other is the dithyrambic poet, P. of Cythera; 250,260,272-4,286, 302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, 672-3
Phocylides:	280;	615; elegiac
poet; 540 B.c.
Photius : 70, 75, 229, 408, 413, 420, 425, 532, 559; critic, lexico*
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grapher, compiler of chresto-matliies; a.d. 8G0
l’hrynlchus son of Polyphradmon : 42, 48, 51;	643, 652, 669;
writer of tragedy; 500 B.c.
Phrynlchus : 46, 502; writer of comedy ; 420 b.c.
Phrynis : 40, 266-8, 284, 2S9, 292, 326; 610, G73, 076-7: ditliy-rambic poet; 430 B.c.
Phyllis: 548
Pindar: 2, 6, 8, 33, 46, 56, 60. 70, 82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-128, 143-9, 161, 169, 185, 195, 199, 200, 203, 210, 219, 221, 319, 364-6, 444 if. (see 445 n), 451, 454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 5G9; 5S9-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664-7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 B.c.
Planudean Anthology. 270, 300; the shorter of the two ercat collections of Greek ‘ epigrams/ made by Maximus Planudes A.D. 1301; see Palatine Anthology
Plato: 248,344,348, 386, 459,502; writer of comedy; 420 B.c.
Plato : 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 321, 334-6, 46S, 474-6, 526, 531, 54S, 564: 583-4, 593, 606, 631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; philosopher; 380 B.C.
Plautus : 425; Roman uniter of comedy; 215 B.c.
Pliny (‘ the Elder ’): 274, 291, 396,542; encyclopedist; A.D.60 Plotius (Sacerdos): 72, 443, 447, 464-6; Roman metrician of doubtful date, between 30 B.c. aiul a.d. 500
Plutarch : 2, 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 51-5, 65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 212, 232, 238-40, 264, 2GS,272, 282, 286, 291, 298, 304-8, 330, 342, 349, 364, 373-4, 383, 401, 404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 458, 468-74, 490, 510, 520, 530-2, 540, 544, 567, S73; 5S8, 597, 605, 610-4, 628, 643-4, 673-5; biographer and essayist; A.D. 85
Ροΐέιηοη:	72, 378, 494; geo-
grapher ; 200 B.C.
Pollux (Polydcuccs): 268, 294, 326, 394, 483, 500, 529, 531-2, 536, 539-40; lexicographer; a.d. 170
PGlus : 334-6; sophist and rhetorician ; 420 B.C.	ι
Polybius: 297, 3S0; 583,672,678; historian; 175 B.c.
Polyidus : 272, 404 ff, 40S
Polymnastus: 416; 612-13, 617, 628,656; poet; 630 B.C.
Potnponius Mela : 280; Koman geographer; a.d. 40
Porphyrio:	84, 118-9; com-
mentator on Horace; a.d. 250?
Porphyrius (Porphyry) : 236, 330, 338; Nco-Platonist philosopher; A.D. 270
Poseidonius : 514; Stoic philosopher; 90 B.C.
Pratinas:	46-8, 50-4, 364, 416,
444; 660, 671
Praxilla: 72-8, 560, 56S-70; 658, 661, 670
Priscian: 16, 206, 420-2; Roman grammarian; a.d. 500
Proclus : 208,290,514,559; 591, 633,664,073,676-7; compiler of achxestomathy, perh. identical with the Neo-Platonist philosopher and grammarian of a.d. 450
Prodlcus: 343; sophist; 430 B.C.
Pronomus : 268-70
Propertius : 10; Roman poet;
20 b.c.
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: 209, 408; grammarian: a.d. 120
Pylades: 304
PythagOras:	342; philosopher;
535 B.C.
Pytherraus : 572
Pythoclcides: 40
Quintilian : 634; Roman rhetorician; a.d. 75
Rhetores Graeci: 56S
Sacadas: 270,416; 632; poet and flute-player; 5S0 B.c.
Sannyrion : 260; writer of comedy · 410 B.C.
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Sappho : 8, 86, 90, 106, 169, 189, 210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff; 587, 591, 599, 611-2, 618, 621, 624 f, 633, 636-42, 645, 648-9, 656-7, 661-2,	667,	678-9; lyric
(	poetess; 600 b.c.
Satyrus:	282, 306, 396; Peri-
patetic philosopher; 220 B.c.
Scholiast: = ancient commentator whose notes are preserved in some of our MSS of Greek authors
Seraonides of Amorgus : 613
Semus: 494, 512, 518, 532; geographer and antiquary, of unknown date
Servius : 77,99,118-9; Roman grammarian; a.d. 400
Sexttis Empiricus : 65-6, 336, 503; Sceptic philosopher and physician; a.d. 190
Simonides : 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 116, 122, 137, 220, 232, 241, 244, 309, 336, 374, 444 ff. (see U5n), 552, 564; 610, 634-8, 639 ff, 646-9, 651-4, 658-60, 663-71; lyric and elegiac poet; 510 B.C.
Socrates : 230, 248-50, 340, 376, 396, 468; 651, 672; the great Athenian philosopher; 440 b.c.
Solon: 62,174,300,576; 614; the Athenian lawgiver and elegiac and iambic poet; 600 B.c.
Sopater: 380; writer of parody and burlesque; 300 B.c.
Sophocles : 48, 84, 116, 224-6, 244, 268, 274, 438, 454, 483, 564; 647, 650-2, 660, 663. 672; writer of tragedy; 450 B.c.
Sophron: 10; writer of mimes; 440 B.C.
Spendon: 611
Statius : 10,118, 123-4; Roman poet; A.D. 80
Stephanus of Byzantium : 18, 21, 37, 80, 280; lexicographer; A.D. 530
Stesich6rus: 8, AO-2, 70, 86, 212, 244, 2G6, 286, 364, 384, 426, 440 if, 498, 552; 633 ΙΤ, 644, 651-2, 661-3, 670, 676; lyric poet; 570 B.C. ?
Stobaeus: 8&-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 200,204,208,236,326,330,338,
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369, 376, 411-12, 426, 438, 448, 458, 476, 565; 675; compiler of chrestomathies; a.d. 450?
Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 313, 448; 593,	596,	634,	674; geo-
grapher; A.D. 1
Strattis:	262, 538; -writer of
comedy; 400 B.C.
Suldas : 2, 6, 40, 44, 60. 64, 72-6, 80, 104, 207, 224, 227, 230, 243, 247, 257, 265, 268, 275, 299, 309, 326, 362,369-70, 376, 386, 390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 522-4, 550, 558, 567, 571, 579; 612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 674-6; lexicographer; a.d.950
Symmachus :	254; grammarian;
A.	D. 100
Synesius : 169, 390; 679; Christian writer; A.D. 410
Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian writer; a.d. 160
Telecleides: 244,. 496; writer of comedy; 420 b.c.
Telenicus: 268; poet and flute-player; 430 B.c.
Teles : 320; philosopher; 270 B.c.
Telesias : 46, 364; musician; 380
B.	C. ?
Telesilla: 72,496; 643,666
Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272-8, 364, 404; 598, 662, 672 ff.
Telles, Tellen, or Tellis : 408 ff.
Tennyson: 677
Terpander : 266-8, 282, 28G, 290-4, 324, 416; 596, 610-17, 624, 628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff; lyric poet; 675 B.C.
Thaletas (or Thales) : 416; 610-12, 617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; lyric poet; 660 B.c.
Thamyris: 592, 595-6
Thea.no : 418
Themistius : 8, 297, 401; philosopher and rhetorician; a.d. 350
Theocritus: 76-8, 197, 229, 310, 383-4, 388, 503-4, 514, 524; 611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2; poet; 275 B.c.
Theodoret.:	91,	508; Christian
writer; a.d. 430
Theodorus the Mctochite: 450; grammarian and historian; a.d. 1300
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TheodOrus : 496, 502; poet of \in-known date, save that he is mentioned by Aristotle Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian;
A.	l>. 400; see Choeroboscus Theognis : 564; 5S3, 615; elegiac
poet; 540 B.C.
Theognis : 46S; a writer of tragedy; 410 B.C.
Theognis : 526; an otherwise unknown writer quoted by Athenaeus
Thcopliilus:	344; a geographer
mentioned by Josephus and Plutarch
Theophrastus : 104, 139, 2SS, 319, 344,359,396; 584,077; Peripatetic philosopher; 330 B.C. Thcopompus : 42, 278, 569; writer of comedy; 400 B.C. Theosophia Tubingensis (Graecorum Deorum Oraeula) : G7; a MS collection of extracts from authors first published by Buresch in his Klaros in 1889 Thespis:	48;	669; writer of
tragedy; 530 B.C.
Thucydides : 80, 310, 333, 337 ; 591. 620, 624, 648-50; historian; 430 B.C.
Timaeus : 643; historian; 300 B.C. Timocreon : 559; 642; lyric and comic poet; 470 B.C. Timotheus :	268,	280 if, 362-6,
378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 583, 633, 649, 672 ff. Timotheus of Thebes:	298-384;
651, 672 n; flute-player; 330
B.	C.
Tricha : 77; metrician; a.d. 650?
Tryplion : 10, 494; grammarian; 20 B.C.
Tynnichus: 643, 651-2
Tvrannion : 558
Tyrtacus: 534; 610-15,024,628, 649, 657
Tzetzes : 9, 26, 41, G7, 126, 383, 406, 479, 533-4, 552; grammarian; a.d. 1150
Verrius Flaccus:	542; Latin
lexicographer; 10 B.C.
Xanthus : 633
Xenarchus : 394; writer of comedy; 340 B.C.
Xcnocrates :	342;	philosopher;
275 B.C.
Xenocritus : 414 ff.
Xenodamus : 414 11; 660
Xenomedes:	126;	mythologist;
450 B.C.
Xenophanes:	64;	615; Eleatic
philosopher and elegiac poet; 530 B.C.
Xenophon:	80, 230; 650, 672;
historian; 400 B.C.
Zeno of Citium : 326; founder of the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.C.
Zenobius : 72, 76, 90, 203, 208, 229, 308, 390, 408, 420, 531, 570; rhetorician; a.d. 130
Zonaras:	43S; a.d. 1120 Tthe
lexicon ascribed to this historian is prob. by another hand]
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Abdera : 636. Acacallis : 414 Aceso : 484. Achaeia : 594 Achaeans : 182-4, 324, 488; 597 AcMloiis : 580; a river of Ν'.W. Greece
Acheron : 236, 338; the river of Death
Achilles : 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 328, 410, 454, 566-8; 584-5, 601; son of Peleus and the sea-nymph Thetis; hero of the Iliad,
Acraephen :	32; prob. = Aerae-
pheus father of Ptoiis the founder of the Boeotian town of Acraephia
Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4,640;
a Greek city of Sicily Acrisius : 180. Adam : 484 Admetus: 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 574; king of Pherae in Thessaty; see Alcestis in vol. ii Adriatic Sea : 424 Adonis: 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 625, 6G0-3, 667; a Cyprian youth beloved by Aphrodite, who mourned his death yearly at the Adonis Festival Adrastus : 164; 623,668; king of Argos, leader of the expedition known as the * Seven against Thebes/ and of the second expedition, that of the ‘ Epigoni ’
Aeaceia : 173
Aeacids : 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, grandsons of
Aeacus : 166, 1S8, 194; founder of Aegina; afterwards a judge in Hades
Aegaeon : 226; a son of Uranus Aegeus: 98, 100; 665; king of Athens; reputed father of Theseus
Aegina : 30-3,106,172,184-8,194;
623; an island S.W. of Attica Aegium : 228; a city of Achaia Aegle : 484
Aeneas : 39; see vol. ii Aeoladas : 665
Aeolian : 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 618, 624 ff, ‘ mode * 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 666 Aero : 22. Aethra : 100-2 Aetolia: 98, 116, 152, 162; a district of N. Greece Agamemnon : 422 Agamemnon of CymS : 590 Aganippe: 10; a spring on Mt.
Helicon sacred to the Muses Agelaus: 152. Aglaiis: 170 Agrae: 523; the S.E. district of Athens
Agrias : 232. Agyrrhius : 270 Ahaz : 508. Aiaces: 635 Aias (Ajax) : 167, 188, 298, 410, 558, 568
AlalcomSneus : 484 Alcestis : 75
Alcibi&des : 240; Athenian general and statesman; pupil of Socrates
Alcinous:	587; king of the
Phaeacians Alcmaeon : 300
Alcmaeonids : 570; 641; a noble Athenian family
Alemena: 424; mother by Zeus of Heracles Alcyfineus: 486
Alexander son of Amyntas: 216; C53; king of Macedon 498-454 B.C.
Alexander the Great: 272; king of Macedon 336-323 B.C. Alexandria : 379; 655 Alexidamus : 174-6 Alpheiis:	136, 148, 156-8, 162,
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176, 194, 218· the river on which stands Olympia Althaea: 152—1; see tvl. ii Alyattes : 138 ; king of Lydia 604-560 l?.c.
Amarynthia : 173 Amazons:	1G6. 433; a race of
female warriors whose chief seat was placed by Greek mythology near the modern Trebizond Amphiaraiis: 1G4 Amphictyon : 18; son of Deucalion Amphictyons:	602; a council,
drawi from the various Greek federations, which met an-nually near Thermopylae and at Delphi
Amphitrite: 106, 128, 312, 478; ■wife of Poseidon
Amphitryon : 28, 187, 426; reputed father of Heracles Amyntas:	340; an Athenian
satirised by the poets of the Old Comedy
Andania : 548; a town of Messenia Androeydes: 378; painter; 3S0
Andromache : 586, 621, 663 Andros : 629; an island of the mid-Aegean
Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; his wrestling was irresistible so long as he touched his mother Earth
Antenor: 92; one of the Trojan elders
Anthedon : 4; 593, 644; a town of Boeotia
Anthesteria : 604, 66S (which see) Antigeneides : 376, 3S4, 404, 408 Antig6nfc:	226; daughter of
Oedipus
Antigonus: 650; general and part-successor of Alexander the Great
Aonia:	24; «ancient name of
Boeotia
Apaturia : 5S3. ApMres : 152. Aphareus : 116. Aphidnae : 612 Aphrodite : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 402, 444,498,510,530; 584-5,016, 621, 631, 64S, 661 Apollo: 16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96,
126, 131-2, 136-42, 176, 192, 214, 224, 270, 288-92, 306, 322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460-2, 46G, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520-4, 562; 591-603, G09-12, G19, 022-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 658-9, 665, 66S, C71, 676 Arcadia: 112, 118, ISO, 380, 486, 562; 583,633,672; the central district of the Peloponnese Archelaus:	232, 330; king of
Macedon 413-399 B.c. Archcmorus : 164, 464 Archias : 599, 623 Ares : 12, 110, 116, 154, 166, 308, 318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534; 581-5, 621 Arge : 4S8
Argeius : 126, 130, 134 Argonauts : 649
Argos : 19, 88, 92, 112, 164, 172, 178-80, 192, 214, 270; 039, 643, 669
Argus:	112; the hundred-eyed
watchman set by Hera to guard Io Argynnus : 338 Ariadn6 : 585, 664 Arian : 490. Ariantlies : 66 Arignotus: 342; a famous singer to the lyre, brother of Ariphradcs:	342; an evil-liver
satirised by Aristophanes Aristaeus: 210, 358; a pastoral and agricultural deity of variously-given parentage Aristagoras: 654
Aristodemus: 230; 672; pupil of Socrates
Aristomenes: 158 ff Aristomenes: 548 Aristxatus : 274. Armenian : 000 Artemis: 22, 88, 152, 178, 182, 264-6, 280, 296-8, 320, 330, 346, 416, 488, 496, 508, 524, 532, 562;	592-4,	609, C16,
620-4, 637, 643, 648-9, 65S, 672
Artemisium : 315 (which see); 641, 664
Asclepiadae:	593; a school of
physicians claiming descent from
Asclcpius (Aesculapius): 224, 26G, 276,482; 651; a great physi-
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clan; after Homer the God of healing
Ascra: 29; a town of Boeotia, birthplace of Hesiod Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 663
Asopis: 33
Astipus:	30,	34,	166-8,	186;
Boeotian river-god Aspasia : 46; mistress of Pericles; one of the great women of antiquity Asterion : 200
Atarneus: 410-12; a Greek city of Ν ΛΥ. Asia Minor Athena: 16, 92, 96-8, 120, 124, 184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422, 562; 597, 648, 658, 664 Athens : 46, 58-62, 98, 108, 110-2, 170-2, 200, 224, 230, 258-60, 266, 270-2, 280, 308, 332, 362, 400, 404, 408, 490, 496, 514-16, 520-2, 526, 540, 550, 554, 560,566,574; 583,589,594-6, 603-4, 612-13, 620, 623, 628, 631, 635-44, 650-1, 657-74 Athos : 315; a promontory of the N.W. Aegean Atlas : 406
Atreus : 92, 182, '336; father of Agamemnon and. Menelaus (see
Attalus : 232; the name of three kings of Pergamum, who reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159-138, (III) 138-133 B.C.
Attica : 315; see Athens Attis : 516; a Phrygian shepherd loved by Cybele, who vowed him to perpetual chastity; breaking the vow he went mad and made himself a eunuch Aulis:	20; a town in Boeotia
whence the Greek fleet sailed to Troy
Automedes: 162-8
Bacchanals: 114, 481; 625; see Maenads
Bacchiad Family : 623 Bacchus : see Dionysus Bdelycleon : 554, 658 Bias : 578; of Priene c. 600 B.C.;
the type of an upright judge Boeotia : 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156,
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270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 598, 643-5
Boeotus:	18; ancestral hero of
the Boeotians
Boiscus : 2; sculptor, peril, to be identified with Boedas the son of Lysippus; 300 B.C. ? Boreas: 576; 596, 664 Bormus or Borlmus : 502, 534 Borysthenes : 344; 677; the chief river of Scythia, now the Dnieper
Bottiaea : 540. Brimo : 516 Brisels : 190; see II. i Bromius : 276; see Dionysus Bucolus : 4. Byzantium : 6_i2
Cabeirus : 486
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; mythical king of Thebes
Calcus : 212; a river of Asia Minor Callias: 258, 266; the name of several Athenian archons Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; a rich and dissolute Athenian; 420 B.C.
Callicles: 248; a rich Athenian, patron of Gorgias the rhetorician, in Plato’s dialogue Callimachus: 267 Calliope: 112, 156, 249, 324; one of the Muses
Calvce : 498 (which see); 633 Calydnian Islands:	off the W.
coast of Caria in Asia Minor Calydon:	152, 242; a city of
Aetolia
Calypso : 506; a nymph, ruler of Ogygia; loved by Odysseus Capaneus: 21, 266; one of the ‘ Seven against Thebes ’; see rol. ii
Porrlov ·	9^9
Caria : 18, 34, 202, 280; a district of Asia Minor
Carion : 386. Carmanor : 595 Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 6G6-8, 676; the great Apollo-Festival of the Dorians Cameius : 78
Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos Carthage : 146,366; 641 Caryatids : 52; the name given to the maidens at their annual
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dance to Artemis Caryatis at Caryae in Laconia Carystus : 210. Casae : 182 Cassandra: 84, 118, 442; a prophetess, daughter of Priam Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi CiUana : G33. Caucians : 440 Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first king of Attica
Cecrlpis : 293. Cedon : 570 Celacnae:	318, 504; a city of
Phrygia
Celeiis : 86. Cenaeum : 96 Cenchreus:	296; the river of
Ephesus
Centaur : 200, 242; see Cheiron Ceos : 60, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 158-60, 214,220;639.646,671; a small island of the \V. Aegean CepMlus : 677
Cephissian Lake : 484; in Boeotia Cephlsus : 2, 20; a river of Boeotia and Phocis
Ceplrisus : 515; a river of A,ttica Cerb6rus : 148; the watch-dog of the Lower World Cercops: 254. Cercyon : 108 Ceyx: 200-2; lord of Trachis;
friend of Heracles Chaer0las : 160
Chalcidic Peninsula: 596; in NT. Greece
Chalcis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 669; a city of Euboea Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of Sappho
Charon : 210, 373; ferryman of the dead
Charondas : 493; lawgiver of the Chalcidian colonies in Sicily and Italy c. 650 b.c.
Cheilon or Chilon : 576; Spartan statesman; 560 B.c.
Cheiron: 210; the Centaur; see vol. i Chios: 21; 583,590,593; a large island of the E. Aegean Chlog: 494. Christ: 484 ChrysogSnus : 384 Cirrha : 144, 176; near the coast below Delphi; site of the hippodrome the scene of the Pythian games in the time of Pindar and Bacchylides Cisses : 92; a king of Thrace in Homer
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Cissian : 490
Cithaeron : 26-8, 34; a mountain of Boeotia Cleesippus : 424 Cleitagora : 340, 556-8, 574 Cleisthfines tyrant of Sicyon : 669; grandfather of
Cleisthfnes: 583, 639, 664; the Athenian statesman; 507 B.c. Cleobulus:	578; of Lindua in
Rhodes; c. 600 B.c.
Cleocritus:	256; an Athenian
satirised by the poets of the Old Comedy Cleomachus : 544 Cleon : 74, 554; Athenian general and statesman satirised by Aristophanes
Cleonfc:	33,	166; eponymous
heroine of CIconae in Argolis Cleopt616mn3: 198 Clio: 136, 134, 196; one of the
Afiiepa
Clotho : 276; see Fates Clym6nus : 154
Cnosus or Cnossus : 9S, 100, 130, 406; 535, 595, 664; the city of Minos in Crete
Cocytus: 148; 647; a river of Hades ColGnus : 2
ColSphon : 385, 496; a city of Ionia
Corcyra:	30, 33, 166; a large
island off the W. coast of Greece (Corfu)
Coresia : 80. Coressus : 130 Corinth : 108,126-8,133, 366; 599, 623, 641, 668-70 Comiscae : 519
Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens Coronea : 125
Coronis : 482; mother by Apollo of Asclepius
Corybants:	4S4; worshippers of
Cybele
Corycian Cave : 394 Cos: 593; an island of the S.E. Aegean
Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108;
between Megara and Corinth Creon : 28; king of Thebes Crete : 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 595, 598, G10-2, 617, 625, 651,
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059,674; southernmost island of the Aegean; one of the great Dorian areas of Greece; famous for its dancing Creiisa: 108
Crisa : 595; the port of Delphi Croesus: 138,300,338; 615; king of Lydia 560-546 B.c.
Cr5nus : 28, 328; father of Zeus Curetes : 152; a tribe of Aetolia Crotona (Croton): 372; a Greek city of S. Italy
Curetes: 484;	6S9; mythical
attendants or actual worshippers of Zeus at the Idean Cave in Crete
Cybele: 318,464-6; 597,600 Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382-92; 672; a race of one-eyed giants; see vol. ii
Cyddnia : 610; a city of Crete Cyme : 590, 610 Cypris : 442; see Aphrodite Cyprus: 625
Cypselus : 637; tyrant of Corinth 655-625 B.c.; see vol. i Cyrene : 210; a Greek city of N. Africa
Cyrus : 338; king of Persia 550-529 B.c.
Cj-thera : 362; an island off the S. of Laconia
Cytherea:	446;	62S, 661; see
Aphrodite
Dactyls, Idaean : 597 Daedalus : 585; mythical sculptor and architect
Daedalus of Sicyon: 179; sculptor; 400 B.c.
Dalpjlus : 154. Daraocr^tes : 88 Damon : 126, 130 Danaids : 234; the fifty daughters of
Danaus : ISO; brother of Aegyp-tus and ancestor of the Danaans: 192, 568; an ancient name for the Greeks Dandaetian (?): 506 Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 665 Day : 454
Deianeira:	98,	156; -wife of
DeinmSnesI 136, 144-6, 220; 706
name of the father and son of Hiero
DoIph6bus : 436 Delium : 665; 424 B.C.
Delphi: 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148. 162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 609-11, 620-3, 627, 632, 641, 648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676; a city of Phocis; seat of the oracle of the Pythian Apollo Delos : 88, 106, 124, 140, 176, 270, 461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an island of the S. Aegean, one of the chief seats of the worship of Apollo
Demeter : 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 488, 494-6, 514, 532, 562; 594-6, 604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 65S
Demetrius (Poliorcetes): 650; son of Antigonus;	‘ liberated ’
Athens in 307 B.C.
Demonax : 126 (= Damon) Demophflus : 410. Derdenes : 610 Dexamenus : 200; lord of Elis Dexione: 126. DexithSa: 126,130 Diacrians: 554; these were the poorest of the three parties in the days of Solon; the joke is obscure
Diana : see Artemis Diogenes : 380; Cynic philosopher; 370 B.C.
Diomede, Thracian :	116 ; king
of Thrace; so called to distinguish him from D. of Argos Diomus : 496
Dionysia: 258; 651,669; festival of Dionysus
Dionysius :	260, 366-72, 382-6;
672; tyrant of Syracuse 405-367 B.c.
Dionysus : 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 216, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 300-4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 463-4, 470, 480, 488, 492-4, 510-14, 568; 583, 599, 601, 606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 664-71
Dioscuri (Castor and Polydeuces): 88, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn-dareiis king of Sparta, and
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brothers of Helen; worshipped «as horsemen, boxers, and harpers, and as saviours of men in battle or at sea Dium : 482; a town of Macedonia Dolon : 581
Dorian : 276, 364, 376, 404, 422-4, 432, 448;	594, 597-9, G03,
Gll-15, G18, 624, 628, C31,635, G41-7, 651, 656, G61, 6G6 Doricha : 629
Doridium : 370. Dorion : 298 Doris: 84; daughter of Ocean Dorotheiis: a ilute-player:	200
Dorylas : 422. Dryas : 492 Dysaules:	486; father of Tri-
ptolSmus and brother of Celeiis king of Eleusis
Dysmaenae:	52;	= Bacchanals
at Sparta
Earth : 114, 12G, 210 Ecbatina : 320; a city of Media Echecratidas : 636. EchSmus : 4 Echidna : 148; a serpent-maiden, daughter of Tartarus; see vol. ii
Egypt: 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 Eileithyia : see Artemis Eiresione : 520-2. Elector : 396 Eleusis: 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 594-6, 604; a town of Attica, seat of the worship of Demeter Eleuther : 593. Elieus : 2 Elis : 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 599, 601, 623-5, 667; a district in the Ν ΛΥ. Peloponnese Elpenor : 298; one of the comrades of Odysseus who were turned into swine by Circ6 Elysium : 330; the underworld Endals : 188
Endymion : 338; see vol. ii Enetic : see Venetic Enyalius : 606; sometimes identified with Ares
Epameinondas : 270,408; Theban general and statesman;	390
B.C.
EpSphus: 114
EphCsus: 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 602, 672; one of the twelve Ionian cities of Lydia EpimSmdes : 532; a Cretan wonder-
worker who came to Athens c. 500 B.C.
EpiOnfc : 484. Epip51ae : 384 Erechtheus : 664; a mythical king of Athens
Er£sus : 532; a town of Lesbos Eretria : 12, 544; a city of Euboea Eriboea : 98, 188; afterwards wife of Telamon Eridanus : 396
Erig5n& : 496; an Attic heroine Eriphanis : 498, 544 Erythrae : 482; 637; a city of Ionia
Eryxis: 340-2
Eteocles : 226; brother of Antigonfc Etna : 218, 380, 420; the great volcano of Sicily Etruscans'. 641. Euathlus: 498 Euboea:	96, 172, 546; a large
island on the E. coast of Greece
Eubulides : 260. Eudemus : 222 Euenus (river): 98. Euenus: 116 Eunosta and Eunostus : 2 Euoe : 494; cry of the Bacchants Euonjmus: 20, 32; son of Ce-phisus
Euphoratis: 580. Eupolcmus: 179 Euripus : 270; the strait between Euboea and the mainland Europe : 228
Eurupa : 78, 100, 130, 200 (which
Eurymedon: 410. Euryphon : 248 Eurytlon : 200. EurJ’tus : 596 Euxantius : 126,130,134; mythical lord of Ceos Execestldes : 666
Fates : 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 Fortune : 476, 482 Furies : 126, 452
Gaius (Caligula):	558; Roman
Emperor A.t>. 37-41
Galatea:	212, 382-92; a sca-
nymph beloved by the Cyclops Polyphemus
Galatea:	382-6; mistress of
Dionysius
C.alatus : 212. Galaxium : 450
Gallae : 460
Gelo : 146,200; brother of niero and tyrant of Acriigas
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Gentiles : 484. Geraestia : 173
Glycon : 443. Giants : 94, 486
Gorgon: 406
Graces, The : 112, 132, 146, 162, 174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 546; spirits of beauty and excellence, handmaids of the
Greece: 140, 160, 228, 266,270, 276, 282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 574; 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610-11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 646, 657, 660, 666
Greet: : 2, 9, 53, 119, 121, 152, 160-4, 188, 194, 214, 240, 278, 306-8, 318, 320-2, 484, 542; 583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 62S-32, 635, 655, 679
Gymnopaediae: 624, 651 (which see)
Hades : 24, 46, 72, 14S, 236, 260, 338, 410, 438, 452 HarmMius:	554-6,	5G6;	640,
657-8; with Aristogeiton he murdered in 514 b.c. Hipparchus one of the sons of Pisistratus; after the expulsion of his brother Hippias from Athens in 510 they came to be regarded as martyrs in the cause of democracy Harpalus: 274; cousin and treasurer of Alexander the Great PTarpalycfe: 500. Harpalycus : 422 Harpies: 278; in Homer, spirits of the storm-winds; later, ■winged maidens of foul aspect who swooped on a man’s food and carried it away Harpinna : 33, 166 Healing-God : see Apollo Health : 336,400; 652 Heaven: 210, 316 Hebfc : 169. Hebrew : 470 Hebrus : 96; 598, 608, 651; river of Thrace
Hecate : 86,258; 508 Hector: 188,192,328,490; 584-6, 621; son of Priam and chief hero on the Trojan side Hecuba (Hekabfc): 452; 586, 621 Helen: 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. ii
Helenus : 120, 442; prophet and warrior, son of Priam Helicon: 26-8; a mountain of
Boeotia
Helle : 318; daughter of Athamas and Neph61e; N. saved her son Phrixus from sacrifice by means of the Earn with the Golden Fleece, which carried him to Colchis; Helle, who rode with him, fell ofi while the Bam was crossing to Asia at the strait called after her the Hellespont: 315, 318; 598 Helots:	611, 628; the serfs of
Lacedaemon Hephaestus: 585 Hera : 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 Heraia : 173
Heracles (Hercules): 6, 66, 88, 96-8, 120, 124, 148-50, 154, 162, 184-6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 426,502-4,520; 596,606,616, 630, 655, 671, 677 Heracleia : 173, 362 Heraean Women : 623 Hercules : see Heracles Hertneias:	410, 470; tyrant of
HermesfΓ* 12,S 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112-14,326,398, 470,528; 609, 614, 648
Hermus: 312; a river of Asia Minor
HerodOtus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 266; 610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant of Syracuse 478-467 B.c. Himalia : 494
Himera: 146; 633,641; a Greek city of Sicily
Hipparchus: 566; 638; Hippias : 641; sons and successors of Peisistratus
Hippasus : 639. Hippocoon : 616 Hippocrates: 664 Hippodameia: 623 Hippolytus:	266, 539; son of
Theseus; refusing the advances of his stepmother Phaedra, he was accused by her of seeking her love, and cursed by Theseus, whose
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father Poseidon caused his death
Hyagnis : 534; 597 Hyceara : 366
Hymcnaeus : 278,388; a beautiful youth of whom various stories were told in connexion with wedding rites
Hyperboreans: 140; 594, 598, C4S; λ legendary people of the far north
Hyria : 16. Hjrieus : 22,32
Iacchus : 56, 25S, 462, 494, 510; 667; a name of Dionysus; sometimes distinguished from him as a son of Demeter Iambe : 604. Iambi : 512 lapygia:	540; a district of S.
Italy
Iarbas : 486. Iaso : 484 Ida:	452, 484; name of two
mountains, one near Troy, the other in Crete
Idas: 116. Ilium: see Troy Inachus: 112
Io: 114,469,498; 671; beloved by Zeus, she was changed through Hera’s jealousy into a heifer and wandered over the earth
Iolaia : 173
Iolaiis : 20; companion of Heracles I61e : 98; daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia Iollas : 502
Ionian : 98, 108, 206, 320, 324-6, 404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 599, 602-4, 607-14, 625, 628, C31, 635-43, 656, 667
Ios : 212; a small island of the mid-Aegean
Iphiclus : 500. Iphiclus : 152 Iphigeneia:	408; daughter of
Agamemnon, who sacrificed her at Aulis
Iris : 482. Ismarus : 606 Ismen& : 226; sister of Ajitigonfc Ismenius, Apollo : CG5 Isthmus : 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 170-2, 457
Ithaca : 206; a small island W. of Greece; home of Odysseus Itonia : 124. Itonus : 18, 124 Italy : 272, 416, 540
Ithyphalli: 512
Iulis : 80.130; 640; a city of Ceos Iiilo: 494
Jason : 589. Jews : 468 Julian: 210; Homan emperor A.D. 361-363
Juno : 519. Jupiter : see Zeus
Laches: 39. Lachon : 158-60 Laconian:	432, 534;	61S; see
Sparta
Ladon:	30, 34;	= Ismenus, a
river of Thebes
Laertes:	92,	280; father of
Odysseus
Lais : 366. Lamo : 504 Lame God, The : see Hephaestus Lampis : 504 Lanipon : 1S6, 196 Lamprias : 468
Laocoon : 118; priest of Apollo at Troy; while sacrificing at the bringing-in of the Wooden Horse, against which he had warned his countrymen, he was slain by two serpents sent from the sea by Poseidon Laodanias: 226
Laomedon:	192; king of Troy;
father of Priam
Latin : 630, 674. 678. Leda : 410 Leipsydrium : 570; c. 550 B.c. Lemnos: 110, 120, 444, 486; a large island of the N. Aegean Lenaea : 258,510; 667; a festival of Dionysus
Leon : 4. Leontium : 384 Leontius : 246
Lesbos: 260, 270, 324, 416, 438; 593,	608-18, 624 ff, 633-8,
651-7, 660-1, 60S, 673;- a large island of the E. Aegean Leto (Latona): 78, 176, 182, 562;
593, 595 Leucas: 498 Leuctra : 644; 371 B.C.
Libya : 406, 486
Lichas : 426; attendant of Heracles; the ‘tomb’ is the sea, into which he was thrown by H.
Linus: 23$, 488, 492, 498; 5S6, 609, 622, 663,677; a legendary bard, for whom the vintage-
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song was supposed to be a lament
Lityerses : 488, 496, 500 (which see), 504
Locri (Epizephyrii): 62, 272, 414, 416—8, 546; 633-4: a Greek city of S. Italy
Love (Eros) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 546; 594, 656 Loxias : see Apollo Lusi : 178-80. Lusus : 180 Lyaeus : 300; Alexandrian epithet of Dionysus
Lycaeus, Zeus : 616. Lycas : 641 Lycia: 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 598; the most southerly district of Asia Minor Lycomldae : 594-6 Lycormas: 98
Lycurgus:	165, 266; king of
Nemea; brother-in-law of Adrastus and one of the ‘ Seven against Thebes ’
Lycurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) :
Lydia: 122, 136, 300, 318; 603, 609-10, 615, 618, 628, 657, 667; the middle district of W. Asia Minor, seat of the kingdom of Croesus; became part of the Persian Empire in 546 B.c.
Lydus : 138; mythical king of the Lydians Lynceus : 180
Lysander:	412, 470;	650; the
Spartan general who defeated Athens in 404 B.c.
Lysippus: 72; sculptor; 330 B.c.
Macedonia : 332, 384 MacSlo : 126-8. Machaon : 484 Maean.der : 504; a river of Asia Minor
Maecenas : 631 Maenads·. 26; see Bacchanals Magnesia : 637. Maia : 30, 112 Maid : see Persephone Malis : 428. Maneros : 500 Mantinea: 62-6,118,304; 654; a city of Arcadia Marathon : 506, 640-1 Mardonius: 315 Mariandyni: 500, 534
Mariandynus: 502, 534 Marpessa : 116
Marsyas: 234, 274, 534; 597; a mythical fluteplayer defeated by Apollo in a contest of music, under the terms of which he was flayed alive
ilataurus : 633; a town of Sicily Megalartia : 518
Megara: 108; 623. Meidylus: 82 Melampus: 214, 422; a prophet, lord of part of Argos, son-in-law of Proetus Melanchrus: 430
Melanippk:	302; daughter of
Aeolus, heroine of two lost plays of Euripides Melanippus : 631 Meleager: 150-6: seevol.ii M61es: 248
MSlia : 6; a sea-nymph, who became by Apollo the mother of Ismenius name-hero of Ismenus a river of Thebes
Melos : 56-60, 230; a large island of the mid-Aegean Memory (MnemSsyne): 412, 580 Memphis:	115, 206; a city of
Egypt
Menalcas : 498, 544 Menander: 194. Menecles: 406 Menelaus : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king of Sparta and husband of Helen
Messene : 270; a city of the Peloponnese
Messenia : 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 Metapontion :	174-8, 182 (which
Methone : 384; a Greek city of Macedonia Methymna : 610 Metiochfc : see Shuttle-Maidens Metope : 30. Micon : 272 Midas : 500, 540 (which see) Miletus: 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 538; a city of Ionia; see vol. ii Miltiades: 228 Minerva : see Athena Minos : 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 540; legendary king of Crete Minotaur : 98, 520; 664; a monster half-man half-bull kept by Minos in the Labyrinth and fed with a yearly tribute of
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youths and maidens sent from Athens; ho was killed by Theseus
Minyas, Daughters of: 24 MnemOsynfc : see Memory Mnesiraachus: 400 MOmus: 564; personification of mockery and censure Moses : 610. Moon : 330, 486 Mountain-Mother : see Cybele Muses, The: 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 4G, 88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 140-6,	156-8,	168-70,	184,
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 420-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610-2, 61C, 622-3, 649 Museum Hill: 596; in Athens Mycsifo : 638 ; 479 B.C.
Mysia: 316; a district of NAV. Asia Minor
Mytilenfc : 506, 533; chief city of Lesbos
Nanis : 338. Nannftcus : 44 Nanno : 614. Narcaeus : 623 Nauplius : 280, 298; the father of Proetus, or a king of Euboea who in requital for the death of his son Palamedes at Troy caused the shipwreck of the returning Greeks
Xausicaa:	587; daughter of
Alcinoiis
Neaechmus : 298. Necessity : 482 Νδάοη : 34; a river of Messenia X6mSa : 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 304; near Phlius in the Peloponnese ; scene of the Nemean (James
NCmesis : 126, 159, 346; 654 Neoptolemus: 166; son of Achilles Nereids : 84,104-6,190; 631; sea-nymphs, daughters of Xereus: 84, 100, 128, 382, 478; the Sea-God
Nessus : 98; a Centaur who caused the death of Heracles Nestor : 328, 422; lord of Pylos, the oldest and wisest Greek before Troy
Nicarchus : 68. Nicodorus : 64-6 Nicomichus: 274 Night: 86,160, 448
Nile : 114, 166, 206, 486 Ni0b6: 210, 326, 378, 454 : see vol. ii
N5mlus : 290; a name of Apollo as God of flocks
Nuraa : 204; king and lawgiver of Rome
Nymphs : 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 Ochna : 4
Odysseus : 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 382, 390-2
Oeagrus : 248; king of Thrace Oechalia:	96, 149; a city of
Euboea
Oedipus : 26; see vol. ii Oencus:	150-2, 156; king of
Pleuron in Aetolia; father of Meleager
Oeneus : 172, 236; son of Pandion king of Athens
Oenia : 33; a town of Acarnania Oenomaus: 116, 16G; legendary king of Pisa in Elis Ocn6pion : 22; legendary king of Chios
Oetaeans : G65; a people of Thessaly Ogjfgus: 18. Oicles: 164 Olympia : 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 637, 654; in Elis; scene of the Olympic Games
Olympus : 176, 252, 450; 622, 649; the abode of the Gods, sometimes identified with the mountain in Thessaly
Olynthus : 628; a Greek city of Macedonia Opis : 296, 488, 508 Opportunity: 228 Orchomenus:	24; a city of
Boeotia
Orderliness : 448. Orcitliyia : 596 Orestes : 408; see vol. ii Orion: 20-4 (which see), 32; a great hunter, who after liis death became the constellation Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the cult of Orpheus which comes to light at Athens in the 6tli Cent. B.C.
Orthia: 616 Ortygia : 384; Syracuse Oschophoria : 6G4. Oulo : 532 Oxylus: 162
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Pactolus : 138. Padus : 396 Paeonians : 651; early inhabitants of Macedonia
Pagondas: 665. Pallantium : 633 Pallas (Athena) : 40, 92, 150, 220, 562
Pallas (the hero) : 118 Pan : 562; 658. Panaceia : 484 Panathenaea:	638, 664-6; the
feast of Athena at Athens Pandlon : 98, 108, 173; legendary king of Athens Pandlonis : 260, 298 Pandrosus:	562; daughter of
Cecrops
PantalSon : 298. Panteles : 198 Pantheides : 130-4. Paris : 95 Parnassus:	394; the famous
mountain in Phocis Pames : 34, 571; a mountain of
Paros : 602, 606; an island of the central Aegean
PasiphaS : 103. Pausanias : 640 Peace : 448-50
Peirene:	33; the fountain of
Corinth
Peirithoiis : 200
Peisistratids : 636-8, 658; Hippias and Hipparchus, sons of Peisistratus : 567, 638 Pelasgians:	486; a pre-Hellenic
people of Greece
Peleus:	188-90, 238; father of
Achilles
Pellana or Pellene : 56, 172, 486; a town of Achaia
PSlops : 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 278, 598; mythical king of Pisa in Elis; father of Atrcus; pave his name to the Peloponnesus : 80, 12S, 278, 408, 478; 594, 646
Penelope : 39; wife of Odysseus Peneius : 108; a river of Thessaly Pentheus : 461; son of Agave and grandson of Cadmus; killed by his mother in a Bacchic frenzy Perdiccas : 230; king of Macedon 454 ?-413 B.C.
Periander : 668; tyrant of Corinth c. 625-585 B.C.
Pericles : 638; the Athenian statesman; 450 B.C.
Pers6ph5ne (Proserpine or The 712
Maid) : 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 496, 514, 562; 658; daughter of Demeter; see ιοί. ii Perseus: 186, 406; son of Zeus and Danae; slayer of the Gorgon
Persian: 138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 338, 490, 563; 611, 616, 636-41, 658 Petraia: 198
Phaethon : 396; having leave of his father the Sun to drive his chariot for one day, he lost, control of the horses and was struck down by Zeus to save the world Phaiscus : 176
Phalaris : 634; tyrant of Acragas c. 570 B.C.
Phalcrum: 664; a roadstead of Athens
Phallophori: 514. Phanias : 262 Phasis : 344; 677; at the E. end of the Black Sea Pheidippldes : 658 Pheidolas : 637
Pherenlcus : 146, 156, 218; Hiero’s famous race-horse Pheres: 140
Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 492;
king of Egypt 285-247 B.C. Philetas : 504. Philistus : 546 Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 B.C. : 280, 384 Philocleon : 554, 658 Philoctetes:	120; the Greek
archer, who, left sick of a snake-bite on Lemnos, had to be fetched to Troy before his countrymen could take it; his bow was the gift of Heracles Philopoemen : 304-6; of Megalopolis in Arcadia, general of the Achaean League;	210
B.C.
Phlneus: 280; a blind prophet and king of Salmydessus in Thrace, who was punished by the Gods for illtreating his sons; his food was continually-seized by the Harpies (which see) till he was delivered by the Argonauts
Phlegra : 4S6; a district of Macedonia
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Phlius : 52, 162, 16G-70; a city of the Peloponnese Fhoebus : see Apollo Phoenicia : 34, 202, 314, 548 Phoenix : 100-2, 200 Phrypria : 162, 276, 484, 500, 504, 514-6;	597-600.,	603,	625,
628, 661, 667; a district of central Asia Minor, whence Pelops came to Greece Phthia : 262; a district of Thessaly in N. Greece; home of Aehille
Physeoa: 623
PiCria : S6, 112-4, 128, 324, 593; a district of Macedonia just X. of Olympus Pierus : 593
IMsa : 156; a town in Elis near Olympia where the famous Games were held
Pittacus:	532, 578;	629, 657;
aesymnete or elected dictator of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.C. Pittheus : 100
Plain, The : 516; part of Attica Plataea:	34;	641; a town of
Boeotia famous for the defeat of the Persians in 479 b.c. Pleiades:	34, 42; daughters of
Atlas, and companions of Artemis; pursued by Orion in Boeotia they were saved by being changed into doves and placed among the stars PleisthSnes : 94; a son of Atreus, who married his widow; Agamemnon and Menelaus were sons of either according to the accounts
Pleuron : 116 (which see), 154 Podaleirius : 484 Poetry : 284, 474. Poieessa : 80 Polycleitus : 230; 672; the great seulptor : 430 b.c.
Polycrates:	G35-6; tyrant of
Samos 533-522 B.C. Polygnotus : 635, 641; the famous painter: 470 B.C.
Polymnia : 456; one of the Muses Polyneices:	164;	brother of
Antigone; his restoration from banishment caused the expedition of the ‘ Seven against Thebes’
PoljTemon : 108-10 Polyphemus : 384; see Cyclops Polyzclus : 146
Pontus : 167, 362; a district of N. Asia Minor
Porthaon : 150; king of Pleuron in Aetolia
Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 9G, 100-4, 108, 116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 478; 594, 649, 652. 676 Priam : 182; king of Troy Procmstes : see Polypemon Proetus: 178-80
Prometheus: 238, 564; son of the Titan Iapetus; he stole fire from heaven
Troteus: 124; the prophetic old man of the sea Pyanepsia : 520-2 Pylos : 149; a city of the Peloponnese
PyTrhichus: 198
Pythagoreans : 598
Pytheas : 184, 194, 362
Pythia : 173. Pytho : see Delphi
Pythocritus : 230
Python : 603, 633, 665
Rarian Plain, The:	4S6; of
Eleusis
Rhadamanthus : 83, 200, 330, 446; son of Zeus and brother of Minos; after death he became a judge in Hades Rheca : 28, 118; wife of Cronus Rhcgium : 272; 635; a Greek city of S. Italy
Rhodes : 88, 526; a large island of the S. Aegean
Ithyndacus : 212. Right: 448 Rome : 206, 436
Sacred Way, The : 136 Salamis: 33, 310,315,500; 614, C41, 650; an island on the W. coast of Attica, memorable for the defeat of Xerxes by the Greeks in 4S0 B.C.
Samos: 412,470,510,522-4; 635-6, 650; an island of the E. Aegean
Samothrace : 62, 452; an island of the N. Aegean Samus : 118
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Sardis: 136,318-20,338; capital of Lydia Sarpedon : 200
Satyrs : 492; 668; the half-bestial attendants of Dionysus Scamander : 192; a river of Troy Scaptc Hyle : 80. Scias : 2 Sciras, Athena : 661. Sciron : 108 Sc6pas : 653; a Thessalian noble Scylla : 302, 378; a female monster dwelling on a rock in the straits of Messina Scyllus : 80. ScythiSdes : 228 Sea : 126, 226 Seasons, The : 480, 520 SSmele : 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 667; daughter of Cadmus aud mother by Zeus of Dionysus, who was saved miraculously when she was consumed by the Thunder-God’s lightning at his birth
Senecio : 448; Roman consul A.D. 99
Serpent, The : see Python Shuttle-Maidens : 22 Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 Sicyon: 172; 594,623,668-70; a city of the Peloponnese Silanion : 9; sculptor; 320 B.c. Silenus : 20S, 492, 528; the chief attendant of Dionysus SInis : 108
Sinope: 30, 33; a Greek city on the Black Sea
is^phus: 392; in Hades he was condemned to making perpetual but unavailing attempts to roll a stone to the top of a hill Sleep : 338. Southwind, The : 580 Sown, The (Sparti): 6; the armed men sprung from the teeth of the dragon sown by Cadmus Sparta : 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 2S6-90, 308, 322, 412, 416, 444, 470, 530, 534, 548, 558; 583, 599, 603-4, 610, 615-18, 624, 628-9, 632-4, 651, 660, 66G-8, 671, 674-6
Sphinx : 26; a female monster who propounded riddles to passers-by near Thebes, and slew all λυΊιο could not sniess them Spies, Goddess of: 580
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St€nyclarus : 518; in N. Messenia Stratonicus:	300, 374, 404; an
Athenian musician; 330 B.C. Strepsiades: 396; 658 Styx : 176, 236; a river of Hades Sulla :	678; Roman statesman;
80 B.c.
Sun : 102, 306, 430, 484, 520 Susa : 320; one of the capitals of the Persian kings Symmachus : 468 Syracuse : 88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372. 378, 384, 432, 491, 494, 524; 599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 672; the chief Greek city of Sicily
Syria: 234
Taenarum : 478; the southernmost point of Greece Talaus : 164
Tanagra : 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; a city of Boeotia
Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, whom he boiled and set before the Gods at table
Tarentum : 372, 512, 540; a Greek city of S. Italy
Tartarus : 126; the Lower World Teisias: 184
Telamon : 166, 188, 550, 558, 567-8; son of Aeacus
Telchins (Telchlnes):	126;	597;
volcanic monsters who worked in metal and blighted the crops; slain by Zeus Teleboans:	28; a people of
Acarnania
Tempe: 108; 665; a valley in Thessaly
TSnMos: 93; 653, 656; a small island near Troy
Teos: 214, 406, 572; 583, 636; a city of Ionia
Teuinesian Fox: 26; a legendary fox that ravaged Thebes, so-called from Tcumessus a village of Boeotia
Thales: 280,532.576; the philosopher ; 58S B.C.
Thargelia : 520. Theano : 92 Thebe:	33,	166,	172; name-
heroine of
Thebes : 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 370, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611,
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G2S, 644, 651, 665; the chief city of Boeotia
Tli6mis : 238; Goddess of Justice;
daughter of Uranus Thcmistoclcs : 306, 552; 640, 643;
Athenian statesman; 480 B.C. Theocritus : 216 Theorus: 74-6, 554 Thcotlmus : 400 Theoxenia : 89. 173 Theox6nus: 656
TheramSnes:	342; Athenian
statesman : 410 B.C.
Therapnfc:	434; a town of
Laconia
Thermodon:	166; a river of
Pontus in N. Asia Minor Thermopylae : 640: the pass on the Maliac Gulf between N. and S. Greece, famous for its defence by the Spartans against the Persians in 480 B.C.
Thcron: 640
Theseus: 93, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 664, 671; legendary king and chief hero of Athens Tliesmophori:	518; the chief
celebrants of the Athenian women’s festival of Demetcr Thcspia : 30, 33, 36; a town of Boeotia
Thessaly : IS, 110, 140, 198, 556, 574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a district of X. Greece Thestius : 154
Thetis:	190, 227, 238; a sea-
nymph, mother of Achilles Thrace : 116, 260, 540, 54G; 596-8, 636-7
Thrasonldcs and ThrasylCon : 232 Thrasybulus : 146 Thumantis : 246
Thurii: 250; a Greek city of S. Italy
Thyia : 510
TlijTea : 631; scene of the defeat of the Argives by the Spartans in 546 B.r.
Timandra : 366. Time : 160, 196 TimoxSnus : 170
Tiryns :	ISO; an ancient Greek
city of Argolis
Tityus : 534. Tlep616mus : 39S Tmolus: 318; a mountain of Asia Minor, S. of Sardis Troezen : 100-2, 532; a district of the Peloponnese
Troy. 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 182, 190-2, 300, 466, 56S, 590 Trygaeus: 512
Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, son of Oeneus and Althaea Tyndarids : 434,472; see Dioscuri Typhos or Tj'phOcus:	396; see
vol. ii
Ulpian : 546. Upius : 502 Urania : 96, 146, 15S; a, Muse Uranus: 126; sec Heaven
Venetic: 424
Venus : 422; 648; see Aphrodite Virtue : 410; 651-2
Wealth : 643
Wooden Horse, The : 300; 5S4
Xanthippus : 63S Xanthus : 488; a river of Lycia Xenocrates:	144; brother of
Theron tyrant of Acragas Xerxes : 315; king of the Persians 485-465 B.C.
Zaleucus: 204; lawgiver of the Epizephyrian Locrians Zephyr (S.-IF. Wind) : 222, 396 Zetlius : 39; a legendary Theban, son of Zeus and Autiop6 Zeus: 29, 30, 42, 5S, 78,94-6,100-4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 13S-40, 146-50, 156-62, 1G6-74,178-82,186-8,200-2,226-8, 238-40, 255, 266. 276, 322, 328, 35S, 410-12, 424-6, 438, 442, 446-8, 460, 486, 516, 52S; 602, 611, 616, 641, 647, 652-4, 676 Zeuxis:	230;	672; the great
painter; 420 B.C.
Zoroaster: 204 ; founder of the Magian religion of the Persians, first mentioned by Plato
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INDEX OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS USED IX THE EPILOGUE
Accent : 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 Adonis-Song : 625, 660 ff, 667 Aeolic Poetry: 588, 607 ff, 612, 624 ff, 636
Aeolian Mode: 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 666
* Alcaic ’ stanza (2 11. — — w — — —	^ — v_/ ϋ followed by —
ZZZZZZ-Z): 6267658 Alphabet: 639 n, 640, G44 Amoebeic Song (question and answer, and the like) : 586, 601, 620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 Anaclasis : 587 n (which see), 588 Anacreontic (06 — w — ^ — —): 638
Anapaest ι.. ^ —) : 589-90, 617, 619 n, 649-50
Asclepiad (metres consisting chiefly of — ^	—): 625
Ball-throwing: 537 Bards, Early : 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 677
Blank Verse : 587-8
Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660
Burlesque Poetry : 604
Caesura (the slight ‘ break ’ in the sense observ ed in certain kinds of metrical lines): 617, 621 ‘ Capping ’: 658
Choral Song:	592, 603, 608-9.
G18ff, 632-7, 641-2, 6I1-C, 648, 652-3, 656, 663, 673 Choriamb (— w ^ —) : 625 ff, 636-8, 658, 661
Chorus : 583-5, 588, 593, 604, 612, 616, 620, 623-4, 641-2, 644, 660-1, 665-6, 6GS-70, 672 Comedy:	623, 641-2, 660, 662,
668-71, 677-9
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Competitions : 583, 592, 595, 598-9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 655, 664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 Court-poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 646, 653, 658
Cretic (— w —) ; 605, 612, 617, 622-4, 651, 660
‘ Cult ’: 592. Cycle, The : 590 Cyclic (or circular) Chorus: 668, 670 (which see)
Dactyl (— ^ ^): 5S9, 596,608, 617,
625.	634-5, 638, 663 Dance :' 585, 589, 591-2, 609, 614, 620-1,623,627,648,6o9, 671-2 Dance-Song: see Hyporcheme Daphnephoricon : 66S Dedications : 641 Dialect: 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 678
Dimeter : 643, 645 Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 654, 662 ff; see Lament Dithyramb : 619, 633 n, 636, 639-40, 643, 645-6, 651, 661-2, 666 ff, 676
Dorian Mode: 626, G60 Drinking-Song : see Scolion
Elegiac:	601-6, 608-9, 612-15,
620-4, 632, 637, 640, 656, 662-4, 673, 677. 679 Embaterion : 613, 619 n, 649 Encomiologic(— ^ ^	^ w — —
— ^	: 653-4
Encomium: 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 645-6, 652, 653 ff.
Epic : 584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 653, 655, 673-4, 676-7, 679 Epic Lay : see Lay
INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE
' Epigram ’: see Inscription Epikedeion : 663
Epinicion or Victory-Song:	630,
636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. Epitaph: 606, 630, 637, 639-42, 663-4
Epithfilamy : see Wedding-Song ' Epitritic ’ close : 634 Epitymbidian Nome : 6C1 «, 662 (which see)
Epode : 605-6, 620 if, G35; used commonly in two senses. (1) a short stanza of two similar lines followed by a dissimilar generally shorter, (2) the third part of a triad (which see), and occasionally (3) = refrain Equidistant stress : 588 if.
Eroticon : see Love-Song Eulogy : see Encomium Exhortation : 623; see War-Song and Gnomic Poetry
Fable, The : 614, 058 Elute : 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 628, 632, 645, 649, 652-3, 660, 661-3, 670, 672-3
Flute-Song : 602-3, 612-3, 617 n, 624, 632-3, 656, 6G1-2, 675 Folk-Poetry: 592, 599, 600, 607, 611, 622, 625, 628, 630, 658, 660-2, 667-8 ‘ Foot ’: 589 Foot-clapper : 587 n, 588 4 Freedom?,’ metrical: 608, 627,662 Funeral Oration : 663 Funeral Song and Dance : 585-6, 665; see Dirge and Lament
Games, Children’s : 587, 604 Glyeonic (— ^	^ — and
variations): 625, 638, 645, 658, 662
Gnomic (Moralising) Poetry : C13, 658
Grace-notes : 587 n Grape-Bearing Song : 664
Half-hexameter : 600, 649, 662 Half-iambic : 638 Half-pentameter : 600, 620, 663 Harmatian Nome : 661 n
Hendecasyllabic (—------·	^ — w
— ~ — ^): 658 Heptameter : G00, 605
Heroic Lay : see Lay-Hexameter : 588-90, 593-5, 599-602, 605, 608, 615-17, 622-4, 637, 645, 649, 652, 662-3,
Hymn : 583, 591 ff, 599-601, 605-8, 612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 639-40, 643, 645, 648 ff, 650, 653, 655-6, 664, 666-7, 672, 674-5, 678-9
nypodorian Mode: 626 Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 585,
645,	659 ff.
Ialemus : 662-3
Iambic —) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 612-15, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 642-3, 658, 663, 067, 673, 677, 679
Ictus : 587
‘ Ictus-lengthening ’ : 5S8, 619, 627 Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 Inscriptions (‘ Epigrams ’) :	606,
637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 Invective: 601-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 637-8, 642, 657, 662 Iobacchus: 606, 648, 660 Ionian Mode: 626
Ionic metre -------or-------^ w):
617, 622, 625, 638, 643, 645 Isostrophic : see Strophic
Lament: 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see Dirge
Lampoon : see Invective Laurel-Bearing Song : 665 Lay, Heroic: 584-5, 591-3, 590, G02, 612, 634, 674 Leader, D.ance-:	593, 60S, G16,
619-21, 661, 6G7, 669 Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry ‘ Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or Spartan Succession of Lesbians) : 610 if, 634 Letters, Songs as : 631, 648, 658 Libation-Song : 612, 617, 629, 650, 652
Linus-Song : 586, G09, 622, 663 ‘ Logaoedic ’ verse : 617 Love-Letter : 631, 648 Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8,
646,	648, 655, 656 ff, 679 Love-Tales : 634, 614
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Indian mode: 244, 276-8,292,364 ; 626, 677
Lyre : 609; 583 ff, 596-7, 60(1-10, 614, 631, 639, 645, 649-50, 653, 658-9, 661, 672-3, 675-6 Lyre-Song: 602, 610, 617 n, 627, 633, 644-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 672, 673 ff.
Lyric : see MeliG and 607 n.
Lyric Tale : 631, 662
Maiden-Song : see Partheneion Marriage-Song: see Wedding-Song Medicine-man : see Prophet Melic : 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, 619 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff,
Metra : 589
Metre, Greek : 587 ff, 597 Mime (Dialogue): 641 Minstrel: 585, 592, 603, 608. 620-1 Mixolydian Mode: 620-8
*	Modes,’ musical: 626 n, 628, 660,
671; see Aeolian, etc.
Molossus (------): 612, 622, 625
Monodic Poetry (solo-song) : 592, 605 n, 608, 615-7, 621, 624 ff, 632-3, 636, 641-2, 645, 652, 654, 658-9, 673, 678 Music, Greek : 587-9, 612-14, 617,
626,	633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 678-9
‘ Myth ’ (the narrative part of a poem) :	616, 636, 615, 647,
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5
New ’-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, G36-8, 651
Nome : 583, 591 n, 596, 602-3, 611-3, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5. 647, 655-6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 if.
*	Occupation ’-Song :	592, 619 ff,
660
Oracles : 593, 596, 613, G34 Organ, The : 587 n, 627 Oschophoricon : 661 if.
Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 650 ff, 663 n, 668, 670 n
Paeon (w v_/N-x—or—	G12,
617, 622-7, 651
Paeon, The Great (------------):
627,	651
Partheneion (Song of Maidens): 615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5,
647,	655, 666 ff, 670 Personal Poetry : 591, 606, 614-6,
623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 Pherecratic (—^ —	—— and
variations): 625
Phrygian ‘ mode *: 278, 292, 364, 376; 626, 671, 677 Piano, The : 627. Plain-song : 588 Prayer : 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 Pre-hexameter songs : 596 n, 601 n, 608
Prelude : see Proem Processional Song : see Prosodion Proem or Prelude: 591, 612, 633,
648,	674 ff.
Prophet, Poet as : 591, 596, 610, 634-5, 640, 647
Prosodiac (— — ^ ^	^ ^ —):
590, 605, 649, 650 Prosodion: 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 647, 649 ff, 666, 670 Proverbs: 608, 619. Pyrrhich: 660
Recitation:	583-4, 605, 613-4,
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678-9: see Rhapsode
Refrain : 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 662, C67
* Kenowns of Men ’ : 584-5, 595, 621, 629, 653
Resolved Feetfor—): 588-90, 608, 625
‘ Revel ’ (κώμος): 617, 622, 631, 636, 653, 656
Rhapsode (reciter of Epic poetry): 596-9, 638, 676
Rhythm: 587 ff, 596 n, 615, 627, 633, 649, 651, 660, 663, G72, 675-6
' Sapphic ’ stanza (3 11. — ^ — — — — w — — followed by — ^ ^	: 621, 625. 661
Satire: 606, 637, 658, 672; see Invective
Satyric Drama : 668-9 Schools, Poetry-: 593-4, 598 Scolion (Drinking-Song) : 612, 617, 629, 637-8, 643, 652, 655, 656 ff Semi-chorus : 585, 601, 620 Serenade : 617, 630, 655-6 Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 625, 628
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Song-dance :	584 ff, 591, C08-9,
619 11, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 661, 664, 6G6, 668-9
Spondee (-----) : 596 n, 601, 608,
612, 617
Staccato : S87 n.
Stanza : see Strophfe Stasiotica (Political Songs): 630, 657
Story-books : C77-8 Strophfe : 617-8, 637-8, 663 Strophic (composed of metrically similar stanzas) :	621, 627,
641, 654, 658, 660, 671
Tetrameter : 605, 617, 625, C30 Tragedy : 605, 623, 641, 643, 600, 6G2-3, 608-71, 677-8 Triad (a composite stanza consisting of 2 metrically identical groups of lines, strophe and antistro-
ph&, followed by a third group, epode, like them but not identical with them) : 618, 620-1, 627, 634-6, 638, 641-2, 048, 652-4, 656, 060, 663, 671
Tribrach w v^) : 625
Trimeter: 625
Trochee (— ^): 5S8-601, C04-C, 617, 625, 634-5, 643, 658, CC3, 675
Tumblers : 585, C08, 667
Victory-Song : see Epinicion
Vintage-Song: 623,604; seeLinus-Song
War-Song: 583, 602, 613, 619 n, 631
Wedding Song and Dance : 585-6, 592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 625, 649, 660 IT, 667
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